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LEONARDO DA VINCI 





LOIS LANG'S rendering in deeply 
sculptured wood of Leonardo Da 
Vinci's masterpiece, ‘The Last 
Supper.” a beautiful example of 

the possibilities of this art, is considered 

one of the finest pieces of wood carving 
ever executed in this country. 

By his training and distinguished artis- 
tic achievements, Alois Lang, the sculptor, 
is eminently fitted to represent and hand 
down the best traditions of the ecclesiastical 
art of wood carving from the Old World 
to the New. 

The place of his birth was Oberammer- 
gau, Bavaria, famous alike for its Passion 
Play, and as being for centuries the seat of 
Europe's greatest wood carvers. 





Coming from a family for generations famous 
as sculptors in wood, Alois Lang inherited in gen- 





erous measure the talent of his forefathers. After 
every advantage both in training and in the fol- 
lowing of his profession as wood carver and sculp- 
tor in his own native Oberammergau, including a 
year's study with the great wood sculptor Fortu- 
nato Galli, in Florence, Italy, Alois Lang took up 
his permanent abode in America in 1903 as the 
head of the Ecclesiastical Art and Wood Carving 
Department of the American Seating Company 
Working under him are some of the most skilled 
artists of the various schools and periods of wooc 
carving, but Lang's genius guides and inspires 
them all. 

Our studios are equipped to execute any com- 
mission in the wood carver's art from renderings 
such as this ‘‘Last Supper”, or renderings of other 
subjects of symbolic significance, to simple and les 
expensive examples of wood carving—lecterns 
baptismal fonts, priedicux, altar seatings and pews. 
As personal gifts to the house of worship, or as 
memorials, such pieces are most appropriate. The 
services of Alois L ang and his associates are at 
your disposal. Call on them freely for sug- 
gestions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Ameri cant 


Seating Company 


Address General Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
10 East Jackson Boulevard 
It will assist us greatly if you will give us the name of the church you have in mind. 
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P y W. J. Ayleard Illustration for ** The Sands of Olonne ” 


EACH EVENING THE FLEET DRIFTS BACK TO PORT 
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GATHERING SALT ON 


THE MARSHES 


THE 


AN OLD INDUSTRY AT LES SABLES D’OLONNE 


SANDS OF OLONNE 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


M* hostess conventional 
Parisienne. In every particular 
save one she had bowed to comme il faut 
all her life. Proper parents, Avenue du 
Bois for childhood playground, the 
right convent, a good match at nineteen, 
the usual life until the war, and just 
enough nursing not to interfere with 
other things from 1914 to 1918. Her 
husband had returned to his clubs and 
office and home after the armistice with 
palms and stars on his Croix de Guerre 
and the rosette of the Legion of Honor 


was a 


twenty years before he expected it. 
Her deviation from the conventional 
was the possession of Lionel, Joseph, 
Louise, Yvonne, and Albert. Any one 
or two of them she might have produced 
without astonishing her friends. But 
the quintet was an inexplicable—and 
repeated—“ break.” 

The five were the cause of her worry 
as summer plans were discussed over 
the tea cups. “I assure you, one needs 
the purse of a profiteer this year to think 
of going to the shore. Ostend, Deau- 
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ville, Dinard, are out of the question. 
And at the smaller plages a villa for my 
large family costs almost as much. 
From the answers to my letters you 
would think there was a mistake about 
my husband’s activities during the war. 
I wrote to one of these agencies that the 
name of my husband was evidently 
written down in the wrong bureau at 
the Ministére de la Guerre. <As_ it 
appears on citations and not on con- 
tracts, we cannot pay the rent they 
ask.” 

“Why not try Sables d'Olonne?” I 
suggested. 

“Where is it? I never heard of it,” 
answered my hostess. 

Among the highly civilized, whose 
knowledge is so limited that they do not 
know how little they know and are 
therefore content, not having heard of 
a thing or person damns and dismisses 
in the same breath. As Einstein was 
to the New York city father, so was 
Sables d’Olonne to the Parisienne hunt- 
ing a watering place. She had asked 
me where it was, but when she followed 
the question with the statement that 
she had never heard of Sables d’Olonne, 
I knew it was no use telling her that the 
Vendée boasts of the finest beach in 
France, and that folks with five children 
could afford to go there. 

The artist, however, is uncivilized. 
He knows that he needs new faces and 
new places to round out his education 
—and also that a marine painter should 
occasionally go to the sea. My allusion 
to Sables d’Olonne reached his ears 
when he was trying to answer questions 
about what he thought of other artists’ 
work in the Salon with the same enthu- 
siasm he would have shown had the 
questioner been the commeére of the 
Folies Bergére instead of one of my 
friends. The commére would have 
spoken only of his own pictures, of 


course. When we left, and he had 


finished wiping off the June perspiration 
with a chocolate-colored handkerchief, 
he said, “How do we get to this Sabbuls 
place?” 
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Millions of Americans who knew 
nothing of France, and thousands of 
others who knew but had never looked 
at a map before 1917, will know where 
the Artist and I went when I say that 
Sables d’Olonne is the port of the 
Vendée, and that the Vendée is between 
Nantes and La Rochelle. And _ the 
mind of many a reader will travel with 
us when I speak of boarding the Orléans- 
Tours - Saint Nazaire express at the 
Gare d'Orsay, and changing at Saumur 
for La Roche-sur-Yon. A few years ago 
the editor would have blue-penciled 
these names, telling me that a magazine 
is not a geography book. But not now. 
He knows the magic of them; for he 
was there himself. 

Half an hour at La Roche-sur-Yon is 
quite enough. Here is the one town in 
France without a past; and for all we 
could see it has no present or future, 
either. When the first Napoleon made 
a new administrative map of France, 
the Vendée’s bloody loyalty to the 
Bourbons was recent history. It 
troubled him so that he could not bring 
himself to make Fontenay-le-Comte or 
Lucon or Sables d’Olonne the seat of 
departmental government. He built a 
new city on the Yon, and called it La 
Roche. It was created out of nothing, 
and has never had any raison d’étre 
except the prefecture. As most French- 
men do not remember the names of 
capitals of départements after they leave 
school, La Roche-sur-Yon is simply the 
junction point for Sables d’Olonne on 
on the Nantes-Bordeaux railway. La 
Roche-sur-Yon hasn’t a narrow street, 
a crooked street, an old street, a church 
or house or stick of furniture of the 
Louis periods. There are no mountains 
on the horizon. You do not smell the 
sea or flowers or hay or the people or 
pigs. The Yon trickles through mud 
and cat-tails. But is it to wonder? In 
the thickly populated Vendée Napoleon 
had to choose for his prefecture the one 
central place on a river where centuries 
of Vendéans had refused to live. 

When we got on the summer express 





MORNING GOSSIP 


from Bordeaux to Sables d'Olonne, and 
the Artist saw how crowded the train 
was, he began to cheer up. His thirty 
minutes in La Roche-sur-Yon had made 
him waver. On the Rue Thiers he 
asserted that the Vendée was not God’s 
country, and when we reached the 
Place Gambetta and saw the monument 
of 1870 he groaned. “After the recent 
holocaust,”’ I said, “I do not understand, 
though I respect your grief over those 
who fell in the Franco-Prussian War.” 
“T was mourning the probable demise 
of the sculptor who conceived that 
horror,’ he answered, “‘for it means I 
cannot get my hands on him.” But 
on the train he was not so sure that the 
Vendée should be denied to God. He 
stopped insisting that I tell him how 
often and how long each time I had been 
at Sables d’Olonne. You see, before 
we reached La Roche-sur-Yon, I had 
pictured with enthusiastic details the 


Was it my fault 
the Bordeaux train was late and we had 


glories of La Roche. 


that half hour? The Artist suspected 
that I had lured him twelve hours across 
France to visit a plage whose beauties I 
imagined. 

Whatever one may think of the drab- 
ness of the capital of Vendée, the coast 
from the Ile de Noirmoutier to Vix is 
fascinating, every kilometer of it. Sables 
d’Olonne was once the point of a cape, 
with the Atlantic crowding in on north 
and south. But during the past four 
centuries marshes have gradually risen 
above sea level, and, catching the allu- 
vium of the rivers, have extended the 
land area of France by many thousands 
of acres. The cape is gone. The 
Vendée, continuing to encroach upon 
the Atlantic, has now almost a straight 
seacoast. In another hundred years 
Sables d’Olonne will be in a_ gulf. 
Drained marsh lands, gifts of Neptune 
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to the Vendéan peasants, grow cabbages 
and cauliflowers and the most prized 
hay in France. Where fresh water is 
triumphing over salt the marais gives 
pasturage to cattle. The pré-salé of 
the Vendée is the best mutton one can 
find. I told the Artist about the myste- 
rious of the Poitevan marais, 
which served as roads—Venice extended 
a hundredfold—and how we could punt 
day after day, all through the summer. 
We should not have to stay in Sables 
d'Olonne for our fun, not a bit of it! 
Before we reached Sables d’Olonne I 
worked myself up into an enthusiasm 
over the I had never known 
before, and was ready to go on to Lucon 
if the Artist passed up Les Sables. Two 
lazy Americans could explore the marais 
without having to use their legs, and 
not often their arms. An occasional 
poke at the bank with an oar would do 
the trick. The only other effort would 
be making low bridges under fallen 
birches. It was easy to supplement the 
food we carried in the boat. Ducks 
abounded, and endless miles of hazels 


canals 


marats 
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and whortles on the water edge offered 
nuts and berries en passant. 

The alternative to Sables d’Olonne 
was alluring. Before we pulled into 
the station, and joined in the mélée of 
cabbies, hotel touts, and 
snatchers, the Artist promised to give at 
least a fortnight to the Poitevan marais. 
But he has not yet found time to do so. 
Paris and New York know the Artist 


suitcase 


no more. He would have gone to 
Yokohama more readily a year ago 


than he would move now the twenty 
kilometers southward to the 
Sablais he has become, and I am sure 
he feels kindly toward me for having 
led him to his perfect home. 

It happened this way: 

From the station to the hotel the 
Artist was noncommittal, and I was 
nervous. La Roche-sur-Yon had been 
a shock to both of us. There was time 
before dinner for a stroll to the beach. 
We went down the steps and through 
the street, rubbing elbows with a typical 
middle-class summer crowd homeward 
bound from an afternoon in the sand. 


marais. 





LES SABLES D’OLONNE IS SAID TO BE THE FINEST BEACH IN FRANCE 








COUNTRY 


Girls and boys with wet bathing suits, 
battledores, mackintoshes, and rugs; 


flustered mothers waving camp stools 
to keep in line their younger progeny; 
children dropping buckets or shovels 


with a bang on the sidewalk, and 
sprawling to recover them right in the 
path of the older generation; and once 
in a while one of those who are footing 
the bills for the rest—and he looks 
apologetic, as if he oughtn’t to be there. 
Probably he oughtn’t, considering what 
vacation vicariously costs him. 
Suddenly we came to the Atlantic. 
The animated and variegated beach 
held us for a second only. We looked 
beyond to sky and sea. Although the 
sun was still fairly high, yellows, browns, 
and reds mingled with grays, greens, 
and blues. I thought of Menton on 
the Riviera, and of Patmos and Cos in 
the gean Sea. But in the first glance 


VISITORS FROM THE VENDEE COME FOR A GOOD TIME 


one realizes that the colors of Sables 
d’Olonne are strong without losing 
softness, are rich and deep without 
causing satiety. I used to think that 
when the Northerner acquired sensi- 
tiveness to light and contour Southern 
landscapes and seascapes would no 
longer tire and cloy him. But I found 
that they did. Complete chromatic 
readjustment is as much a_ physical 
impossibility as complete climatic read- 
justment. The color sense of the North- 
erner calls for a vigor in tone which the 
South does not give. 

I am not sure how Sables d’Olonne 
would affect the man from the tropics 
or semitropics. But to the Northerner 
who knows and loves the Mediterranean, 
this lost cape of the Atlantic Ocean 
produces the colors of the lands of the 
sun in a way that they ought to be in 
order to satisfy him. If you do not 
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understand what I mean go from your 
winter and spring on the Riviera to a 
summer at d'Olonne. Arrive 
on the train we took, visit the beach 
before dinner, and, unless you are a 
Hottentot or some other sort of hot- 
climate product, you will agree with 
my thesis that climatic incompatibility 
extends to chromatics. More than 
that, you will find the Artist still there, 
and you will tell him that he is a wise 
marine painter to stick to 
d'Olonne. 

As we looked the Artist patted me 
on the shoulder and turned me to the 
right. Into port one after the other 
came the fishing boats, their sails 
copper and light blue slightly rounded 
out by a southwest breeze. Hull and 
sail picked up the colors of sea and sky, 
and gave them to us. We received 
them reverently, in communion with 
the infinite. The plage did not exist. 


Sables 


Sables 


We were oblivious to the crowd around 
us. The spell was not broken until the 
last of the fleet had drifted inside the 


breakwater. 
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“T want to see this every month 
the year,” said the Artist in a tense 
“And in different years it might 
not be the same in the same months.” 

The next day I realized that my 
unheeded suggestion to a _ Parisian 
mother had led an American artist to 
seek a villa on a three-year lease in an 
unfashionable plage and unknown port 
of France. As we went from agence to 
agence amazement was universal. An 
American seeking a villa in Sables 
d’Olonne was a novelty, and when the 
American explained that he wanted to 
stay the year round, eyebrows went up, 
and it was difficult to hide astonishment. 
Of course, since the war, one knew that 
almost anything might be expected 
an American; but electing to spend a 
winter at Sables d’Olonne was beyond 
comprehension. Our search took us 
up and down the beach. The Artist 
was not unobservant. So we dropped 
in at the post office to wire the Artist's 
wife to come along at once with the 
children on the ground that “lead us 
not into temptation” does not free the 


ve ice. 


BOATS MORE STRIKING THAN THE CAIQUES OF THE GOLDEN HORN 





A STREET IN LA CHAUME, THE FISHERMAN'S QUARTER 


petitioner from making an effort on his 


Those who leave everything to 
God generally do so literally. But as 
we have had a surfeit of bathing girls 
twelve months of the year in the movies, 
I am not going to mention them here. 

A vacant villa at the seashore in 
August is as rare as an obedient wife 
at any season. So the Artist’s enthu- 
siasm did not materialize into settled 
plans immediately, and we went about 
enjoying Sables d’Olonne just as if he 
had not decided to spend the rest of his 
life there. Each evening we watched 
the fishing boats come home with new 
wonder, and one morning we got up in 
time to see them go out. We took a 
daily dip in the ocean, and loafed a 
little on the beach. But we soon tired 
of the summer crowd, and the Artist 
kept insisting upon “how nice it will be 


side. 


” 


when the summer people leave us. 
He was already an old resident! 
Sables d’Olonne is notable among 
French plages in that it is big without 
being fashionable, demimondaine, or 
markedly Parisian. Petits bourgeois and 
provinciaux generally go to small places, 
where they thoroughly enjoy life because 
somebodies and Parisians are not there. 
Sables d’Olonne is the only large water- 
ing place I know in France where the 
atmosphere is “folksy.” For there is 
no disgrace not to have an apartment in 
Paris, or money, or a decoration. The 
children’s frocks do not have to be 
freshly laundered every day, you can 
wear a cotton bathing suit whose color 
has been faded by the sun, a tailored 
habit is not necessary for riding, the 
children play in the sand instead of 
whirling in merry-go-rounds on piers to 
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deafening and atrocious music, you do 
not have to go to grand opera in the 
casino, you look at the sea instead of at 
moving pictures, Syrian and Japanese 
trash shops and auction rooms do not 
compete with out-of-doors, and golf and 
motor cars are somewhere else. 

Another feature which makes Sables 
d’Olonne different from other plages is the 
patronage it receives from the country 
round about. Normans and Bretons, 
Girondins and Pyrénéans, Riverains 
and Provencals, leave to city folks the 
watering places. They have not the 
tourist spirit, and vacation or a jour 
de féte, if it entails a trip away from 
home, means going to see the family. 
The Vendéans are travelers. Georges 
Clemenceau, young teacher living in 
Connecticut and jumping a train to 
Virginia to see the first negro legislature 
meet in Richmond, and Georges Clem- 
enceau, aged retired statesman hunting 
tigers in India, acts as a true Vendéan. 
Richelieu, famous Vendéan 


the 


most 


\ FISHERMAN’S HOUSE BY 
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before him, confessed to the wanderlust. 
If other departments of France were as 
well represented in the alien population 
of the United States as is the Vendée, 
our $-per-cent immigration law would 
not discriminate so heavily against our 
former allies in favor of our late ene- 


mies. But if all Vendéans cannot go 
overseas, at least they visit Sables 
d’Olonne. 


In Brittany one travels from town 
to town to see the headgear and cos- 
tumes. In the Vendée one waits at 
Sables d’Olonne, and the coiffes and 
tabliers of the Vendée, the Loire In- 
férieure, and the Deux Sévres are shown 
on the Remblai day after day through 
thesummer. The country visitors come 
for a good time and they give back 
unabashed stare for stare. City folk 
on the beach, sitting under tents and 
parasols, playing croquet and_ tennis 
and diavolo, riding horseback, and 
galloping into the surf, have the novel 
feeling of being for once part of the 





THE SEA 





THE SANDS 
show. You are accustomed to go to 
places to see the sights and vent your 
curiosity unconcealed on the inanimate 
and animate alike. At Sables d’Olonne 
the tables are turned. The “hicks” 
delight in your antics, and when you 
think of it from their point of view 
(which, closely inspected as you are, 
you inevitably do), the way you dress 
and the way you act on the beach are 


queer, as queer as the clothes and doings 


of country folk in their habitat. 

Sables d’Olonne is built at the foot 
of a range of high dunes which run south 
into a rocky promontory called I’ Aiguille. 
The wide beach of fine sand is semi- 
circular, turning from southwest into 
a southern exposure. East and north 
winds are cut off by the dunes. The 
full ocean wind from the west is broken 
by the northern promontory, separated 
from the sandy part of Olonne by the 
harbor. A breakwater protects the 
harbor from the southwest wind.  Ris- 
ing from the ruins of a fourteenth- 
century castle, the restored and crenel- 
ated Tour d’Arundel serves as a light- 
house. It dominates Ia Chaume, the 
fishermen’s quarter. There are very 
few old houses on the waterside, but 
the boats on a jour de féle or Sunday 
make a picture more striking than the 
caiques in the Golden Horn. For the 
fishing vessels at anchor have tall masts 
and narrow jibs, and the sails are multi- 
colored. Dancing even in the shelter 
of the port when the wind is southwest, 
the boats gleam kaleidoscopically in the 
sun, and splotches of sardine scales on 
sailcloth and deck glitter like silver 
stars. Blue nets drop from the quay 
over the stone coping, and the dangling 
ends are covered from time to time with 
spray. For a minute they shine white 
and then turn blue again. 

Except on the avenue leading from 
the station to the Place de la Liberté, 
Sables d’Olonne is devoid of trees. The 
only vegetable green in the landscape is 
that of bunches of light grass on the 
dunes behind the town, and a dark 
shadow inland to the north. By follow- 
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ing the channel of the port one comes to 
the Forét d’Olonne. The name is a 
misnomer. But if one does not find 
shade, he stumbles on what seem to be 
the tents of an army. They are huge 
piles of salt, called mulons, gathered 
from the swamps after the water has 
been drained off. We were told that 
this was a great industry in the olden 
days. Now it has dwindled. For the 
price of human labor has increased, and 
salt from mines comes on the market 
more cheaply than it can be extracted 
from the The energies of the 
Sablais have become concentrated on 
sardine and tunny fishing and on the 
raising of oysters. Cities can never get 
enough sea food, and each year the 
industry of the men of the nets becomes 
more profitable. With difficulty one 
buys sardines in Sables d’Olonne. And 
although the beds north of the port 
yield from six to eight million oysters, 
you have to be a friend of the oystermen 
to get any. Paris has bought all the 
oysters of Sables d’Olonne for ten years 
to come, and the local markets are sup- 
plied with Breton oysters from Nantes. 
In almost every watering place in France 
(and I suppose it is the same in America) 
one sees fish and crustaceans to make 
the mouth water brought in from the 
ocean; but one eats “seconds” 
foods, either the runts thrown out in 
packing for shipment or the leftovers 
shipped back from the city. 

“You must not come here to eat 
fish,” said the proprietor of our hotel. 
“T cannot get them. I am in the mar- 
ket only six weeks. The city customer 
buys the year round. It is only right.” 
We agreed. 

For shade one must go to the Bois de 
la Rudeliére afoot or by tram. Its pines 
are reminiscent of the delightful La 
Baule, Pornic, and Croisic, which the 
A. E. F. frequented, forty miles to the 
north on the Atlantic coast. But the 
summer resorts in the estuary of the 
Loire had no Casino des Pins and no 
Sablaises. Perhaps it is because étran- 
gers (the word means strangers and 


sea. 


of se: 
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not foreigners) come rarely that they 
are welcome. The dancing is public 
but innocent, and, while cutting in is 
unknown, one can try his luck for the 
next dance. The only trouble with 
the Sablaises is that when you have 
singled out one, another comes within 
your field of vision. After the stupid 
Normandes of the coast and the re- 
served Bretonnes, the Sablaises seem 
like another race. They are another 
and a race differing sharply in 
looks and customs from the rest of the 
Vendéans as well. In Finistére whole 
towns have a physiognomy and customs 
that are not Breton. Spanish, Nor- 
man, Arab, Malay, and even Mongo- 
lian types are to be found within a 
day’s walk of Brest. The habit of 
sticking stubbornly to one’s pays has 
kept pure the blood inherited from 
shipwrecked mariners of the middle 
ages. Sablais and Sablaises are unmis- 
takably Basque. They have nothing 
in common with the Vendéans except 
their language, and even that differs 
slightly in accent if not in vocabulary. 
‘They seem out of place among the pines 
of La Rudeliére. Your mind _ travels 
to the hinterland of Biarritz, and the 
laughing faces of the Sablaises fit into 
a frame of olive fohage. 

Kneeling at prayer in Notre-Dame- 
de-Bon-Port, the seventeenth-century 
church, or walking on the Remblai or 
in the streets of La Chaume, the girls 
of Sables d’Olonne do not call for olives 
instead of pines. The 
church could be found in the Pyrenees. 
And no race is out of its setting on the 
sea, the spawn of us all. From Green- 
land’s icy mountains to all other places 
missionaries go, sails catch winds, and 
nets fish in the same way. Even in 
these days of railroads, one finds in 
ports a population that has traveled 
thousands of miles from home on the 
sea, sailoring the world over and fishing 
off the coast of another continent, but 
that has never been a day’s journey 
landward. 


race 


renaissance 


As a landsman the Sablais 
is nota Frenchman; you seek to identify 
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him and build up a story of his Basque 
origin. When he is handling nets and 
sails and knotting rope you see only the 
mariner. 

The costume of the Sablais is worn 
on holidays. The Sablaises, on the 
other hand, wear their distinctive short 
skirts, black stockings and papillons 
at work as well as at play. The Sab- 
laises enjoy a freedom in walking unique 
among the women of western Europe. 


Short skirt with them means knee- 
length. They are not ashamed of their 


legs—and have no reason to be. Old 
and young alike show them, encased in 
thick woolen stockings almost invari- 
ably black. Fashion has decreed for 
all Frenchwomen a modification of the 
dictionary definition of jupe—* partie 
de Thabillement des femmes, qui descend 
de la ceinture aux pieds.” Boots and 
calves have appeared. ‘To the feet” 
is incorrect in the twentieth-century 
definition of the word skirt. But even 
our most daring flappers are not yet 
skirted d la Sablaise. It takes a little 
time before one can feel that the Sablaises 
are not chorus girls turned loose, but 
not so long as it would if you did not 
see seventy’s knees as well as seven- 
teen’s. That fact, as the Artist put it, 
“steadies you” quickly. 

The texture of stockings, the color 
and material of skirts, the garniture of 
bodices, and the elaborateness of coiffes 
differ, of course, as all women’s clothes 
do, on holidays and Sundays, frequently 
also in the evenings for the younger ones. 
The costume of the Sablaises lends 
itself to delightful variety of adornment. 
The headgear, called papillon, from its 
resemblance to the butterfly, is not as 
rigidly conventional as in Brittany. 
Change in form is permissible, and if 
one has lovely lace one can use it in 
almost any combination. Except at 
the larger Breton pardons, where peas- 
ants from many towns come together, 
I have never seen so little sameness in 
the costumes of femmes du pays endi- 
manchées as in Sables d’Olonne. If 


one could take the girls of Sables 
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d’Olonne and put them with the young 
men of Epirus, Greek or Albanian, the 
grand - opera-chorus effect would be 
perfect. 

Although little of the past is to be 
found in Sables d’Olonne in the way of 
historic monuments, the distinctiveness 
of its inhabitants makes you feel that 
the port of the Vendée is an historic 
town. Not ruins of stone, but the faces 
of the people and something reminiscent 
of Spain and Morocco in their house 
building awaken interest in the origin 
of the Sablais and the role of Sables 
d'Olonne in French history. The Nor- 
mans first invaded Poitu by landing on 
a “great beach of fine sand at the point 
of a cape” in 817, and made their way 
inland by following the Vie (how many 
thousands of the A. E. F. were immo- 
bilized on this river at Saint-Maxent 
in 1918!). 

Les Sables d’Olonne became famous 
as a repaire of privateers who preyed 
upon the Spanish and later upon the 
English during the centuries of linking 
up Europe with America. But before 
Columbus discovered the New World 
Louis XI visited Sables d’Olonne and 
recognized both the strategic value of 
the port and the freebooting qualities 
of its people. He improved the harbor, 
fortified its entrance, and granted the 
Sablais the privilege of taking for them- 
selves the property of the king’s enemies. 
During the Wars of Religion the Sablais 
interpreted this privilege in a broad 
way. With the people of the Ile d’Yeu 
and the Ile de Ré, they gathered in any 
shipping that came their way. In the 
next century, when Great Britain and 
the Netherlands were developing African 
and Asiatic possessions, their merchant- 
men feared entering the triangle formed 
by Sables d’Olonne and the two islands, 
even when violent tempests dictated 
the prudence of hugging the shore. 
The Sablais took for granted sometimes 
a state of war that was frequent under 
Louis XIV, but that did not always 
exist. In 1696 the combined fleets of 
England and Holland battered down 
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the fortifications of Sables d'Olonne 
and subjected the town to a_ severe 
bombardment. Stanch Royalists, the 
Sablais were a precious aid to the Ven- 
déans in endeavoring to overthrow the 
Revolution, did not follow the crowd in 
adulation of Bonaparte, and refused to 
accept the return of Napoleon from 
Elba. 

What the Anglo-Dutch bombardment 
failed to destroy, a hurricane (still talked 
of after a lapse of nearly two hundred 
years) swept away. The “old quarter,” 
La Chaume, and the quarter behind the 
beach, now mostly given to summer 
cottagers and hotels, are alike notable 
in absence of old houses. Only Notre- 
Dame-du-Port dates back to the seven- 
teenth century. But while Sables 
d'Olonne of the summer colony gives 
the esthetic sense the usual jolt one 
gets in French watering places, terra 
cotta and tiles, gingerbread carpentry 
and lines higgledy-piggledy are lacking 
in La Chaume. The houses are nine- 
teenth century. Most of the shops 
were built for shops and not improvised. 
And yet, just as the Basque remains 
in the physiognomy of the Sablais, the 
Hispano-Moorish character of their 
comparatively new homes and streets 
is undeniable. It is a reproduction of 
the past in the spirit of the past by « 
race true to its traditions. The steeple 
of St. Nicholas has a Pyrenean stamp. 
The Tour d’Arundel, rebuilt for a light- 
house, does not rise from its ruins like 
a usurper, the creation of an unknowing 
generation. The wool of stockings is 
Australian, perhaps, but the stockings 
are Sablais. The cloth of the skirts 
may have come from Scotland, but the 
skirts hit the knees just where those of 
the ancestors who received stolen rings 
did. The coffee may come from Brazil, 
but it is roasted and prepared as 
was the coffee taken from homeward- 
bound Dutch and English East India 
freighters. 

Nowhere on the seacoast of France 
have I found tradition binding the 
people as it does at Sables d’Olonne. 
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Every other port, except a few small 
ones in Brittany, has abandoned idiosyn- 
crasies of dress. The costumes of a 
locality, in fact, generally disappear 
rapidly where there is intercourse with 
the outside world. Sables d’Olonne 
is doubly in contact with strangers, as 
a port and as a watering place. It is 
probably the separateness of the Sablais 
from the Vendéans around them that 
has kept them true to their peculiar 
dress. The smallest racial units hold 
to every weapon to avoid being sub- 
merged. Withal, the dourness, ungra- 
ciousness, aloofness, suspicion, charac- 
teristic of islets of minorities, are absent 
in Sables d’Olonne. The Sablais fear 
neither the country visitors on day 
excursions nor the city folk who come 


for a month or two. Were they an 
inland people they would fear this 
contact. On the sea they know 


that neither peasant France nor tour- 
ist France will crowd them out of 
existence. 

Old Monsieur Benoit, sous-prefet 
under Napoleon HI, got a bullet in his 
hip and the red ribbon in the War of 
1870. Broken in health, he came back 
to live in the town where he had started 
his official career. Half a century later 
his second foot is still far from the grave. 
Monsieur Benoit never managed to 
marry a Sablaise, but he does not hold 
that up against them or their men. “I 
have nothing to complain of,” he told 
us. “Not having one, I have all, and 
their wonderful climate has given me 
the privilege of loving three generations 
of Sablaises. But it isn’t the climate. 


Their gayety and their beauty and their 
wit have never allowed me to rust out. 
Do I ever go to Paris? 


Not since the 
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funeral of Victor Hugo, and that journey 
was too much for my hip.” 

We were on the terrace of the Café 
de Nantes, looking at the late afternoon 
crowd strolling along the Remblai. 
The Artist had ordered up a rare vintage 
to celebrate the receipt of a telegram 
from his wife. She and the children 
were en route. Monsieur Benoit, sniffing 
his glass, was glad we had called to him 
to sit down with us. I had been in 
Sables d’Olonne long enough to notice 
that his joints functioned well when he 
was approaching a table. 

“And for these Sablaises who have 
left you a bachelor you remained here 
all this time?” I asked. 

Monsieur Benoit suddenly grew seri- 
ous. He put down his glass and gave 
a seaward gesture “‘No, no, above all 
for that!” he exclaimed, in a voice filled 
with emotion. 

The fishing boats were coming in. 
The sun shone rather red through a 
mist. But the colors of sky, sea, sails, 
jetty, beach were as superb as on our 
first afternoon. 

“Tf all the sands of Olonne were put 
in an hourglass—’ began Monsieur 
Benoit. He stopped short and gazed. 
We gazed too. 

“While they ran you would stay, 
The Artist finished the 
thought. “I, too,” he added, and 
looked at me. I looked at the beach. 
There were so many sands of Olonne! 
I felt sure that Mrs. Artist would think 
as I did, and that on the morrow I was 
not losing my friend forever. For I 
was going—for good. But I wanted 
to be appreciative, and that fishing 
fleet was a card. So I simply said, 
“Not for fifty years.” 


n’est-ce pas?” 
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HALFWAY HOUSE 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


AVID ELLISON agreed with 
towns so little that he escaped 
from them early. Towns, he said, made 
him think of worms’ nests, a writhing, 
weaving horror, the members bound to- 
gether by a common rapacity. Though 
what he said was not just to the coast 
villages. These towns cannot escape the 
imminent tragedy of the sea nor the 
splendid austerity of the unconquerable 
seacoast which, in some parts, has not 
given man a foothold since the Pilgrims 
first made their adventurous landing. 
These towns breed brave men and 
women, and occasionally a lad like 


David Ellison grows up, who seems to be 
kin to the sea and to the lonely and 


savage coast. 

He escaped to the coast guards. He 
could not take the outward-bound course 
like his forefathers on the open sea, on 
account of his mother. The sea had 
claimed already too many of the Elh- 
sons. Up over Town Hill in the old 
cemetery there was a lot where one after 
another the Ellisons’ tombstones were 
marked with the words, “‘ Lost at Sea.’ 

The men of the coast guards are an 
odd people, when you come to think of 
it, and a queer kind of life they live; 
their thoughts are forever concentrated 
on the sea and on the vessels moving 
over the surface of the sea. The men 
who have grown old in the service are 
both grave and friendly; they sense 
things other people do not perceive; 
they have a knowledge of storms and a 
way of being able to know the shapes of 
vessels which to common eyes are only 
undistinguishable spots on the horizon. 

All night long the men guard the coast 
and inform the stations of the fates of 
vessels. By day the men sit looking out 


to sea; they are isolated as though they 
were on board ship. Sand, sky, sea, and 
the vessels sailing the sea bound their 
lives. Many stations are in distant 
places, hard to get at; they are joined 
to the life of the towns only by a narrow 
road running through soft marsh and 
wind-swept forest and moorland. 

These are the shores haunted by 
ghosts of dead ships and the dead men 
who sailed in them. There is the legend 
of a white stallion, sole survivor of a 
wrecked vessel, that ran wild for years 
on the dunes, and that, after he was 
trapped, freed himself and ran_ back 
into the sea whence he came. There 
are legends of wrecks and stories of 
wreckers and smugglers to be heard at 
the life-saving stations; stories of mirac- 
ulous escapes and of mysterious vessels 
sailing along safely, but with no hand at 
the rudder. 

Nor are all these stories of yesterday. 
The mystery of the rose is a story of this 
generation; everyone has heard David 
Ellison’s story and that of Assunta 
Flores. The rose is still blooming in the 
sparse earth on Spinet Rock Light, 
where Mary Angus was raised. 

David’s station was in Gurnet Reef 
Hollow, a part of the coast known as the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic. This coast 
is strewn with bones of dead ships; a 
sand cliff borders the ocean, and every 
now and then, at some great storm, the 
sea breaks in through the sand barrier 
and hurls inland the wreck of a vessel, 
and in time the shifting sand buries it 
and perhaps uncovers it again before the 
eyes of some other generation. 

The towns of this wild country border 
the bay. The back country comes to 
their very gardens—an impenetrable 
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tract of marsh, heath, and woodland, 
after that the cruel and encroaching 
dunes. Back country, dunes, and sea 
are all of them untamed; all of them 
exist to-day as in the beginning. 

David grew up with them, knowing 
which dune had shifted under the fury 
of the winter’s winds and which hollow 
was filling, and where the forests were 
being eaten by the sinister sands. He 
loved the savage coast that was forever 
untamable by man’s hand. 

Nothing broke the harmonious proces- 
sion of his days, not even love. For love 
didn’t come to David in a scorching 
flame. He fell in love as one breathes. 
Ile was so long Mary Angus’s friend 
that he didn’t know he had love in his 
heart for her until it blossomed between 
them. 

Mary Angus was the only girl David 
had ever known well, and to others she 
was as inaccessible as a princess in a 
fairy tale. Spinet Rock was her father’s 
Light, a second-class Light, a white light 
of a thirty-two flash, own cousin to great 
Highhead Light, except in magnitude. 
She was born in the Light, and she 
tended the Light from the time she was 
a baby. 

If there was a girl that seemed pre- 
destined to be a mate to David it was 
Mary, with her smooth hair so blond 
that it seemed almost silver in the sun, 
and a flush of honey-colored tan across 
her face, and her swift ways like a bird, 
and her capable hands. 

It wasn’t but a few weeks after they 
had found out they cared for each other 
and decided to marry that David was 
coming along from Spinet Rock Light 
to the station; his time off just took 
him there and back easily, and gave him 
an hour with Mary. 

All the afternoon the sea had been an 
almost intolerable blue and the horizon 
cut by a low fog bank—there it had 
stayed and had not moved; light clouds 
scurried overhead on some upper strata 
of wind, scurried and flowed as though 
afraid of a coming storm, and after it 
had passed over the face of the dune it 
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had stained it with secudding lavender 
shadows. The sun plunged down red 
behind the cloud bank. By the time 
David passed Dead Man’s Bar station 
it had set. The sea was lavender and 
the sky through the scudding clouds 
looked pale and high. 

David got to the halfway house when 
a torn fog wraith tore past him; it envel- 
oped him and the world and sped on, 
as though some one had torn a cloud 
with hands and cast it from him; little 
clouds of fog flew through the bayberry 
bushes and over sad-colored Mary’s- 
flower that at this place clothed the face 
of the sand in sparse patches. He could 
see the fog advancing in a barrier, pre- 
ceded by the wind-blown fog wraiths; 
he could see the fog wraiths racing in- 
land like frightened creatures, shutting 
out the dunes. He walked along rapidly. 
All the world now shut away from him 
and now opened up before him. The 
fog had come on in a strange fashion, 
not stealthily like a mist that was cousin 
to a rain, but violently, as though hor- 
rified at a coming disaster—a cold fog, 
a fog that smelled of storm; and now it 
had cut off David from all the world, 
infolding him in its moist gray blanket. 

Down below, at the foot of the sand 
hill, he could hear the lap-lapping of 
waves; out from behind the fog the 
frightened voices of vessels; below the 
Spinet he could hear two large vessels 
talking to each other. Spinet, Dead 
Man’s Bar, and the Gurnet Reef Hollow 
gave warning by horn and bell, and all 
the time the world was full of whispering, 
as though the voices of storm conversed 
together; this was broken only by the 
insistent lisping of the waves on the 
beach. The surface of the sea had begun 
to heave uneasily, and far off David 
could hear the whistling of the buoy on 
the shoals. 

There was something cold and secre- 
tive in this fog and in the wind that fol- 
lowed at its heels and tore it along—a 
wind that had not yet ruffled the face of 
the sea. Something exciting made his 
blood run faster. 
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Suddenly he stood still, as though at 
the command of an unheard voice, and 
then, drawn as by a magnet, he turned 
inland and made toward the old half- 
way house. An encroaching dune had 
swallowed it; its roof was covered with 
sand, only the door remained; one still 
could go in, and one half of a window 
high up let in at noon an uncertain ray 
of light. David walked without hesita- 
tion and without argument with himself 
toward the halfway house, as though to 
keep an appointment made with death 
itself. 

Then there came a sound that made 
his heart stop for a beat, as though from 
the feg some one had whispered his 
name. 

“Hello!” he cried, and then again, 
“Hello!” There was no answer. His 
voice sounded shockingly loud in the 
moist, enveloping fog. He stood still, 
and then the world was silent, except 
for the whispering of the voices of the 
storm. 


It had got dark swiftly; unseen clouds 
blanketed the face of the evening sky. 
Suddenly a whirl of wind parted the fog 
and David saw for a moment some one 
sitting near the halfway house, bowed 


over. He saw that this was a girl and 
that she was crying. He hurried for- 
ward, and then the fog cut him off, and 
it was not until he was close upon her 
that he saw her again. 

She seemed very young to David, and 
lonely and helpless in the immensity of 
the sand and the fog. She was dressed 
in black, as though in mourning, which 
was relieved only by a soft white band 
around her throat; her hair was dark 
and was pulled straight back from her 
forehead and done in an elaborate for- 
eign-looking knot; her dark eyes were 
frightened and swimming in tears. 

“Oh!” she said. “You have come.” 
She spoke as though she had expected 
him and as though he were late. 

*Didn’t you hear me calling?” said 
David. 

She shook her head, looking at him in 
a dumb, frightened sort of way. 


HALFWAY 


HOUSE 


“What are you doing so far away?” 
David asked. 

She was so little and soft that a surge 
of pity engulfed him. Then with ler 
puzzled air she said, very distinctly, 
always looking straight at him, as 
though he might unravel the mystery 
for her: 

“T do not understand at all why I am 
here or why I have come.” Then she 
added, “I only knew that I must.” 

At these words a sensation, almost of 
fear, ran over David, as though a keen 
wind had hit him at the roots of his hair. 

“Did you get lost?” 

“The fog cut me off,” she answered. 

“Do you often come here?” 

There were a few summer cottages not 
far from Dead Man’s Bar. Here the 
coast rises up sheerly and there is a far 
view of the sea; a few daring people 
who can bear isolation have built cot- 
tages near the neighboring farms. David 
assumed that she must have walked 
from there. 

She didn’t answer, and he repeated 
what he had said. She looked away 
from him, as though trying to see 
through the fog. 

“T like it here,” she said. 
peace here.” 

She seemed so tired as she spoke that 
again a surge of pity carried David along 
like a wave on its crest. 

Then for a while she sat there looking 
at David and he stood looking at her. 
It seemed to him, as he thought of it 
afterward, that they had been cut off 
from time and space—it was like meet- 
ing some one in eternity without any 
of the things of life to divert them from 
the thought of each other—as though a 
fog had cut them off from the world and 
that there remained only their two souls 
which had met face to face. 

He had no more fear of her than if she 
had been a little girl, though in the pres- 
ence of all women except Mary Angus 
he had been dumb, and he feared them 
all and disliked many, for they lived 
herded in towns. He was drawn close to 
this child by an intolerable pity. 


“There is 
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“Your trail isn’t far from here,” he 
told her. “T'll take you to it.” 

He walked beside her, always feeling 
as though he were alone in the world 
with her, and that because of this he 
was closer to her than he had ever been 
to any other human being. 

He found the coast road which winds 
along the shore, uniting one station with 
the other; the road was covered with 
the wagon ruts showed dimly. 
By this time the bay, the elder and wild 
rose bordering it, were dripping with the 
fog. 

He noticed that she was dressed in 
black and that she wore a wedding ring, 
and he found himself asking, “Are you 
married?”” It hurt him to ask this, but 
he couldn’t have told why. 

She looked up at him with an expres- 
sion of dumb suffering. 

“T was married. He died—not long 
ago,” she answered. 

David wanted to take her in his arms 
and hush her on his shoulder as though 
she were a child. He wanted to cry out: 
“Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t!” by which he 
meant, “Oh, don’t suffer so!’ But he 
said nothing. It was as if she had told 
him all the story of her life. 

Then she added, “I have a little girl.” 

David felt glad of that. 

They got to the path which led to 
Dead Man’s Bar station to join the 
road—a quicker path than the one by 
the beach—leading directly to the little 
settlement. 

“You go here,” he said. “Shall I go 
with you?”’ As he looked at her he saw 
she was afraid, but not afraid of the 
lonely path. Wht she was afraid of he 
couldn’t tell. 

They stood looking at each other 
questioningly, and there wrapped itself 
around David the feeling of being in a 
dream—this wasn't life; this was some- 
Then he found himself 


grass; 


thing else. 
saying: 

“You are coming back again, aren’t 
you?” 

“Oh yes!” she said. 

“Soon?” David asked. 
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“Very soon I shall come. 
David.” 

Again David had the light sensation 
of cold on his back. He knew she had 
never seen him before and she had not 
known his name, and he knew that this 
was the voice he had heard whispering 
to him when he had called “ Hello!” into 
the smothering silence of the fog. 


Good-by, 


He could not forget her. The feeling 
of pity which she had aroused invaded 
him and shut away from him the reali- 
**>s of life. 

“What has come to me,” he thought, 
“and what is the matter with me?” In 
all his life he had never seen anything 
so lonely as that little girl in black sit- 
ting beside the smothered halfway house, 
and the thought of her loneliness was a 
shadow to all his thoughts; he could 
not escape it, and he did not want to 
escape it. 

He saw her again three afternoons 
later on his way to Mary Angus. In- 
stead of taking the beach, he walked 
along the wagon road. This grown-over 
track seemed more remote than the 
dunes themselves. He walked along this 
track because he had a certainty that she 
would be there; he had the security as 
one has that the sun will rise, that some- 
where near the halfway house he would 
find her, and yet, when he saw her walk- 
ing slowly toward him, again his heart 
missed a beat. A sense of strangeness 
enveloped him, as though he were mov- 
ing in a fatal dream, and again the pity 
for her tore at his heart. She looked so 
little, she looked so lonely, it hurt him 
to see her in this wild place. He wanted 
to shelter her and defend her. 

She came toward him smiling. She 
varried in her hand some roses; they 
were strange roses, single, and looking 
like tropical butterflies with crimson 
petals and yellow centers, the foliage 
around was exotic and thick and giossy, 
and they had a perfume as penetratingly 
strong as attar of roses. 

“You didn’t find these here?” asked 
David. 
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“TI brought them from home,” she 
answered. 

He held out his hand for a rose and 
she gave one to him. Later he could not 
remember what they had said. They 
spoke the fragmentary words of friends, 
the kind of words one throws into a 
silence so that it may not become too 
full of meaning. 

They sat down on the crest of a dune 
on which some green things were grow- 
ing—bayberry, Mary’s flower, and beach 
grass. One could look at the sea. 

“IT wonder if these roses would grow 
if I put them in the sand?” she asked. 

“Wild roses grow well out here,” he 
answered. “I have heard my mother 
say you could slip roses in sand.” 

She planted them gravely, one after 
another. 

“Tf it rains they may grow,” she said. 
Then she rose and they walked in silence 
the short distance that had separated 
them from the trail leading to Dead 
Man’s Bar. 

“IT leave you here,” she said, and in 
a moment a clump of elders had hidden 
her from him. 

He went on his way toward Mary’s, a 
confusion in his heart. He felt as though 
life was asking him something, as 
though this meeting was a shadow of 
sole portentous thing. 

“That’s a queer rose you have,” said 
Mary. She took it from him. “I never 
saw one on the Cape before like it. 
Where did you find it, David?” 

“Out on the dunes.” 

“Out on the dunes? 
grow on the dunes?” 

“A girl on the dunes gave it to me. I 
don’t know who she is.” It hurt him 
intolerably to say that he did not know 
who she was; it seemed preposterous 
that he shouldn’t know her when she 
had so impressed herself upon his heart. 

Mary’s mother came into the room. 
She had been an inland woman and had 
made flowers bloom in the little garden 
around the Light. 

“There are no roses like this one in 
” she said. “That’s a rose 


Do such roses 


all the Cape, 
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from a foreign country. I saw one like 
that one time up in Maine, brought by a 
man who had been in the China trade.” 
He wanted to talk about the girl to 
Mary. He wanted to say he found her 
lost in the fog and to-day she came to 
meet him with the rose. But when he 
came to put it into words, it sound fool- 
ish and he could say nothing; so he sat 
there still, feeling as though he were 
under the enchantment of a dream. 


During the next few days David con- 
sciously tried to put the girl from his 
mind. There was no reason why he 
should think of her, and yet she was 
there, forever a background of his 
thoughts. He turned to Mary for com- 
fort; he clung to her as a child clings 
to its mother in the dark. 

A few days after this as he sat in the 
Light it seemed to Mary as though he 
were listening to something outside, as 
one might listen for a voice calling. He 
got up. 

“Well, I must be going,” he said. 

“You must be going? Why is that?” 
asked Mary’s mother, for David always 
stayed until the last moment, giving 
himself just time to get back to his 
station. He looked at the two women, 
dazed. 

Mary put her hand on his shoulder. 
“What is it, David?” she asked. And 
it seemed to him that the kindness she 
had in her heart streamed out of her. 

“T don’t rightly know,” he answered. 
“But I must be off.” 

Mary’s mother looked at them fixedly 
a moment, and left them standing to- 
gether. 

“David,” said Mary, “can’t you tell 
me your trouble? Can’t you tell me 
what’s been in your heart, David, and 
what it is that’s been coming between 
us?” 

A longing for his untroubled days and 
his undivided life surged up around him. 
He struggled for words. None came to 
him. What could he tell her? That he 
loved some one else—a strange girl 
whose name he did not know? Words 
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seemed to rob the whole thing of mean- 
ing; and yet there it was, some un- 
spoken obligation, something he could 
not escape, something he had to see 
through. 

Mary bent over and kissed his fore- 
head. ‘ David,” she said, “I know one 
thing. I know I love you forever. And 
I know your face is turned away from 
me and you can’t tell me why. But I 
know when you turn your face back to 
me you'll find me here waiting for you. 
But, oh, my dear, it’s hard that I can’t 
help the trouble that’s in your heart.” 
With that she kissed him again. 

And with his heart breaking he strode 
off, not looking behind him. It was as 
though he had been sucked out of the 
house on a tide of longing that was 
neither love nor desire, but which was 
stronger than either. A desperate home- 
sickness had seized him, the nostalgia 
of which men die in foreign countries, 

He went to the halfway house as a 
magnet to the pole, secure and content 
in his knowledge that she would be there 


waiting for him, a little, lonely, bowed 
figure who had put on him some mys- 


terious claim. And as he went a fog 
came up and walked along with him as 
though it were the inevitable accom- 
paniment of his meeting with her, as 
though the fog knew his purpose and 
intended to shut him off from the world 
with its impenetrable intimacy. 

She was sitting as though waiting for 
him, and for a while they sat near each 
other, not speaking. David was rocked 
in his own contentment. His conflict 
was over; he had no longer feeling of any 
betrayal. It was as though the door of 
his heart was opened that led into a 
secret place which he had never known 
existed. For a moment he did not strug- 
gle with life. 

Then, as they sat there, suddenly the 
fog parted, baring the cold, bright glit- 
ter of innumerable stars, infinitely re- 
mote. David looked up at them with 
awe. It seemed as though he had 
shrunk into nothingness in the presence 
of the still splendor of the heavens. He 
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needed the touch of a human being, and 
he heard himself imploring this unknown 
girl: 

“Let me hold you in my arms for a 
moment.” 

“Not now,” she whispered to him, 
putting her hand up in a faint, protest- 
ing gesture. She looked at him with a 
trust. “Not now, but the next time I 
come.” And then she walked away from 
him slowly. It though she 
stepped off the edge of the world; the 
fog had blotted her out, and David was 
left alone. 

How long he sat there he could not 
have told. The immense importance of 
what had just happened beat on him 
like an insistent, drenching rain. He 
was under some enchantment which cut 
him off from the life he had known. 
This strange and lonely child needed 
him, and he had pledged himself to 
her service. 

He got up and went back to the sta- 
tion. Throughout the long walk his 
thoughts went around in the treadmill. 

His life had been unified, complete, 
and now he had been invaded by this 
strange love from the outside; it as- 
sailed him like an outside force, asking 
something-of him. So his undivided life 
was now divided. His heart lay torn in 
two before him. It was as though he 
were divided into two persons, one 
plunged deep into the inexplicable thing 
which had befallen him, and the other 
his usual self, alive to every whisper of 
the wind. He sensed storm in the air; 
everything spoke of storm. Disaster 
was brewing, disaster was coming upon 
the breath of the lifting wind. There 
were vessels behind the blanket of fog, 
vessels below the brim of the horizon 
fated to destruction. 

All through his sleep he felt the storm 
rising. By morning the breakers were 
thundering on the beach, driven by the 
wind that has no check to it; it sweeps 
clear across the ocean from Spain to 
America. And yet the fog persisted; 
the wind drove the fog before it and 
there was more fog; it could not drive it 
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clear. Behind the fog came the tumultu- 
ous talking of frightened vessels. 

Mixed in David’s mind was the 
thought of Mary and the thought of the 
girl in the halfway house. It was so in- 
explicable that it would not give him 
rest, a mystery clamoring to be solved, 
while always below the surface of his 
thoughts there was the homesickness 
which she had aroused in him. 

This became so unbearable that late in 
the afternoon he got into his oilskins 
and went to the halfway house, knowing 
beforehand that it was impossible she 
should be there. It looked more lonely 
than ever, smothered over with sand. 
He went within to shelter himself from 
the smiting rain and from the howling 
cruelty of the wind. It was like a tomb, 
a grave of hope. There was the place 
where the stove had been, and still a 
bench and a locker for coal and wood. 
The place stifled him and he plowed 
back to the station again. His thoughts 
whirled through his mind like leaves 
before a storm. 

By nightfall the storm had become a 
tempest, and he went to bed with the 
captain’s voice in his ears: 

“Better get what sleep we can; like 
as not we'll be turned out before 
morning.” 

He sank instantly into profound sleep, 
and it seemed that no time had passed 
before he heard the alarm. With the 
sleep still heavy upon him he struggled 
into his clothes and out with the lifeboat. 
A vessel had gone ashore on the bar. 
The fog was still drifting in; one could 
barely make out the distress signal. A 
sense of apprehension gripped him. He 
heard them discuss whether it would be 
possible to launch the boat. He said, 
aloud: 

“We'll be too late if we don’t hurry! 
We'll be too late!” 

Then he heard the captain call out, 
“We'll have to try the lifeboat!” But 


the fog had shut down again, and they 
launched the boat as if by a miracle. 
They struggled outward over the cruel 
mountains of dark water. 
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A torch like a red eye was flaring from 
the deck of the vessel. The lifeboat 
toiled up the steep, glassy side of a wave. 
Then he thought he heard his name, 
“David!” and then again, ““David!”” He 
felt the familiar sensation of cold, as 
though a wind had been blowing at the 
roots of his hair. Again he fought dog- 
gedly with the cruel fury of the waves, 
toiling toward the torch’s red eye. A 
whirl of wind parted the fog and on the 
deck of the reeling vessel he thought he 
saw a frightened figure of a girl dressed 
in black. 

A terror gripped him, for it was the 
little bowed figure he knew so well, 
frightened and lonely, but no more 
frightened and no more lonely than he 
had seen her at the halfway house. She 
stood there with her puzzled air, as if 
waiting for the next move of fate, as 
though she dumbly expected some new 
disaster which never failed her. In her 
arms she held a little girl. 

With a baby in her arms she should 
be the first to enter the boat. They made 
alongside of the vessel’s lee and held 
themselves there with difficulty, the 
boat rising and falling on the crest of the 
greedy waves. She handed the child to 
David, and her lips formed some word 
inaudible to him in the sterm. He saw 
plainly her face lit up by the torch, 
plainly he saw a flaming, startled recog- 
nition in her eyes, a glad recognition. 
Then the word was given her to jump, 
and she jumped and missed and the 
water closed over her head. Then David 
saw a glimpse of her white face as she 
was swept down by the onrushing seas— 
and in a moment he was after her. 
He had her in his arms; then darkness 
enshrouded him as he battled toward 
the lifeboat. 

The next hour was blank to David. 
He retained consciousness and nothing 
more. How they got ashore he could 
not remember. He had only a vague 
memcry of a limp figure at the bottom 
of the boat, his own exhaustion, and of a 
child’s voice amid the storm. 

His next memory was the life-saving 
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She lay there less lonely now 
than she had seemed to him when he 
had first seen her there sitting with 
bowed head in the smothering immensity 
of the fog. The men and women 
grouped themselves around her pity- 
ingly; they were foreigners; some spoke 
English. The wrecked vessel was a bark 
twenty days from Fayal. 

Then a woman spoke to the captain of 
the station: 

“She was always worrying about her 
baby. She used to sit and look out to 
sea, as if wondering what would happen 
to her. She seemed to know—” 

“Who are her relatives?” the captain 
asked. “*Who knows about her?” 

“She had none. Her husband was 
dead. She was coming here to join her 
brother; just before she sailed she heard 
that he, also, had died—so, not knowing 
what to do, she came anyway.” 

There was silence. Then one of the 
women asked, “* What will become of the 
child?” 

David had stood there listening to 
them, as though from a great distance, 
and then suddenly the amazing meaning 
of it swept over him. He went forward 
and picked the baby up. 

“Tt is mine,” he said. She clung to 
him and put her face close to his, as 


station. 
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though she knew him. “T’ll take it to 


Mary Angus.” 


You may say such things can’t hap- 
pen. But there are stranger legends than 
these that come from the Graveyard of 
the Atlantic; and if you don’t believe 
this you may go to Gurnet Reef station 
and they will tell you about it, and you 
can see Assunta Flores with her foreign 
eyes and her heavy dark hair, and you 
‘an see Mary Angus, whom she calls 
mother. And then if you go up to the 
old halfway house by the wagon track 
and climb the dune above you will find 
growing there clumps of rose bushes 
which in their bloom with 
strange, exotic flowers. You can go, 
if you like, and see at Spinet Rock 
the same flower that Mary’s mother 
slipped into the sand and which has 
flourished. 

Then, if you like, you can explain it 
all by coincidence—that some lonely 
girl strayed from the cottages to talk to 
David on the dunes, and that she 
brought him the roses. But if you have 
been much on the outside shore you 
will not make your explanation chime 
with reason, because you will know that 
the reason of man is but a puny measure 
for creation’s immensity. 


season 


ESCAPE 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


NRECKONED moments of a high delight 
I, in a vivid childhood, ofttimes knew, 
But of the cause could nothing tell aright 
Why with the winds of Joy my spirits flew. 
My critics sighed and shook the doubtful head. 
“You are beside yourself,” they chastening said. 


But later I this self could chasten so, 

Its ecstasies were masked to casual eyes. 
Now on my way I unmolested go 

And even entertain the fine surmise 
That those beside themselves are but outside— 
Set free, the while, in regions fair and wide. 
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BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


” AD I the pen of a G. P. R. 
James,” Thackeray used occa- 
sionally to exclaim, “I would de- 
” Then, later, “But I need 
not say I have not the pen of that 
novelist; suffice it to say,” ete. 

I confess that I have read very little 
of G. P. R. James. I first heard of him, 
in my childhood, from Thackeray, and 
few of his works have come my way. I 
had it once on good authority that most 
of his novels begin with a solitary horse- 
man. Certainly some of them do. “A 
solitary horseman”! How much better 
than the “man on_horseback”—for 
whom some people have been straining 
their eyes in the general direction of 
Muscovy—or the man in the high- 
powered car: our modern substitutes, 
political or utilitarian. Stevenson knew 
well the value of that figure. No tale he 
ever wrote was so thrilling as the tale 
he only prophesied, ““The man or the 
hour had not yet come; but some day, 
I think, a boat shall put off from the 
Queen’s Ferry fraught with dear cargo, 
and some frosty night a horseman, on a 
tragic errand, rattle with his whip upon 
the green shutters of the inn at Burford.” 
The boat put off at last in Kidnapped, 
but the horseman has not yet come to 
Burford Bridge. Thackeray, I suppose, 
was far from envying G. P. R. James; 
yet I wonder if he might not legitimately 
have felt a strange value in that accus- 
tomed opening. The father of the breed 
who use this mystical, this almost sym- 
bolic figure, is Sir Walter Scott. “ Wal- 
ter Scott isn’t being boomed much, these 
days,” our young son confided to me 
some months ago. True; and yet his 
breed, thank God, have not all perished. 

It isa shadowy clan. Not in itself, for 
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pageantry was ever its habit. But it 
gathers now in its own glens, far from 
the public sun and the great lights of the 
market place. Only those seek it out 
who are in its counsels and know the 
paths across the heather. At the brink 
of the seaur, at the top of the ravine, a 
single clansman may hold the pass. That 
was ever their way. Challenged and 
admitted by the watcher—G. P. R. 
James or Harrison Ainsworth, Rider 
Haggard, or John Buchan, or A. E. W. 
Mason, or, it may be, young Talbot 
Mundy—you are made free of the ban- 
queting-cave where Sir Walter consti- 
tutes the Presence. There are authors 
who take time off to play clansman— 
R. L. S. among others—but I speak now 
only of those who have no other business 
than to serve the clan, no home but the 
fortified recesses of the wild hills. They 
have secret friends in mart and council- 
hall, on the Bench and in the City—well- 
wishers who make private reservations 
when speech grows flowery at a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. But the reigning 
dynasty is Hanoverian, and formal oaths 
of allegiance are made in other quarters. 
You may mention your favorite clans- 
man without danger, these days of 
amnesty, but it is understood that he is 
disqualified for any place at court. 

By which I mean not only that Walter 
Scott is not being boomed much, these 
days, but that G. P. R. James and Har- 
rison Ainsworth have fallen to the worm 
that dies not, and that these other gen- 
tlemen are read, indeed, but not by 
critics. You would think that a high- 
brow might read what he pleased, but 
apparently it is a constant struggle to 
keep yourself in the highbrow class. So, 
at least, I explain the unwillingness of 
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the literati to try out any books that 
have given delight to the unillumined. 
Detective stories seem, somehow, to be 
exempt from these discriminations. The 
most learned will tell you smilingly that 
they have sat up late over Arséne Lupin 
or Cleek of Scotland Yard. They always 
remird me of certain delicate old ladies I 
have known, who confessed not only to 
occasionally “taking,” but to positively 
“liking,” a teaspoonful of whisky in a 
glass of milk with a good deal of sugar in 
it. Their voices strike the same note of 
innocent doggishness. One even recalls 
the classic phrase, “‘Madonnas who tell 
you they could have been Magdalens if 
they had chosen.” . . . I suppose the real 
reason is that the detective story does 
not exist, from the critic’s point of view. 
A fancy for the detective story is not a 
fancy for second- or third-rate literature; 
it is more like a fancy for waffles or clog 
dancing—something taken from a dif- 
ferent category. It does not involve 
your literary standards. 

When it comes, however, to novelists 
who write mere “yarns,” their backs 
stiffen. A man with a score of volumes 
to his credit has, as it were, entered their 
field—come up for examination and 
offered himself for the plucking process. 
They usually do pluck him—for, as I 
say, the reigning intellectual dynasty is 
other. I do not know what reputation 
G. P. R. James enjoyed among the Vic- 
torian highbrows. But he has never 
come back, like Trollope—scorned once 
and now enthroned. MHarrison Ains- 
worth certainly has no place in critiques 
of Victorian fiction. Scott was placed 
too high for them ever to pull him down; 
but if contemporary critics discussed his 
case seriously, instead of merely taking 
him for granted as lying up there on the 
top shelf, they would probably find 
themselves speaking with the accent of 
Thomas Love Peacock, and not with the 
tongue of Europe in 1820. Like Pea- 
cock, the critics of to-day are “spirits of 
the frozen ocean to all romance.” I am 
not referring, you understand, to the 
paid educators of childhood and the 
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compilers of public-school textbooks. I 
refer, rather, to the literati, the people 
“in the know,” whose approval is the 
hall mark of the truly chic. They have 
taken over the rods and fasces that fell 
from hands which were busy and skilful 
in the ‘nineties. Nearly two thousand 
years ago they were the audience for a 
notable address by St. Paul on Mars’ 
Hill. They change their spots, but not 
their temper. It is they who are per- 
mitted to say what has, and what has 
not, “style.” To be sure, it is not so 
much their fashion, at the moment, to 
“are about style; they are all for sub- 
stance. I suspect the clansmen are not 
“serious” enough for them. 

I hold no impassioned brief for G. P. 
R. James and Harrison Ainsworth. I 
am saving both their read and their un- 
read volumes till a more restful day. 
They can wait. The real business of the 
active person is to recognize and defend 
the younger clansmen. An occasional 
re-perusal of Scott will clear the mind 
and tutor the palate. 

How are they to be defended? Not, 
obviously, by discovering in them the 
substance that is dear to the highbrows 
nowadays. Their politics are very sim- 
ple, and they were always poor econo- 
mists. They do write “yarns”; there is 
no doubt about it. The trouble is not 
so much that they write them, even, as 
that they write nothing else. Stevenson 
wrote yarns, too. But, though critics 
may agree that Treasure Island and Kid- 
napped, and The Master of Ballantrae are 
his best work, you may be sure that he 
would not have got his reputation with 
them on those books alone. He had the 
luck to make other, many other, con- 
tacts with literature, and those other 
contacts, I venture to say, were the 
means of his introduction to critical 
favor. He was helped, too, by his per- 
sonal legend. Who acclaimed that mas- 
terpiece, Treasure Island, when it first 
appeared? Thousands, you will say. 
Were the critics among them? And if 


they were, why were they? Not on the 
score of its sole merits, I warrant you. 
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No, the tale of adventure, pure and 
simple, is somehow not nowadays sup- 
The tale of 
* may deal in 


posed to be literature. 


adventure, the “romance, 
human psychology very successfully ; but 
if the chief interest lies in the adventure, 
it is not, I take it, a serious book. Scott, 
being a great artist, and a great realist, 
as well as a great romancer, will get in 
at one door if not at another. But I 
admit that these gentlemen fall below 
him. Let us tackle this thing fairly. I 
suspect that the charge of unseriousness 
is based on the supposed remoteness 
from real life of the action of such a 
book. But are the critics not restricting 
the definition of real life? As Mr. Pear- 
sall Smith said in his Trivia, in real life 
people “are burned alive, and do hang 
themselves on meat hooks.” (The quo- 
tation is from memory, and I apologize 
for inexactness.) The most extraor- 
dinary things do happen. The daily 
papers are an orgy of sensational—fact. 
Was it not (at least so I read it) Mr. 
Kipling who replied to a bantering ac- 
quaintanee, “No; The Finest Story in 
the World is only the last rinsings of an 
effete imagination compared with Law- 
rence’s story”? It depends on the old 
quarrel—must a book be not only true, 
but typical? And is there not a little 
too much tendency to consider that only 
the sordid and the drab, the morbid and 
the tragic, are either typical or true? 
Has not incredible adventure always 
lzin in wait for the man who desires it 
enough? If you choose—if you are will- 
ing—my dear critic, you can yourself, 
forsaking quill and proof sheet, wander 
to Papua or the Congo, beyond the 
Pamirs or the Mountains of the Moon. 
I would be willing to wager that even 
to you, essence of civilization though 
you may be, extraordinary, romantic, 
adventurous, “hair’s - breadth” things 
might happen. Your volume of Tche- 
koff or Hamsun might perhaps turn 
from your breast not a bullet, a black- 
jack, or the fingers of a pickpocket, but 
an honest-to-goodness poisoned arrow 
from a blow-pipe. Yet you object to a 
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solitary horseman. . . . You also think, 
no doubt, that your life as you live it 
would be fit subject for fiction, whereas 
if you sought out these desperate places 
you would become unimportant to the 
true novelist. Well, one does not want 
to prick that bubble. But it is a curious 
convention, all the same, that the prop- 
erest hero is the man who dwells ever in 
“the sweet security of streets,’ depart- 
ing therefrom only by train, with his 
neighbor’s wife. I wonder if it will hold 
water forever: It looks a bit leaky 
already. 

Some one will appositely mention 
Conrad as the idol of critics and the 
novelist of—to put it mildly—outlying 
places and fantastic event. Certainly 
the stuff of Falk, Heart of Darkness, and 
The Rescue is uncommon enough; Vie- 
tory as romantic as you make them. 
And Conrad is placed higher than al- 
most any one by the cognoscenti. There 
are, I fancy, two reasons for the excep- 
tion made in Conrad’s favor. I may be 
wrong, but at least I can speak as an 
original Conradian. The cognoscenti got 
in Conrad the Kipling material (which 
they professed to scorn on account of the 
Kipling method, but secretly hankered 
for, as do all people who were not got by 
the Time Spirit upon a hareem of blue- 
books) with the psychological subtlety 
of Henry James. ‘Those were the days 
when Henry James was the idol of the 
cognoscenti, and methods in fiction stood 
or fell by comparison with his. (I know, 
because again I was in those days a 
passionate “Jacobite.” Yes, they called 
themselves that, as they called him “the 
Master.”’ I believe the fashion is over.) 
Conrad “passed” triumphantly, be- 
cause few people read him, because he 
was as subtle as Henry James, and be- 
cause highbrows do not really object to 
the exotic if it is properly dealt with. 
(They have always admitted Pierre 
Loti, for example.) And there was Con- 
rad’s style, you see. They may say as 
much as they like about substance, but 
there is this much sanity in the high- 
brows’ attitude—that they always do 
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have an eye out for style. They have 
been corrupting their taste, these latter 
years, with too many translations out of 
Slavic and Seandinavian tongues—a 
highbrow practically has to admit that 
you cannot judge of style in a transla- 
tion—but when it comes to straight 
English, they do demand something be- 
sides journalese. 

Very well; on the point of style we 
can, I think, meet them. There is narra- 
tive style, and there is “style.” There 
is no room here to explain the differen- 
tiation. Many people have the former 
who have not the latter. Conrad has the 
latter, but not—unless in Victory—the 
former. As no one will deny to the clans- 
men the power of free and smooth mo- 
tion within the plot, let us pass to the 
more occult and precious thing. 

Sir Rider Haggard, I fancy, is not 
credited with “style.” I wonder if the 
critics have taken the trouble to read 
Allan and the Holy Flower, or the trilogy 
that begins with Marie. What is style? 
But we are not writing a book, nor is this 
the place to evoke the shades of the great 
rhetoricians. A good style must, at 
least, have a diction fitted to its ma- 
terial; it must find the rightly evocative 
word, and there must be a certain beauty 
or harmony in the fall of the phrases. 
Milton is good, and Poe is good; Thomas 
Hardy is good, and Samuel Butler is 
and they are all good for different 
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things. 


There are nine and sixty ways of construct- 
ing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


For the purpose in hand, the clansmen 
have style. If I seem to be begging the 
question with my “purpose in hand,” 
have patience. Ido not mean that read- 
ableness constitutes style. The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes are as readable 
as anything I know of, but they are not, 
in the strict sense, literature. The Inno- 


cence of Father Brown is no better as 
detective fiction, but it is literature. Sir 
Conan Doyle has no style, and Mr. 
Chesterton has a very good one, and 
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there is the difference between the two. 
The difference between Rudyard Kip- 
ling and O. Henry is wide as the world: 
but if you choose to leave out the othe: 
points of comparison, this one will per 
fectly suffice you. Kipling has (to put 
it mildly) an excellent style, and O. 
Henry (to speak with equal mildness 
has a very bad one. Or you may say, 
more simply still: Kipling has style and 
O. Henry has not. (I should never, on 
my own initiative, have mentioned 0. 
Henry in the same breath with Kipling, 
but it is so constantly done that I may 
perhaps be pardoned.) I would recom- 
mend to the critics the careful perusa! 
of Prester John, for example. Colonel 
Buchan, when he chooses, writes as well 
as Stevenson. I know that is a breath- 
taking statement, and I am not prepared 
to say that John Buchan’s every page is 
as good as Stevenson’s every page. No 
one strove for effects more sedulously 
than R. L. S.; he is the craftsman par 
excellence, since he cared chiefly for his 
craft. In the essays I think his con- 
scious technique palls eventually; in the 
best of the romances it does not, be- 
cause the plot is the thing. His style 
adapts itself to a given material. In the 
essays there is no particular material for 
it to adapt itself to, and it is the less 
successful. 

When it comes to The Four Feathers, 
and Greenmantle, and The Ivory Trail, 
how shall they be defended to those who 
would refuse to take them seriously? 
How shall you prove that Greenmanile is 
literature, to people who are schwdrming 
over South Wind? I would bow my head 
in silence and “take heather”. with no 
word of my flight, if the crities stuck to 
Sir Thomas Browne and Walter Savage 
Landor. But they do not. We have 
heard strange folk commended for their 
prose, these latter years, by those who 
are supposed to know. Have I not seen 
in the pages of the London Mercury 
impassioned praise of the style of one 
C. M. Doughty, who wrote Travels in 
Arabia Deserta? Enough said. Archa- 
isms grow easily into a nuisance, even in 
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Burton. But if anyone can stand 
Doughty, he can more than stand G. P. 
R. James or Harrison Ainsworth. They 
are less gymnastic in habit, but more 
raceful. I do not say that the clans- 
men are as great as the greatest. Did I 
not at once admit that they all fall below 
Sir Walter? But they are good enough 
to be ealled “literature.” That mini- 
mum we claim. And qua prose, the 
prose of Rider Haggard and John 
Buchan, at their best (I have no room to 
quote) not only is good, but puts it all 
over many of the contemporary W riters 
the COG NOSCE nti praise. My indications 
must suffice, and people must fill out the 
list for themselves. 

No: I suspect that were there time 
and inclination for a full inquiry, the 
critics would have to admit the point of 
style. Even then they would be stub- 
born, I feel sure, about the clansmen, 
for they do write “yarns.” Until we all 
admit that the tale of adventure is a 
dignified genre, we shall not agree. 
When you think of the original purposes 
of narrative, and the spirit that presided 
over its development, it becomes a little 
absurd to relegate the hoary-headed ro- 
mance forever to the playground. I 
grant you that E. Phillips Oppenheim is 
not literature. But must Buchan be 
classed with him because he, too, has 
written spy stories? Psychology is not 
the first business of the “yarn’’; but 
characters must, of course, be made 
plausible. Long John Silver does not 
have to be so plausible as Emma Bovary, 
since what he does is more important 
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than what heis. There is “ Bovarysme,” 
but there is no “Silverism.”’ Still, he 
must appear to you as a person really 
likely to stand behind those deeds. Will 
anyone say he does not? The heroes of 
Oppenheim are mere bunches of motor 
nerves. But that is not true of the 
clansmen’s heroes. Sandy exists, Blenk- 
iron exists, the Englishman in The Four 
Feathers and the preposterous lady in 
The Ivory Trail exist. Hans the Hotten- 
tot not only exists, but is as unforgetable 
as Mause Headrigg or Caleb Balder- 
stone. For me, Lawrence Nightgall 
exists, and Gog and Magog 

No, it must be that the tale of adven- 
ture itself is out of court. The solitary 
horseman was “out” in the Forty-five, 
and they hold it up against him. Thack- 
eray was only making fun of G. P. R. 
James. Let us go apart with our White 
Rose. 

I wonder if Stevenson was right about 
the boat at the Queen’s Ferry? Is Kid- 
napped the answer? Myself, I think I 
know better. When the boat puts off 
from the Queen’s Ferry, it will make, 
under cover of the night, for France. 
Aboard it will be a solitary clansman, 
come down from the hills with letters 
hidden in his game pouch. Once on 
French soil, he will be passed from secret 
friend to secret friend along the ways 
devised. He knows his errand well. 
He bears despatches of the gravest im- 
port, and will deliver them, as straight 
as the dangers of the road _ allow, 
into the appointed hands of the great 
Dumas. 
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VI—THE HOLE IN THE WALL 


BY GILBERT Kk. CHESTERTON 


WO men, the one an architect and 

the other an archeologist, met on 
the steps of the great house at Prior’s 
Park; and their host, Lord Bulmer, in 
his breezy way, thought it natural to 
introduce them. It must be confessed 
that he was hazy as well as breezy, and 
had no very clear connection in his mind, 
beyond the sense that an architect and 
an archeologist begin with the same 
series of letters. The world must remain 
in a reverent doubt as to whether he 
would, on the same principles, have pre- 
sented a diplomatist to a dipsomaniac or 
He was 
man, 


a ratiocinator to a rat catcher. 
a big, fair, bull-necked young 
abounding in outward gestures, uncon- 
sciously flapping his gloves and flourish- 
ing his stick. 

* You two ought to have something to 
talk about,” he said, cheerfully. ‘*Old 
buildings and all that sort of thing; this 
is rather an old building, by the way, 
though I say it who shouldn’t. I must 
ask you to excuse me a moment; I’ve 
got to go and see about the cards for 
this Christmas romp my sister’s arrang- 
ing. We hope to see you all there, of 
course. Juliet wants it to be a fancy- 
dress affair—abbots and crusaders and 
all that. My ancestors, I suppose, after 
all.” 

“T trust the abbot was not an ances- 
tor,” said the archeological gentleman, 


with a smile. 

“Only a sort of great-uncie, I imag- 
ine,’ answered the other, laughing; then 
his rather rambling eye rolled round the 
ordered landscape in front of the house; 
an artificial sheet of water ornamented 
with an antiquated nymph in the center 


and surrounded by a park of tall trees 
now gray and black and frosty, for it was 
in the depth of a severe winter. 

“It’s getting jolly cold,” his lordship 
continued. ‘My sister hopes we shall 
have some skating as well as dancing.” 

“If the crusaders come infull armor,” 
said the other, “you must be careful not 
to drown your ancestors.” 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that,” an- 
swered Bulmer; “this precious lake of 
ours is not two feet deep anywhere.”’ 
And with one of his flourishing gestures 
he stuck his stick into the water to dem- 
onstrate its shallowness. They could see 
the short end bent in the water, so that 
he seemed for a moment to lean his large 
weight on a breaking staff. 

“The worst you can expect is to see 
an abbot sit down rather suddenly,” he 
added, turning away. “Well, au revoir; 
I'll let you know about it later.” 

The archeologist and the architect 
were left on the great stone steps smiling 
at each other; but whatever their com- 
mon interests, they presented a consid- 
erable personal contrast, and the fanciful 
might even have found some contradic- 
tion in each considered individually. 
The former, a Mr. James Haddow, came 
from a drowsy den in the Inns of Court, 
full of leather and parchment, for the 
law was his profession and history only 
his hobby; he was indeed, among other 
things, the solicitor and agent of the 
Prior’s Park estate. But he himself was 
far from drowsy and seemed remarkably 
wide awake, with shrewd and prominent 
blue eyes, and red hair brushed as neatly 
as his very neat costume. The latter, 
whose name was Leonard Crane, came 
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straight from a crude and almost cock- 
ney office of builders and house agents 
in the neighboring suburb, sunning itself 
at the end of a new row of jerry-built 
houses with plans in very bright colors 
and notices in very large letters. But a 
serious observer, at a second glance, 
might have seen in his eyes something of 
that shining sleep that is called vision; 
and his yellow hair, while not affectedly 
long, was unaffectedly untidy. It was 
a manifest if melancholy truth that the 
architect was an artist. But the artistic 
temperament was far from explaining 
him; there was something else about 
him that was not definable, but which 
some even felt to be dangerous. Despite 
his dreaminess, he would sometimes sur- 
prise his friends with arts and even 
sports apart from his ordinary life, like 
memories of some previous existence. 


On this occasion, nevertheless, he has- 
tened to disclaim any authority on the 
other man’s hobby. 

‘*T mustn’t appear on false pretences,” 


he said, with a smile. “I hardly even 
know what an archeologist is, except 
that a rather rusty remnant of Greek 
suggests that he is a man who studies 
old things.” 

“Yes,” replied Haddow, grimly. “An 
archeologist is a man who studies old 
things and finds they are new.” 

Crane looked at him steadily for a 
moment and then smiled again. 

“Dare one suggest,” he said, “that 
some of the things we have been talking 
about are among the old things that 
turn out not to be old?” 

His companion also was silent for a 
moment, and the smile on his rugged 
face was fainter as he replied, quietly: 

“The wall round the park is really old. 
The one gate in it is Gothic, and I cannot 
find any trace of destruction or restora- 
tion. But the house and the estate gen- 
erally—well the romantic ideas read 
into these things are often rather recent 
romances, things almost like fashionable 
novels. For instance, the very name of 
this place, Prior’s Park, makes every- 
body think of it as a moonlit medieval 


abbey; I dare say the spiritualists by 
this time have discovered the ghost of a 
monk there. But, according to the only 
authoritative study of the matter I can 
find, the place was simply called Prior's 
as any rural place is called Podger’s. It 
was the house of a Mr. Prior, a farm- 
house, probably, that stood here at some 
time or other and was a local landmark. 
Oh, there are a great many examples of 
the same thing, here and everywhere 
else. This suburb of ours used to be a 
village, and because some of the people 
slurred the name and pronounced it Hol- 
liwell, many a minor poet indulged in 
fancies about a Holy Well, with spells 
and fairies and all the rest of it, filling the 
suburban drawing-rooms with the Celtic 
twilight. Whereas anyone acquainted 
with the facts knows that ‘Hollinwall’ 
simply means ‘the hole in the wall,’ and 
probably referred to some quite trivial 
accident. That’s what I mean when I 
say that we don’t so much find old things 
as we find new ones.” 

Crane seemed to have grown some- 
what inattentive to the little lecture on 
antiquities and novelties, and the cause 
of his restlessness was soon apparent, 
and indeed approaching. Lord Bulmer’s 
sister, Juliet Bray, was coming slowly 
across the lawn, accompanied by one 
gentleman and followed by two others. 
The young architect was in the illogical 
condition of mind in which he preferred 
three to one. 

The man walking with the lady was no 
other than the eminent Prince Borodino, 
who was at least as famous as a distin- 
guished diplomatist ought to be, in the 
interests of what is called secret diplo- 
macy. He had been paying a round of 
visits at various English country houses, 
and exactly what he was doing for 
diplomacy at Prior’s Park was as much 
a secret as any diplomatist could desire. 
The obvious thing to say of his appear- 
ance was that he would have been ex- 
tremely handsome if he had not been 
entirely bald. But, indeed, that would 
itself be a rather bald way of putting it. 
Fantastic as it sounds, it would fit the 
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case better to say that people would 
have been surprised to see hair growing 
on him; as surprised as if they had found 
hair growing on the bust of a Roman 
emperor. His tall figure was buttoned 
up in a tight-waisted fashion that rath- 
er accentuated his potential bulk, and 
he wore a red flower in his button- 
hole. Of the two men walking behind 
one was also bald, but in a more partial 
and also a more premature fashion, for 
his drooping mustache was still yellow, 
and if his eyes were somewhat heavy it 
was with languor and not with age. His 
name was Horne Fisher, and he talked 
so easily and idly about everything that 
nobody had ever discovered his favorite 
subject. His companion was a more 
striking, and even more sinister, figure, 
and he had the added importance of 
being Lord Bulmer’s oldest and most 
intimate friend. He was generally known 
with a severe simplicity as Mr. Brain; 
but it was understood that he had been 
a judge and police official in India, and 
that he had enemies, who had repre- 
sented his measures against crime as 
themselves almost criminal. He was a 
brown skeleton of a man with dark, deep, 
sunken eyes and a black mustache that 
hid the meaning of his mouth. Though 
he had the look of one wasted by some 
tropical disease, his movements were 
much more alert than those of his loung- 
ing companion. 

“It’s all settled,” announced the lady, 
with great animation, when they came 
within hailing distance. “* You’ve all got 
to put on masquerade things and very 
likely skates as well, though the prince 
says they don’t go with it; but we don’t 
care about that. It’s freezing already, 
and we don’t often get such a chance in 
England.” 

“Even in India we don’t exactly skate 
all the round,” observed Mr. 
Brain. 

* And even Italy is not primarily asso- 
” said the Italian. 


year 


ciated with ice, 


“Ttaly is primarily associated with 
remarked Mr. Horne Fisher. “I 
mean with ice-cream men. Most people 


ices,” 
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in this country imagine that Italy is 
entirely populated with ice-cream men 
and organ grinders. There certainly are 
a lot of them; perhaps they’re an invad- 
ing army in disguise.” 

“How do you know they are not the 
secret emissaries of our diplomacy?” 
asked the prince, with a slightly scornful 
smile. “An army of organ grinders 
might pick up hints, and their monkeys 
might pick up all sorts of things.” 

“The organs are organized, in fact,” 
said the flippant Mr. Fisher. ‘Well, 
I’ve known it pretty cold before now in 
Italy and even in India, up on the Him- 
alayan slopes. The ice on our own little 
round pond will be quite cozy by com- 
parison.” 

Juliet Bray was an attractive lady 
with dark hair and eyebrows and danc- 
ing eyes, and there was a geniality and 
even generosity in her rather imperious 
ways. In most matters she could com- 
mand her brother, though that noble- 
man, like many other men of vague 
ideas, was not without a touch of the 
bully when he was at bay. She could 
certainly command her guests, even to 
the extent of decking out the most re- 
spectable and reluctant of them with her 
medizeval masquerade. And it really 
seemed as if she could command the 
elements also, like a witch. For the 
weather steadily hardened and _ sharp- 
ened; that night the ice of the lake, 
glimmering in the moonlight, was like a 
marble floor, and they had begun to 
dance and skate on it before it was dark. 

Prior's Park, or, more properly, the 
surrounding district of Holinwall, was a 
country seat that had become a suburb; 
having once had only a dependent vil- 
lage at its doors, it now found outside 
all its doors the signals of the expansion 
of London. Mr. Haddow, who was en- 
gaged in historical researches both in the 
library and the locality, could find little 
assistance in the latter. He had already 
realized, from the documents, that 
Prior’s Park had originally been some- 
thing like Prior’s Farm, named after 
some local figure, but the new social 
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conditions were all against his tracing 
the story by its traditions. Had any of 
the real rustics remained, he woulde 
probably have found some lingering 
legend of Mr. Prior, however remote he 
might be. But the new nomadic popula- 
tion of clerks and artisans, constantly 
shifting their homes from one suburb to 
another, or their children from one 
school to another, could have no corpo- 
rate continuity. They had all that for- 
getfulness of history that goes every- 
where with the extension of education. 

Nevertheless, when he came out of the 
library next morning and saw the wintry 
trees standing round the frozen pond 
like a black forest, he felt he might well 
have been far in the depths of the coun- 
try. The old wall running round the park 
kept that inclosure itself still entirely 
rural and romantic, and one could easily 
imagine that the depths of that dark 
forest faded away indefinitely into dis- 
tant vales and hills. The gray and black 
and silver of the wintry wood were all the 
more severe or somber as a contrast to 
the colored carnival groups that already 
stood on and around the frozen pool. 
For the house party had already flung 
themselves impatiently into fancy dress, 
and the lawyer, with his neat black suit 
and red hair, was the only modern figure 
among them. 

“ Aren’t you going to dress up?” asked 
Juliet, indignantly shaking at him a 
horned and towering blue headdress of 
the fourteenth century which framed her 
face very becomingly, fantastic as it was. 
“Everybody here has to be in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Even Mr. Brain has put on a 
sort of brown dressing gown and says 
he’s a monk; and Mr. Fisher got hold of 
some old potato sacks in the kitchen and 
sewed them together; he’s supposed to 
be a monk, too. As to the prince, he’s 
perfectly glorious, in great crimson robes 
as a cardinal. He looks as if he could 
poison everybody. You simply must be 
something.” 

“T will be something later in the day,” 
he replied. ‘At present I am nothing 
but an antiquary and an attorney. I 
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75 
have to see your brother presently, 
about some legal business and also some 
local investigations he asked me to make. 
I must look a little like a steward when 
I give an account of my stewardship.” 

“Oh, but my brother has dressed up!” 
cried the girl. ““Very much so. No end, 
if I may say so. Why he’s bearing down 
on you now in all his glory.” 

The noble lord was indeed marching 
toward them in a magnificent sixteenth- 
century costume of purple and gold, 
with a gold-hilted sword and a plumed 
“ap, and manners to match. Indeed, 
there was something more than his usual 
expansiveness of bodily action in his ap- 
pearance at that moment. It almost 
seemed, so to speak, that the plumes on 
his hat had gone to his head. He flapped 
his great, gold-lined cloak like the wings 
of a fairy king in a pantomime; he even 
drew his sword with a flourish and waved 
it about as he did his walking-stick. In 
the light of after events there seemed to 
be something monstrous and ominous 
about that exuberance, something of the 
spirit that is called fey. At the time it 
merely crossed a few people’s minds that 
he might possibly be drunk. 

As he strode toward his sister the first 
figure he passed was that of Leonard 
Crane, clad in Lincoln green, with the 
horn and baldrick and sword appropriate 
to Robin Hood; for he was standing 
nearest to the lady, where, indeed, he 
might have been found during a dispro- 
portionate part of the time. He had 
displayed one of his buried talents in the 
matter of skating, and now that the skat- 
ing was over seemed disposed to prolong 
the partnership. The boisterous Bulmer 
playfully made a pass at him with his 
drawn sword, going forward with the 
lunge in the proper fencing fashion, and 
making a somewhat too familiar Shake- 
spearean quotation about a rodent and 
a Venetian coin. 

Probably in Crane also there was a 
subdued excitement just then; anyhow, 
in one flash he had drawn his own sword 
and parried; and then suddenly, to the 
surprise of everyone, Bulmer’s weapon 
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seemed to spring out of his hand into the 
air and rolled away on the ringing ice. 

“Well, I never!” said the lady, as if 
with justifiable indignation. ** You never 
told me you could fence, too.” 

Bulmer put up his sword with an air 
rather bewildered than annoyed, which 
increased the impression of something 
irresponsible in his mood at the moment; 
then he turned rather abruptly to his 
lawyer, saying: 

“We can settle up about the estate 
after dinner; I’ve missed nearly all the 
skating as it is, and I doubt if the ice 
will hold till to-morrow night. I think I 
shall get up early and have a spin by 
myself.” 

“You won't be disturbed with my 
company,” said Horne Fisher, in his 
weary fashion. “If I have to begin the 
day with ice, in the American fashion, I 
prefer it in smaller quantities. But no 
early hours for me in December. The 
early bird catches the cold.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t die of catching a cold,” 
answered Bulmer, and laughed. 


A considerable group of the skating 
party had consisted of the guests staying 
at the house, and the rest had tailed off 
in twos and threes some time before most 
of the guests began to retire for the 
night. Neighbors, always invited to 
Prior's Park on such occasions, went 
back to their own houses in motors or on 
foot; the legal and archeological gentle- 
man had returned to the Inns of Court 
by a late train, to get a paper called for 
during his consultation with his client; 
and most of the other guests were drift- 
ing and lingering at various stages on 
their way up to bed. Horne Fisher, as if 
to deprive himself of any excuse for his 
refusal of early rising, had been the first 
to retire to his room; but, sleepy as he 
looked, he could not sleep. He had 
picked up from a table the book of anti- 
quarian topography, in which Haddow 
had found his first hints about the origin 
of the local name, and, being a man with 
a quiet and quaint capacity for being 
interested in anything, he began to read 
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it steadily, making notes now and then 
of details on which his previous reading 
left him with a certain doubt about his 
present conclusions. His room was the 
one nearest to the lake in the center of 
the woods, and was therefore the quiet- 
est, and none of the last echoes of the 
evening's festivity could reach him. He 
had followed carefully the argument 
which established the derivation from 
Mr. Prior’s farm and the hole in the wall, 
and disposed of any fashionable fancy 
about monks and magic wells, when he 
began to be conscious of a noise audible 
in the frozen silence of the night. It was 
not a particularly loud noise, but it 
seemed to consist of a series of thuds or 
heavy blows, such as might be struck on 
a wooden door by a man seeking to 
enter. They were followed by something 
like a faint creak or crack, as if the obsta- 
cle had either been opened or had given 
way. He opened his own bedroom door 
and listened, but as he heard talk and 
laughter all over the lower floors, he 
had no reason to fear that a summons 
would be neglected or the house left 
without protection. He went to his open 
window, looking out over the frozen 
pond and the moonlit statue in the mid- 
dle of their circle of darkling woods, and 
listened again. But silence had returned 
to that silent place, and, after straining 
his ears for a considerable time, he could 
hear nothing but the solitary hoot of a 
distant departing train. Then he re- 
minded himself how many nameless 
noises can be heard by the wakeful dur- 
ing the most.ordinary night, and, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, went wearily to bed. 


He awoke suddenly and sat up in bed 
with his ears filled, as with thunder, with 
the throbbing echoes of a rending cry. 
He remained rigid for a moment, and 
then sprang out of bed, throwing on the 
loose gown of sacking he had worn all 
day. He went first to the window, which 
was open, but covered with a thick cur- 
tain, so that his room was still com- 
pletely dark; but when he tossed the 
curtain aside and put his head out, he 
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saw that a gray and silver daybreak had 
already appeared behind the black 
woods that surrounded the little lake, 
and that was all that he did see. Though 
the sound had certainly come in through 
the open window from this direction, 
the whole scene was still and empty 
under the morning light as under the 
moonlight. Then the long, rather lacka- 
daisical hand he had laid on a window- 
sill gripped it tighter, as if to master a 
tremor, and his peering blue eyes grew 
bleak with fear. It may seem that his 
emotion was exaggerated and needless, 
considering the effort of common sense 
by which he had conquered his nervous- 
ness about the noise on the previous 
night. But that had been a very differ- 
ent sort of noise. It might have been 
made by half a hundred things, from the 
chopping of wood to the breaking of bot- 
tles. There was only one thing in nature 
from which could come the sound that 
echoed through that dark house at day- 
break. It was the awful articulate voice 
of man; and it was something worse, for 
he knew what man. 

He knew also that it had been a shout 
for help. It seemed to him that he had 
heard the very word; but the word, short 
as it was, had been swallowed up, as if 
the man had been stifled or snatched 
away even as he spoke. Only the mock- 
ing reverberations of it remained even in 
his memory, but he had no doubt of 
the original voice. He had no doubt 
that the great bull’s voice of Francis 
Bray, Baron Bulmer, had been heard for 
the last time between the darkness and 
the lifting dawn. 

How long he stood there he never 
knew, but he was startled into life by 
the first living thing that he saw stirring 
in that half-frozen landscape. Along the 
path beside the lake, and immediately 
under his window, a figure was walking 
slowly and softly, but with great com- 
a stately figure in robes of a 
the Italian 


posure 


splendid scarlet; it was 


prince, still in his cardinal’s costume. 
Most of the company had indeed lived 
in their costumes for the last day or two, 
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and Fisher himself had assumed his 
frock of sacking as a convenient dress- 
ing gown; but there seemed, neverthe- 
less, something unusually finished and 
formal, in the way of an early bird, about 
this magnificent red cockatoo. It was as 
if the early bird had been up all night. 

“What is the matter?” he called, 
sharply, leaning out of the window, and 
the Italian turned up his great yellow 
face like a mask of brass. 

“We had better discuss it 
stairs,’ said Prince Borodino. 

Fisher ran downstairs, and encoun- 
tered the great, red-robed figure entering 
the doorway and blocking the entrance 
with his bulk. 

“Did you hear that ery?” 
Fisher. 

“| heard a noise and I came out,” an- 
swered the diplomatist, and his face was 
too dark in the shadow for its expression 
to be read. 


down- 


demanded 


“It was Bulmer’s voice,” insisted 
Fisher. “I'll swear it was Bulmer’s 
voice. 


“Did you know him well?” asked the 
other. 

The question seemed irrelevant, 
though it was not illogical, and Fisher 
could only answer in a random fashion 
that he knew Lord Bulmer only slightly. 

“Nobody seems to have known him 
well,” continued the Italian, in level 
tones. “ Nobody except that man Brain. 
Brain is rather older than Bulmer, but I 
fancy they shared a good many secrets.” 

Fisher moved abruptly, as if waking 
from a momentary trance, and said, in a 
new and more vigorous voice, “ But look 
here, hadn’t we better get outside and 
see if anything has happened.” 

“The ice seems to be thawing,” 
the other, almost with indifference. 

When they emerged from the house,, 
dark stains and stars in the gray field of 
ice did indeed indicate that the frost was 
breaking up, as their host had prophesied 
the day before, and the very memory of 
yesterday brought back the mystery of 
to-day. 

“He knew there would be a thaw,” 


said 
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observed the prince. “He went out 
skating quite early on purpose. Did he 
call out because he landed in the water, 
do you think?” 

Fisher looked puzzled. “Bulmer was 
the last man to bellow like that because 
he got his boots wet. And that’s all he 
could do here; the water would hardly 
come up to the calf of a man of his size. 
You can see the flat weeds on the floor 
of the lake, as if it were through a thin 
pane of glass. No, if Bulmer had only 
broken the ice he wouldn’t have said 
much at the moment, though possibly a 
good deal afterward. We should have 
found him stamping and damning up 
and down this path, and calling for clean 
boots.” 

“Let us hope we shall find him as hap- 
pily employed,” remarked the diplo- 
matist. “‘In that case the voice must 
have come out of the wood.” 

“Tl swear it didn’t come out of the 
house,” said Fisher; and the two dis- 
appeared together into the twilight of 
wintry trees. 

The plantation stood dark against the 
fiery colors of sunrise, a black fringe hav- 
ing that feathery appearance which 
makes trees when they are bare the very 
reverse of rugged. Hours and hours 
afterward, when the same dense, but 
delicate, margin was dark against the 
cool greenish colors opposite the sunset, 
the search thus begun at sunrise had not 
come to an end. By successive stages, 
and to slowly gathering groups of the 
company, it became apparent that the 
most extraordinary of all gaps had ap- 
peared in the party; the guests could 
find no trace of their host anywhere. The 
servants reported that his bed had been 
slept in and his skates and his fancy 
costume were gone, as if he had risen 
sarly for the purpose he had himself 
avowed. But from the top of the house 
to the bottom, from the walls round the 
park to the pond in the center, there was 
no trace of Lord Bulmer, dead or alive. 
Horne Fisher realized that a chilling pre- 
monition had already prevented him 
from expecting to find the man alive. 
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But his bald brow was wrinkled over an 
entirely new and unnatural problem, in 
not finding the man at all. 

He considered the possibility of Bul- 
mer having gone off of his own accord, 
for some reason; but after fully weighing 
it he finally dismissed it. It was incon- 
sistent with the unmistakable voice 
heard at daybreak, and with many other 
practical obstacles. There was only one 
gateway in the ancient and lofty wall 
round the small park; the lodge keeper 
kept it locked till late in the morning, 
and the lodge keeper had seen no one 
pass. Fisher was fairly sure that he had 
before him a mathematical problem in 
an inclosed space. His instinct had been 
from the first so attuned to the tragedy 
that it would have been almost a relief 
to him to find the corpse. He would 
have been grieved, but not horrified, to 
come on the nobleman’s body dangling 
from one of his own trees as from a gib- 
bet, or floating in his own pool like a 
pallid weed. What horrified him was to 
find nothing. 

He soon became conscious that he was 
not alone even in his most individual 
and isolated experiments. He often 
found a figure following him like his 
shadow, in silent and almost secret clear- 
ings in the plantation or outlying nooks 
and corners of the old wall. The dark- 
mustached mouth was as mute as the 
deep eyes were mobile, darting inces- 
santly hither and thither, but it was clear 
that Brain of the Indian pole had 
taken up the trail like an old hunter 
after a tiger. Seeing that he was the 
only personal friend of the vanished 
man, this seemed natural enough, and 
Fisher resolved to deal frankly with him, 

“This silence is rather a social strain,” 
he said. “ May I break the ice by talk- 
ing about the weather?—which, by the 
way, has already broken the ice. I know 
that breaking the ice might be a rather 
melancholy metaphor in this case.” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Brain, 


shortly. “I don’t fancy the ice had 
much to do with it. I don’t see how it 
could.” 
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“What would you propose doing?” 
asked Fisher. 

“Well, we've sent for the authorities, 
of course, but I hope to find something 
out before they come,” replied the 
Anglo-Indian. “I can’t say I have much 
hope from police methods in this coun- 
try. Too much red tape, habeas corpus 
and that sort of thing. What we want 
is to see that nobody bolts; the nearest 
we could get to it would be to collect the 
company and count them, so to speak. 
Nobody’s left lately, except that lawyer 
who was poking about for antiquities.” 

“Oh, he’s out of it; he left last night,” 
answered the other. “‘ Eight hours after 
Bulmer’s chauffeur saw his lawyer off by 
the train I heard Bulmer’s own voice as 
plain as I hear yours now.” 

a) suppose you don’t believe in spir- 
its?’ said the man from India. After a 
pause he added: ‘There’s somebody 
else I should like to find, before we go 
after a fellow with an alibi in the Inner 
What’s become of that fellow 
in green—the architect dressed up as a 
forester? I haven't seen him about.” 

Mr. Brain managed to secure his 
assembly of all the distracted company 
before the arrival of the police. But 
when he first began to comment once 
more on the young architect's delay in 
putting in an appearance, he found him- 
self in the presence of a minor mystery, 
and a psychological development of an 
entirely unexpected kind. 

Juliet Bray had confronted the catas- 
trophe of her brother’s disappearance 
with a somber stoicism in which there 
was, perhaps, more paralysis than pain; 
but when the other question came to the 
surface she was both agitated and angry. 

“We don’t want to jump to any con- 
Brain was 
saying in his staccato style. “But we 
should like to know a little more about 
Mr. Nobody seems to know 
much about him, or where he comes 
from. And it seems a sort of coincidence 
that yesterday he actually 
swords with poor Bulmer, and could 
have stuck him, too, since he showed 


Temple. 


clusions about anybody,” 


Crane. 


crossed 
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himself the better swordsman. Of 
course, that may be an accident and 
couldn't possibly be called a case against 
anybody; but then we haven’t the means 
to make a real case against anybody. 
Till the police come we are only a pack 
of very amateur sleuthhounds.” 

“And I think you're a pack of snobs,” 
said Juliet. “Because Mr. Crane is a 
genius who’s made his own way, you 
try to suggest he’s a murderer without 
daring to say so. Because he wore a toy 
sword and happened to know how to 
use it, you want us to believe he used 
it like a bloodthirsty maniac for no rea- 
son in the world. And because he could 
have hit my brother and didn’t, you 
deduce that he did. That’s the sort of 
way you argue. And as for his having 
disappeared, you’re wrong in that as 
you are in everything else, for here he 
comes.” 

And, indeed, the green figure of the fic- 
titious Robin Hood slowly detached itself 
from the gray background of the trees, 
and came toward them as she spoke. 

He approached the group slowly, but 
with composure; but he was decidedly 
pale, and the eyes of Brain and Fisher 
had already taken in one detail of the 
green-clad figure more clearly than all 
the rest. The horn still swung from his 
baldrick, but the sword was gone. 

Rather to the surprise of the company, 
Brain did not follow up the question 
thus suggested; but, while retaining an 
air of leading the inquiry, had also an 
appearance of changing the subject. 

*“Now we're all assembled,” he ob- 
served, quietly, “there is a question I 
want to ask to begin with. Did anybody 
here actually see Lord Bulmer this 
morning?” 

Leonard Crane turned his pale face 
round the circle of faces till he came to 
Juliet’s; then he compressed his lips a 
little and said: 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“Was he alive and well?” asked Brain, 
quickly. “How was he dressed?” 


“He appeared exceedingly well,” re- 
plied Crane, with a curious inionation. 
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“He was dressed as he was yesterday, 
in that purple costume copied from the 
portrait of his ancestor in the sixteenth 
century. He had his skates in his hand.” 

“ And his sword at his side, I suppose,” 
added the questioner. ‘‘ Where is your 
own sword, Mr. Crane?” 

“T threw it away.” 

In the singular silence that ensued, 
the train of thought in many minds be- 
came involuntarily a series of colored 
pictures. 

They had grown used to their fanciful 
garments looking more gay and gorgeous 
against the dark gray and streaky silver 
of the forest, so that the moving figures 
glowed like stained-glass saints walking. 
The effect had been more fitting because 
so many of them had idly parodied 
pontifical or monastic dress. But the 
most arresting attitude that remained in 
their memories had been anything but 
merely monastic; that of the moment 
when the figure in bright green and the 
other in vivid violet had for a moment 
made a silver cross of their crossing 
swords. Even when it was a jest it had 
been something of a drama; and it was 
a strange and sinister thought that in 
the gray daybreak the same figures in 
the same posture might have been re- 
peated as a tragedy. 

“Did you quarrel with him?” asked 
Brain, suddenly. 

“Yes,” replied the immovable man in 
green. “Or he quarreled with me.”’ 

“Why did he quarrel with you?” 
asked the investigator; and Leonard 
Crane made no reply. 

Horne Fisher, curiously enough, had 
only given half his attention to this 
crucial cross-examination. His heavy- 
lidded eyes had languidly followed the 
figure of Prince Borodino, who at this 
stage had strolled away toward the 
fringe of the wood; and, after a pause, as 
of meditation, had disappeared into the 
darkness of the trees. 

He was recalled from his irrelevance 
by the voice of Juliet Bray, which rang 
out with an altogether new note of de- 
cision: 
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“If that is the difficulty, it had best 
be cleared up. I am engaged to Mr. 
Crane, and when we told my brother he 
did not approve of it; that is all.” 

Neither Brain nor Fisher exhibited 
any surprise, but the former added, 
quietly: 

“Except, I suppose, that he and your 
brother went off into the wood to dis- 
cuss it, where Mr. Crane mislaid his 
sword, not to mention his companion.” 

““And may I ask,” inquired Crane, 
with a certain flicker of mockery passing 
over his pallid features, ““what I am 
supposed to have done with either of 
them? Let us adopt the cheerful thesis 
that I am a murderer; it has yet to be 
shown that I am a magician. If I ran 
your unfortunate friend through the 
body, what did I do with the body? Did 
I have it carried away by seven flying 
dragons, or was it merely a trifling mat- 
ter of turning it into a milk-white hind?” 

“Tt is no occasion for sneering,” said 


the Anglo-Indian judge, with abrupt 


authority. “It doesn’t make it look 
better for you that you can joke about 
the loss.” 

Fisher’s dreamy, and even dreary, eye 
was still on the edge of the wood behind, 
and he became conscious of masses of 
dark red, like a stormy sunset cloud, 
glowing through the gray network of the 
thin trees, and the prince in his cardinal’s 
robes re-emerged on to the pathway. 
Brain had had half a notion that the 
prince might have gone to look for the 
lost rapier. But when he re-appeared 
he was carrying in his hand, not a sword, 
but an ax. 

The incongruity between the mas- 
querade and the mystery had created a 
curious psychological atmosphere. At 
first they had all felt horribly ashamed at 
being caught in the foolish disguises of 
a festival, by an event that had only too 
much the character of a funeral. Many 
of them would have already gone back 
and dressed in clothes that were more 
funereal or at least-more formal. But 
somehow at the moment this seemed 
like a second masquerade, more artificial 
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and frivolous than the first. And as they 
reconciled themselves to their ridiculous 
trappings, a curious sensation had come 
over some of them, notably over the 
more sensitive, like Crane and Fisher 
and Juliet, but in some degree over 
everybody except the practical Mr. 
Brain. It was almost as if they were the 
ghosts of their own ancestors haunting 
that dark wood and dismal lake, and 
playing some old part that they only 
half remembered. The movements of 
those colored figures seemed to mean 
something that had been settled long 
before, like a silent heraldry. Acts, atti- 
tudes, external objects, were accepted 
as an allegory even without the key; 
and they knew when a crisis had come, 
when they did not know what it was. 
And somehow they knew subconsciously 
that the whole tale had taken a new and 
terrible turn, when they saw the prince 
stand in the gap of the gaunt trees, in 
his robes of angry crimson and with his 
lowering face of bronze, bearing in his 
hand a new shape of death. They could 
not have named a reason, but the two 
swords seemed indeed to have become 
toy swords, and the whole tale of them 
broken and tossed away like a_ toy. 
Borodino looked like the Old World 
headsman, clad in terrible red, and car- 
rying the ax for the execution of the 
criminal. And the criminal was not 
Crane. 

Mr. Brain of the Indian police was 
glaring at the new object, and it was 
a moment or two before he spoke, 
harshly and almost hoarsely. 

“What are you doing with that?” he 
asked. 
chopper.” 

“A natural association of ideas,” ob- 
served Horne Fisher. “If you meet a cat 
in a wood you think it’s a_ wildcat, 
though it may have just strolled from 
the drawing-room sofa. As a matter of 
fact, I happen to know that is not the 
woodman’s chopper. It’s the kitchen 
chopper, or meat ax, or something like 
that, that somebody has thrown away 
I saw it in the kitchen 


“Seems to be a woodman’s 


in the wood. 
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myself, when I was getting the potato 
sacks with which I reconstructed a 
medieval hermit.” 

‘All the same, it is not without inter- 
est,” remarked the prince, holding out 
the instrument to Fisher, who took it 
and examined it carefully. “A butcher’s 
cleaver that has done butcher’s work.” 

“It was certainly the instrument of 
the crime,” assented Fisher, in a low 
voice. 

Brain was staring at the dull blue 
gleam of the ax head with fierce and 
fascinated eyes. “I don’t understand 
you,” he said. ‘* There is no—there are 
no marks on it.” 

“It has shed no blood,” answered 
Fisher, “but for all that it has com- 
mitted a crime. This is as near as the 
criminal came to the crime when he 
committed it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He was not there when he did it,” 
explained Fisher. “It’s a poor sort of 
murderer who can’t murder people when 
he isn’t there.” 

“You seem to be talking merely for 
the sake of mystification,” said Brain. 
“If you have any practical advice to give 
you might as well make it intelligible.” 

“The only practical advice I can sug- 
gest,” said Fisher, thoughtfully, “is a 
little research into local topography and 
nomenclature. They say there used to 
be a Mr. Prior, who had a farm in this 
neighborhood. I think some details 
about the domestic life of the late Mr. 
Prior would throw a light on this terrible 
business.” 

“And you have nothing more imme- 
diate than your topography to offer,” 
said Brain, with a sneer, “to help me to 
avenge my friend?” 

“Well,” said Fisher, “I should find out 
the truth about the Hole in the Wall.” 


That night, at the close of a stormy 
twilight and under a strong west wind 
that followed the breaking of the frost, 
Leonard Crane was wending his way 
in a wild rotatory walk round and round 
the high, continuous wall that inclosed 
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the little wood. He was driven by a 
desperate idea of solving for himself the 
riddle that had clouded his reputation 
and already even threatened his liberty. 
The police authorities, now in charge of 
the inquiry, had not arrested him, but 
he knew well enough that if he tried to 
move far afield he would be instantly 
arrested. Horne Fisher's fragmentary 
hints, though he had refused to expand 
them as yet, had stirred the artistic tem- 
perament of the architect to a sort of 
wild analysis, and he was resolved to 
read the hieroglyph upside down and 
every way untilit made sense. If it was 
something connected with a hole in the 
wall he would find the hole in the wall; 
but, as a matter of fact, he was unable 
to find the faintest crack in the wall. 
His professional knowledge told him 
that the masonry was all of one work- 
manship and one date, and, except for 
the regular entrance, which threw no 
light on the mystery, he found nothing 
suggesting any sort of hiding place or 
means of escape. Walking a narrow 
path between the winding wall and the 
wild eastward bend and sweep of the 
gray and feathery trees, seeing shifting 
gleams of a lost sunset winking almost 
like lightning as the clouds of tempest 
scudded across the sky and mingling 
with the first faint blue light from a 
slowly strengthened moon behind him, 
he began to feel his head going round as 
his heels were going round and round 
the blind recurrent barrier. He had 
thoughts on the border c_ -aought; fan- 
cies about a fourth dimer..:on which was 
itself a hole to hide anything, of seeing 
everything from a new angle out of a 
new window in the senses; or of some 
mystical light and transparency, like the 
new rays of chemistry, in which he could 
see Bulmer’s body, horrible and glaring, 
floating in a lurid halo over the woods 
and the wall. He was haunted also with 
the hint, which somehow seemed to be 
equally horrifying, that it all had some- 
thing to do with Mr. Prior. There 
seemed even to be something creepy in 
the fact that he was always respectfully 
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referred to as Mr. Prior, and that it was 
in the domestic life of the dead farmer 
that he had been bidden to seek the seed 
of these dreadful things. As a matter of 
fact, he had found that no local inquiries 
had revealed anything at all about the 
Prior family. 

The moonlight had broadened and 
brightened, the wind had driven off the 
clouds and itself died fitfully away, when 
he came round again to the artificial 
lake in front of the house. For some 
reason it looked a very artificial lake; 
indeed, the whole scene was like a classi- 
cal landscape with a touch of Watteau; 
the Palladian facade of the house pale 
in the moon, and the same silver touch- 
ing the very pagan and naked marble 
nymph in the middle of the pond. 
Rather to his surprise, he found another 
figure there beside the statue, sitting al- 
most equally motionless; and the same 
silver pencil traced the wrinkled brow 
and patient face of Horne Fisher, still 
dressed as a hermit and apparently 
practising something of the solitude of a 
hermit. Nevertheless, he looked up at 
Leonard Crane and smiled, almost as if 
he had expected him. 

“Look here,” said Crane, planting 
himself in front of him, “can you tell me 
anything about this business?” 

“T shall soon have to tell everybody 
everything about it,” replied Fisher, 
“but [ve no objection to telling you 
something first. But, to begin with, will 
you tell me something? What really 
happened when you met Bulmer this 
morning? You did throw away your 
sword, but you didn’t kill him.” 

“I didn’t kill him because I threw 
away my sword,” said the other. “I did 
it on purpose—or I’m not sure what 
might have happened.” 

After a pause he went on, quietly: 
“The late Lord Bulmer was a very 
breezy gentleman, extremely breezy. He 
was very genial with his inferiors, and 
would have his lawyer and his architect 
staying in his house for all sorts of holi- 
days and amusements. But there was 


another side to him, which they found 
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out when they tried to be his equals. 
When I told him that his sister and I 
were engaged, something happened 
which I simply can’t and won't describe. 
It seemed to me like some monstrous 
upheaval of madness. But I suppose the 
truth is painfully simple. There is such 
a thing as the coarseness of a gentleman. 
And it is the most horrible thing in 
humanity.” 

“TI know,” said Fisher. “‘The Renais- 
sance nobles of the Tudor time were like 
that.” 

“Tt is odd that you should say that,” 
Crane went on. “ For while we were talk- 
ing there came on me a curious feeling 
that we were repeating some scene of the 
past, and that I was really some outlaw, 
found in the woods like Robin Hood, 
and that he had really stepped in all his 
plumes and purple out of the picture 
frame of the ancestral portrait. Anyhow, 
he was the man in possession, and he 
neither feared God nor regarded man. 
I defied him, of course, and walked 
away. I might really have killed him if 
I had not walked away.” 

“Yes,” said Fisher, nodding, “his an- 
cestor was in possession and he was in 
possession, and this is the end of the 
story. It all fits in.” 

“Fits in with what?’ 
panion, with sudden impatience. “I 
can’t make head or tail of it. You tell 
me to look for the secret in the hole in 
the wall, but I can’t find any hole in the 
wall.” 

“There isn’t any,” said Fisher. 
“That's the secret.”” After reflecting a 
moment, he added: ‘Unless you call it 
a hole in the wall of the world. Look 
here; I'll tell you if you like, but I’m 
afraid it involves an_ introduction. 
You've got to understand one of the 
tricks of the modern mind, a tendency 
that most people obey without noticing 
it. In the village or suburb outside 
there’s an inn with the sign of St. George 
and the Dragon. Now suppose I went 
about telling everybody that this was 
only a corruption of King George and 
the Dragoon. Scores of people would be- 
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cried his com- 
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lieve it, without any inquiry, from a 
vague feeling that it’s probable because 
it’s prosaic. It turns something romantic 
and legendary into something recent and 
ordinary. And that somehow makes it 


sound rational, though it is unsupported 
by reason. Of course some people would 


have the sense to remember having seen 
St. George in old Italian pictures and 
French romances, but a good many 
wouldn’t think about it at all. They 
would just swallow the scepticism be- 
cause it was scepticism. Modern intelli- 
gence won't accept anything on author- 
ity. But it will accept anything without 
authority. That's exactly what has hap- 
pened here. 

“When some critic or other chose to 
say that Prior’s Park was not a priory, 
but was named after some quite modern 
man named Prior, nobody really tested 
the theory at all. It never occurred to 
anybody repeating the story to ask if 
there was any Mr. Prior, if anybody had 
ever seen him or heard of him. As a 
matter of fact, it was a priory, and 
shared the fate of most priories—that is, 
the Tudor gentleman with the plumes 
simply stole it by brute force and turned 
it into his own private house; he did 
worse things, as you shall hear. But the 
point here is that this is how the trick 
works, and the trick works in the same 
way in the other part of the tale. The 
name of this district is printed Holin- 
wall in all the best maps produced by 
the scholars; and they allude lightly, not 
without a smile, to the fact that it was 
pronounced Holiwell by the most igno- 
rant and old-fashioned of the poor. But 
it is spelled wrong and pronounced 
right.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Crane. 
quickly, “that there really was a well?” 

“There is a well,” said Fisher, “and 
the truth lies at the bottom of it.” 

As he spoke he stretched out his hand 
and pointed toward the sheet of water 
in front of him. 

“The well is under that water some- 
where,” he said, “and this is not the first 
tragedy connected with it. The founder 
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of this house did something which 
his fellow ruffians very seldom did; some- 
thing that had to be hushed up even in 
the anarchy of the pillage of the mon- 
asteries. The well was connected with 
the miracles of some saint, and the last 
prior that guarded it was something like 
a saint himself; certainly he was some- 
thing very like a martyr. He defied the 
new owner and dared him to pollute the 
place, till the noble, in a fury, stabbed 
him and flung his body into the well, 
whither, after four hundred years, it has 
been followed by an heir of the usurper, 
clad in the same purple and walking the 
world with the same pride.” 

* But how did it happen,’ demanded 
Crane, “that for the first time Bulmer 
fell in at that particular spot?” 

‘* Because the ice was only loosened at 
that particular spot, by the only man 
who knew it,” answered Horne Fisher. 
“It was cracked deliberately, with the 
kitchen chopper, at that special place; 
and I myself heard the hammering and 
did not understand it. The place had 
been covered with an artificial lake, if 
only because the whole truth had to be 
covered with an artificial legend. But 
don’t you see that it is exactly what 
those pagan nobles would have done, to 
desecrate it with a sort of heathen god- 
dess, as the Roman Emperor built a 
temple to Venus on the Holy Sepulchre. 
But the truth could still be traced out, 
by any scholarly man determined to 
trace it. . And this man was determined 
to trace it.” 

“What man?” asked the other, with 
a shadow of the answer in his mind. 

“The only man who has an alibi,” 
replied Fisher. “James Haddow, the 
antiquarian lawyer, left the night before 
the fatality, but he left that black star 
of death on the ice. He left abruptly, 


having previously proposed to stay; 
probably, I think, after an ugly scene 
with Bulmer, at their legal interview. As 
you know yourself, Bulmer could make 
a man feel pretty murderous, and I 
rather fancy the lawyer had _ himself 
irregularities to confess, and was in dan- 
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ger of exposure by his client. But it’s 
my reading of human nature that a man 
will cheat in his trade, but not in his 
hobby. Haddow may have been a dis- 
honest lawyer, but he couldn’t help being 
an honest antiquary. When he got on 
the track of the truth about the Holy 
Well he had to follow it up; he was not 
to be bamboozled with newspaper anec- 
dotes about Mr. Prior and a hole in the 
wall; he found out everything, even to 
the exact location of the well, and he 
was rewarded, if being a successful assas- 
sin can be regarded as a reward.” 

“And how did you get on the track of 
all this hidden history?” asked the young 
architect. 

A cloud came across the brow of 
Horne Fisher. “I knew only too much 
about it already,” he said, “and, after 
all, it’s shameful for me to be speaking 
lightly of poor Bulmer, who has paid his 
penalty; but the rest of us haven't. I 
dare say every cigar I smoke and every 
liqueur I drink comes directly or indi- 
rectly from the harrying of the holy 
places and the persecution of the poor. 
After all, it needs very little poking 
about in the past to find that hole in the 
wall, that great breach in the defences of 
English history. It lies just under the 
surface of a thin sheet of sham informa- 
tion and instruction, just as the black 
and blood-stained well lies just under 
that floor of shallow water and flat 
weeds. Oh, the ice is thin, but it bears; 
it is strong enough to support us when 
we dress up as monks and dance on it, 
in mockery of the dear, quaint old Mid- 
dle Ages. They told me I must put on 
fancy dress; so I did put on fancy dress, 
according to my own taste and fancy. 
I put on the only costumelI think fit 
for a man who has inherited the position 
of a gentleman, and yet has not entirely 
lost the feelings of one.” 

In answer to a look of inquiry, he 
rose with a sweeping and downward 
gesture. 

“Sackcloth,” he said; “and I would 
wear the ashes as well if they would stay 
on my bald head.” 
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HE Medenine Road starts into the 
south from Gabes, the lowermost 
of the three windows looking out of the 
top story of Africa to the east. Turn to 
the map of Africa and you will see it, this 
top floor of “three pieces,” Morocco, 
\lgeria, and Tunisia, and then—like one 
of those same convenient arrangements 
in Paris—a sheer east wall to catch the 
sun that comes over the roof of the floor 
below, big Egypt and little Tripoli. And, 
observing closely, you will mark where 
some one has knocked a brick off the 
upper cornice, a good-sized, crumbly 
cornered brick that has lodged perilously 
on a ledge near the foot of the wall— 
Djerba, the ancient isle of the lotophagit. 
Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes are the win- 
dow cities, all nicely spaced for archi- 
iecture’s sake on the eastern wall. So on 
the map you can see them. But you 
cannot hear them roar. 

They roar moderately—with the roar- 
ing of the rain. Not in the ordinary, or 
poetical, sense of the metaphor. The 
rain that roars in these cities roars far 
away, one yellow night out of the year 
deep in the Djerid or a week of thunder 
on the plain of Kairwan. And it is the 
echo then that begins to travel, slowly 
for a while, at the speed of runlets seep- 
ing under clay and sand, of growing 
fibers and turning fruit. Gathering mo- 
mentum, it creeps away at a lounging 
camel rate. By and by it swings into the 
jangling thirty miles a day of little phos- 
phate railways. It wins at length to the 
star-scattering pace of the “Bone- 
Guelma.”’ (For a week we were under 
the illusion that the big brass number 
plates on the absurd little engines said 
*“p.c. 209,” or the like, and we had got 
most of the meat out of the joke before 


an outraged colonial put us right.) But 
so the echoes of those distant, long- 
dried rains come up, growing, growing, 
out of the empty lands behind, and so 
they begin to whir and rumble and roar 
in the old souks and the raw, new ware- 
houses of Sousse at the top, Sfax in the 
middle, and Gabes in its oasis at the 
bottom of the wall. 

From Gabes starts the trunk road that 
“deep south” toward the 
Tripolitan frontier. By the same token, 
like all roads in northern Africa, it starts 
at a profoundly unsatisfactory hour of 
the morning. Not morning! Inky and 
veritable night rests about our pillows in 
the Hétel de ’Oasis. Somewhere above 
them, disembodied, unreachable, horrid 
with the optimism of the hardened early 
bird, the voice of Abd el Kader plucks 
and bothers. . . . It would be better to 
start to-morrow. ... But he will not 
go away. 

We dress and shudder abroad like old 
men. There can be no colder place on 
the globe than the coast of Barbary be- 
fore dawn of a late November morning. 
We huddle about, our eyes blinking pain- 
fully at ghosts of things, our ears deaf- 
ened by the cough and grunt of the 
motor getting itself awake under the 
hood of the huge dust-colored camion 
which is to take us the first stage of our 
journey down the Medenine Road. 

And then we begin to wait and wait 
and wait, as you always wait in Africa 
if you happen to be there on time. We 
wait, and curse Abd el Kader in the 
shivering blackness of our’ hearts, and 
wait some more, and while we wait the 
sky turns gray. 

At last, of course, waiting even in 
Barbary must come to an end. At last 
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the cough seems to have got properly 
down into the engine’s chest, and while 
one sleek-haired young Italian climbs up 
to the driver’s seat beside us, a second 
sleek-haired young Italian takes stock of 
the load from behind, with pride, I 
imagine (the low pride of a South Boston 
conductor in the rush hour), and per- 
haps (since the road is known to be bad 
in spots) with some misgiving. For all 
the animate and inanimate world, bound 
into the south of Tunisia on this day of 
late November, 1920, is packed under 
the vaulted canvas of that camion. (The 
world civil, that is to say. The military 
is already an hour on the road.) 

To begin with, as a kind of “well be- 
gun, half done,”’ the nave of the edifice 
is occupied by three enormous casks of 
wine. Around and over this foundation 
is laid and stamped down a bewildering 
assortment of bales, boxes, feed-bags, 
Arabs, eggs, Berbers, Soudanese, loaves, 
squashes, rugs, guns, our luggage, and 
Abd el Kader. So that there is not a 
cranny left, and it is rather appalling, 
when the second Italian cries, “En vot- 
ture!’ in the best “ All-aboard” voice of 
” railway guard, to find that half 
of the dim crowd of hangers about in the 
street are expecting to go, too. Some of 
them end by sitting and sagging peril- 
ously on the roof. 

And so we start. And so, after a mo- 
mentary halt under the arctic penumbra 
of palms before the Gabes post, we roll 
out along the Medenine Road. And as 
we roll the world turns red. 

We climb steeply to win the edge of a 
high plain, and there is the sun lying 
oblate and heavy on the sea. Behind us 
for an instant the town glows pink—the 
raw warehouses and barracks of the 
“new town,” the white-roofed “old 
town,” the low, dust-green ribbon of the 
oasis With its microscopic snowy domes 
of saints’ tombs, and all the clumsy- 
masted ships at anchor far off the beach. 

A turn and a drop, and that is gone. 
Then the sea is gone, and we are left 
alone on the wide, brown, naked tread- 
mill of the plain. I call it a treadmill, for 
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after a while that is the illusion which 
fastens itself on the mind. Ahead the 
rock-built road lies flat and _ straight 
away as a ruler to the sky; passing un- 
der the machine it rolls away as flat and 
straight to the horizon astern. And so, 
perforce of logic, it must pass beneath 
and come up again ahead, bringing 
around at ordered intervals the same dry 
ravine of a oued to be rocked and 
bumped across, the same tiny, ragged- 
palmed oasis, the same blue-juped no- 
mad women washing clothes by the same 
concrete well, and the same Bedouin 
man riding to market with his wife 
padding along behind, carrying the baby 
and twisting the camel’s tail. 

Two things only run continuous 
around the wide belt of the treadmill. 
One is the mountain wall to the west 
It marches forever the same, a pink 
phantom range veined with shadows of 
heliotrope, unbroken by any visible gate 
or pass, guarding inviolate the ghosts of 
the brigands who died so violently a 
week ago that the bruit of it has come 
down into the plain. . . . It is a story 
of the Middle Ages in this western 
Orient—all confused and rumorous and 
bloody. <A tale of the buying of a wife 
for twelve camels and three thousand 
paper franes (so beautiful she was), of 
the envious and successful lusting of the 
brigand chief; of murder by night in the 
tents; of revenge in the full, smoky light 
of a mountain-town café; of the march- 
ing and countermarching of troops; of 
outlaws slipping away by hill trails into 
the mirage of the south. . . all behind 
those phantom mountains of heliotrope 
and pink. 

The other thing that runs unbroken 
past us into the rear is the paradox of an 
emptiness crowded with life. I have 
seen it all down the east coast, but never 
more unsettling and bizarre than here. 

There is a loneliness on this high and 
arid plain such as I have known in no 
other place (certainly never on the sea) 
—a sheer nothingness paved with hard, 
bare, yellow ground and rolling pebbles 
the size of a fist. The sky, all in one 
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piece of blinding blue, is not so vacant as 
this horizontal desolation. Not a tree, 
not a blade of grass, not a human 
habitation in the visible world, and yet 
thronged with human life. 

That is the paradox and the wonder. 
Not a stick of the machinery of existence 
within the circle of the horizon, and ex- 
istence all the same. Even while one 
gazes at an empty space of earth, the 
earth begins to move under the eyes, 
multitudinously—an abrupt, soundless 
interweaving of head-muflled plowsmen 
bearing down on sharpened sticks drawn 
by asses, mules, cows, camels—a whole 
assorted company of them marching and 
countermarching, looping, cross-cutting, 
scratching the abundant desert at ran- 
dom—sunlit gnomes that vanish out of 
the focus of sight as mysteriously as they 
came, giving place always to more. .. . 
Or a tiny monolith reared among the 
rolling stones becomes a Bedouin, stand- 
ing motionless in the center of the uni- 
verse and staring out of the swathing 
folds of his burnoose at nothing at all. 
Or another walking as if with a reason, 
where no reason can be, striding from 
horizon to horizon. Or out of the shim- 
mering vacuum pop troops of children 
that come racing silently, their scant and 
ragged garments flowing in tne wind, 
to watch the daily diligence go by, and, 
in the very moment of its passing, turn 
their backs and hide their faces in their 
brown little tattooed hands. And these, 
too, when one looks a second time, are 
gone, and the high desert is blank again. 

So for hour on hour we roll this mill 
around; the sun, swimming high, burns 
in the back of the eyes; and it will never 
end. 

But it has ended. 
the bedeviled floor; 
that dry oued and rumbled 
through that ragged oasis for the last 
time; affairs take on authentic motion. 
The mountain range draws nearer and 
suddenly bends across our way, and we 
have to climb, rumbling in “second,” 
the canvas edifice behind us sprouting 
Arab heads and arms and long, inquiring 
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legs. We thunder in a gorge. A square 
mountain stands over us with a French 
poste optique for times of trouble perched 
vastlewise on a cliff. The voice of the 
engine chokes off, and in the appalling 
explosion of silence we begin to coast 
down for miles into the nether world of 
the south. We debouch through a 
mountain amphitheater, where 
springs faintly and stunted date palms 
range around, and, clearing the shoulder 
of a spur, with all its strata upended, 
like a layer cake dropped on its side, we 
hurtle in silence down a straight road 
between the old mud cities of the 
Ouerghamma League. Metameur, crown- 
ing a hilltop to the right with its ruinous 
ksar (the shore house of that Berber con- 
federation), the color of the earth that 
gave it, swims rearward in the sky. 
Medenine, the capital, guarding the mid- 
dle marches of the road that bears its 
name, lifts its absurd skyscrapers over 
us on the left. We take the palm-fringed 
stream beneath it at a swoop and draw 
up in the shadeless desert of a French 
square topping the farther bluff. 

Desolation of desolation. On one side, 
low blocks of habitation built for Italians 
and dwelt in by Jews; on the other, far 
off, the uninspiring plaster lumps of the 
military camp that watches the frentier 
of Italian Barbary; between, a plain of 
dust and a dusty well! 

The sun shines white and hot. We 
get down from the camion stiff with cold. 
The back door of the truck is in active 
eruption. The tangled outpouring of 
the images of the One God gives up 
Abd el Kader, who shakes out the once 
snowy folds of his bloomer pants and 
eyes us with the saddened eye of the 
metropolitan, as much as to say, “Oh, 
why have you brought me here?” 

There is a “hotel.” It has been closed 
for a long, long time. In its closed state 
it is presided over by a very lean and 
very youthful Berber with the longest 
and nudest legs I have ever seen. ‘Two 
window shutters are pried open, and two 
rooms are ready. 


Abd el Kader’s face is a study. 
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lives in a dug-out corner of the Punic 
ruins of Carthage, and his door, which 
is his window and his chimney as well, 
opens on a little paddock of mud. But 
the fine tradition of cities is in his blood. 
How ever he got through three vears in 
I think just 
now some ghostly memory of the Great 
War is creeping back to him. As our 
official regards the 
floor, the peeling wallpaper, the beds; 
and a right thumb is 
scratching a meditative left rib the while. 
We leave the baggage there and _ flee 


the trenches I cannot say. 


sensory nerve, he 


subconscious 


into the open aur. 

We manage to find 
an omelette in a cavernous place full of 
expatriated Neopolitans and indigenous 
We LO 


amine is in us. 


flies, and bolt for the sun again. 
down into the narrow oasis. 
Ever since I was old enough to spell 
out the word under the picture on the 
second page of the second-grade geogra- 
phy, oases have held a strong grip on 
my imagination. The idea of those tiny 
and verdant islands of refuge lost in dry 
seas—and the imagined sound of purling 
waters—and even the shape and taste 
of the word in the mouth, 
there is something that draws. 
As I have seen them so far in southern 
Tunisia they have been a little disap- 
pointing, and for a curious reason. They 
look too much like the pictures. ‘Too 
precisely! And it’s not Gauguin, either; 
it’s the water-color spinster lady dabbing 
in the back of Brounstein Freres’s Afri- 
can Views and Colored Post Card Shop. 
Colored post cards, on my oath! 
with the sun westering a bit, and the 
palm boles on the far side of the stream 
mirroring in the placid water, and the 
dome of a Marabout’s 
tomb showing through at the accepted 
spot in the composition, and the three 
Bedouin women squatting on the three 
flat rocks in the pool, beating out the 
“wash” to the ordained glitter of ear- 
and silver anklets, and the hue 
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rings 


marked “ pink” sliding all down over the 
picture—it’s too exact. 
But perhaps, after all, it is not so 
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much the fault of post cards this time as 
of the fact that the Bedouin wash ladies, 
who seem to be young, and who are cer- 
tainly bejeweled to the largest and 
heaviest heart’s content of beauty, 
steadfastly refuse to turn their faces in 
our direction, even casually. Prowl 
about as we may among the hot stones 
on the bank, our toes on squeamish 
guard against the scorpions that are not 
there, the bejeweled girls in the stream 
are always washing away, somehow, at 
the same abiding angle of one hundred 
and eighty degrees. 

It’s a little disconcerting. After all, 
We are strange men. Their 
woman's hearts must be aquiver. After 
all, they ought at least to want to steal a 
. . It’s rather bitter. 

They are afraid of us! That’s a differ- 
ent thing. Having evolved this discov- 
ery in unison we prick up amazingly. 
We preen our slightly battered south- 
country clothes; one of us, at least, can 
twist a mustache; and so, in a better 
spirit, we stalk off upstream to sit on the 
stone coping of a well and watch a lean, 
bicolored bullock getting the water up. 

The bicolored bullock, hitched to a 
rope of halfa grass, walks solemnly away 
from the well under the supervisory club 
of a Berber youth clad in a feed sack. 
As the bullock walks away a goatskin 
full of water comes up out of the depths 
to trip over a wooden arrangement and 
spill its contents into a plastered conduit 
that runs off somewhere under a rock. 
Then, still advised by the youth, the 
bullock turns around and walks sol- 
emnly back to the well, letting the goat- 
skin down again. 

It is a sight full of food for philoso- 
phizing. It is just about as tiresome for 
the animal and quite as irksome for the 
lad to make the “in trip” as to make 
the “out,” and the “in trip” nets noth- 
ing in an irrigating way. Loosely speak- 
ing, the same bullock and the same lad 
have been doing the same thing at this 
same well for upward of fifteen hundred 
vears. And in all that time to neither 
of them has Allah or his Prophet sug- 
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gested that if some arrangement—pul- 
ley, gear, or sorcery—could but be hit 
upon to make the “in trip” count, then 
one of two happy things would follow— 
either they would have to work only half 
as long per day, or else the turnips would 
get twice the water for their pains. 

It is amusing to sit for a while and 
philosophize in this strain about the 
bullock and the boy and the well, and 
the world of Islam in general; to protest 
indulgently, ““They ought to do this— 
or that,” until there comes the discon- 
certing thought that if it were any other- 
wise the two of us would be out of a job. 
If Allah were in the habit of suggesting 
little dodges in modern machinery to 
the Faithful, then we should not be here 
to gawk and grin. If ever the Prophet 
had shown himself Koranically inter- 
ested in efficiency of production, seed 
selection, civil engineering, or the dark 
mysteries of “sinking funds” and “ over- 
heads,” then the face of the desert 
stretching around us to the horizon 
would in all probability be yellow with 
harvests and the fair sky black with the 
smoke of shops and all the little houses 
on the hill would have enameled bath- 
tubs to keep the coal and potatoes in. 
And as for the precious pair of us, we 
might not inconceivably find ourselves 
busy on our own account at home, hold- 
ing the passes of the Blue Ridge against 
the divisions of Gen. Hadji Habib el 
Kairwhi, or keeping the battle fleet of 
Admiral Abd el Kader out of the harbor 
of New York. 

New York. Still speaking of New 
York, we climb a steep white-stone dust 
road and lose ourselves immediately in 
the strangest of East Sides, the weirdest 
of upper Forties. 

I think there is no other town in the 
world precisely like Medenine. Take a 
six-year-old who has never been off his 
own street in the city; give him a satis- 
factory quantity of mud, put him out 
all alone in a wide, bare piece of broken 
ground, and tell him to build his notion 
of the metropolis, and the chances are he 
would produce Medenine. 
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The architectural motif, the basic cell 
form, as it were, of this little city, as of 
all the other and still smaller hilltop 
strongholds scattered about this country 
of the old League of Berber tribes, is 
simple in the extreme—four five-foot 
walls in an elongated rectangle, with a 
cylindrical stone roof running the length. 
The door, patched together of stray 
boards and bearing commonly the legend 
“Stow Away from Boilers,” or, “This 
Side Up With Care,” gives the only air 
and light. The furniture is the earthen 
floor and the earthen couscous steamer, 
which is carried out of doors when any 
cooking is projected, and perhaps one 
half a mat. That is all. 

That is the cell. The streets of Mede- 
nine are honeycombs built up of these 
cells. When one grows too small the 
man bee swarms aloft and plasters to- 
gether another, precisely its like, on top, 
and above that perhaps another and still 
another, each one wall to wall with its 
neighbors to right and left. The meta- 
phor of the bee goes deeper, for the whole 
affair, in its inception, is a many-cham- 
bered storehouse for the fruits and grains 
that had to be guarded so, once on a 
time, from wandering robber tribes. 

And still more is the hive illusion 
strengthened by the prospect of one of 
these fourth- or fifth-story proprietors 
swarming home up the high white fagade 
of the block. 

I cannot say whether it is as vertig- 
inous an undertaking as it looks, for I 
have not yet tried it, but certainly it 
looks vertiginous, spidery, and wild. 
Only here and there does an especially 
pretentious front show a stair—a stair 
eight inches wide at most—a kind of a 
stair in bas-relief molded to the perpen- 
dicular, and stopping, as often as not, 
far short of any visible goal. Much 
more commonly the ascent is a matter 
of a stick driven into the wall here, a 
round orifice polished by generations of 
wildly prehensile great-toes there, the 
sill of a third-floor neighbor’s door up 
yonder, a foothold on somebody’s roof, 
another stick, and at last, hanging giddy 
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in the blue, the ten-inch jutt of stone on 
the threshold of the home. 

It is no light matter. When one con- 
siders that 
tially of the flowing sort, and that the 
door key itself, being much the size and 
substance of the fire shovel on a rich 
man’s hearth, is no inconsiderable bur- 
den—then it will be understood that one 
does not go home in Medenine till pretty 
much everything else is closed. 

Laboring about with words, I begin to 
feel that it is impossible to convey in 
writing any true idea of Medenine. I 
am more and more of the belief that the 
only way for the gentle reader to do is to 
go to sleep after a wild night in the great 
city, and, full of disillusionment about 
great cities, and revolt, and the spirit of 
satire, dream Medenine. 

Dream Wall Street or State or Dear- 
born, done in irresponsible burlesque, 
cramped and 
twisted, all worn and washed with the 
color of nightmare sepulchers, and as 
desert of life as a Sabbath morn. And 
then, pursuing this mazed steep place, 
let the outraged digestional processes of 
the sleeper lure forth dream things from 
the caves and passages: an old ink-black 
Ethiopian, clad above in horizon blue 
and a dust-white loin cloth below, kneel- 
ing on a rag of prayer rug and bowing 
his forehead in noontide devotion to the 
sewer in the direction of Mecca—or a 
vast laden camel, one foreleg doubled 
fast with bight on bight of halfa cord 
and sticking out in front like a 
thumb, making lunch off the saddle of a 
donkey that has fallen asleep in the 
middle of the way. Dream seven white 
bernooses, seven pairs of eyes (all but 
two in bad condition), and seventy gray- 
brown toes, ranged along the foot of a 
wall where the sunshine falls. Or dream 
an abrupt pattering onrush of driven 
goats, coming and going like the sound 
of rain; or an ancient tatooed woman 


the climber’s robe is essen- 
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sore 


bent double under a mountain of palm 
fronds; or a boy as white as an angel 
perched crosslegged on a high ledge, 
tootling all to himself a soft, monotonous 
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melody on a bamboo flute. And dream 
of being thrust out suddenly into a sun- 
drowned square thronged with beasts 
and vegetables and tiny market booths, 
pitched anywhere, of striped tent stuff 
or brown burlap bags—and a hundred 
hooded country men, all looking pre- 
cisely alike—and children with withered 
legs who want two sous—and children 
without enough eyes who want two sous 
—and a wild-locked wanderer squatting 
on his haunches to tell a tale or a fortune. 
And dream another street going out, 
paved with bloody camel hides to whose 
curing one may contribute two boot soles 
of dust from the square. And another 
smaller, lower square, ranged at the 
bottom with soot-blackened “restau- 
rants,’ where oil caldrons bubble over 
vestal fires of palm. And yet another 
thoroughfare that vaults  dikewise 
athwart a hollow, leaving the town be- 
low like a baker’s board of pale loaves, 
and in almost every doorway an honest 
Jewess in flame-striped haik staring up- 
ward unabashed. And at last dream of 
coming upon a café, the most luminous, 
spacious, and spotless ever seen in Bar- 
bary, and quite empty save for the pro- 
prietor busy with a broom. .. . 

The Arab is always perishing for cof- 
fee. I wish the reader might see the face 
of Abd el Kader as he enters before us 
into that fabulous café that sits above 
the central hollow of Medenine. I wish 
the reader might see the same face three 
seconds later, as the honest Musselman 
emerges, or rather erupts, again. 

*What’s wrong?” 

* Des Juifs!” 

“Jews, eh? So it’s a Jewish café, is 
it?” 

“Pas wv’ café! Eglise!” 

A synagogue! ... It’s a_ splendid 
joke on the good Musselman, but he does 
not seem to take the humor of it as he 
might. It is just as well he had his 
shoes on; had he been barefooted I don’t 
believe that he could ever have got alto- 
gether clean again. 

The real café of Medenine we do not 
find till after nightfall. I had started to 
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say “after dark,” but there is no dark- 
ness to-night. An early moon sails up 
the sky, a flat, white, round Thanks- 
giving moon. And when, after making a 
Thanksgiving dinner of a couscous and a 
hen in the burrow of the Neopolitan, we 
start back again toward the town, the 
suave silver washes everything. 

In the hollow of the oasis the night is 
quiet save for a far-off howling of jackal 
dogs and, just up the bank under the 
edge of the palms, a supper party of 
belated nomads. 

We loiter to watch them, and they 
ignore our vegetable presence as any 
self-respecting humans should. Two 
women crouch in the shelter of a tent 
that just covers their backs and heads. 
A man lies at length in the moonlight on 
a dingy, striped mat. Another woman 
is busy over the cooking, a pot of the oil- 
rolled oaten meal of couscous steaming 
above a tiny flame of palm leaves. Two 
camels complete the family, kneeling at 
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supper over kerchiefs spread before them 
on the ground. Their repast is meager. 
I have always heard that camels ate 
dates, and in an absentminded way I 
have wondered what, wanting forks or 
fingers, they did with the stones. Now 


I know. All they get is the stones—a 
little pile of date stones from which the 
fruit has been removed for the politer 
consumption of their lords. 

And yet the party is not complete. 
Just beside it is another tent, another 
steaming pot, another rug, and a boy 
and a girl—the boy perhaps thirteen, 
the girl eleven—two brown-skinned chil- 
dren “playing house”’ (one would say) 
in the moonlight under the edge of the 
palms. They are husband and wife, the 
son and the daughter-in-law of the no- 
mad family, facing life. And they, too, 
have a camel, the very one probably that 
brought the painted bride. And the 
camel has his supper kerchief under his 
bifurcated lip. But the date stones are 
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finished, and the beast’s wail and gurgle 
of lament, lifting in the desert night, pur- 
sues us up the blue-white road _ that 
climbs into the town. More than ever 
now it is a town of whited tombs. The 
plaster scallops of the roof lines stand 
hard and chill against the luminous sky; 
the shadows are transparent and empty; 
everything is still. 

We prowl like ghouls — lonesome 
ghouls oppressed by the echo of our own 
footfalls. Prowl as we may, it is not till 
we come to the little square of sleeping 
“restaurants” that we see a yellow 
gleam of light not of the moon, emerging 
from the tunnel mouth in a rubble of 
white loaf houses. 

We have almost to duck our heads to 
enter this chiefest café of Medenine, 
then to scrape against the mud wall to 
win past the high-built hearth, with its 
tiny bank of embers, its white-metal pots 
that are far from white, and its leathern 
chest for coffee powder and sugar. 

It is a poor, bare, dirty place, and in 
it there is no cheer. In it there is not 
even any life. For certainly the lone 
two Berber farm youths, sitting motion- 
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less on a mat in a niche, shrouded to 
their chins and wrists and ankles in 
ashen white, staring heavy-lidded and 
open-mouthed at their empty cups— 
certainly with these life has nothing to 
do. They endure. They were here be- 
fore the Arabs or the Romans, before 
even the Phoenician mariners came sail- 
ing out of the east; perhaps they will be 
here after the last Frenchman is gone. 
They endure; but is endurance every- 
thing? Or anything? 

The death of sleep comes over Mede- 
nine with the dark; the blight creeps 
even into the lamplit temple of com- 
munal fellowship and good cheer, and ev- 
erything is futile and yawning and dull. 
“Early to bed and early to rise” is 
true enough for one side of the shield. 
But on the other side is the legend, 
“Half the things that make man more 
than a gifted monkey begin after the 
lamps are lit.” 

This café tunnel has a back door. We 
get out of it. We close it behind us, and 
the terror that walks in vacancy chases 
our loud feet down the hill and out of 
that city of moonlit tombs. 
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THE MOST PRETENTIOUS FONDOUK I 


It was Habib Bouderbalah, the son of 
the Bey’s chief general, who told me first 
about Medenine. He spent nine awful 
months here once on a time, “doing his 
military,” drilling, yawning, yawning, 
drilling, and, in desperation, promoting 
combats between scorpions and mice. 

“But you should see that town,” he 
said. 

“T'll go down there and stay a week,” 
I said. 

“You won't stay more than twenty- 
four hours,” said he. 

He was wrong. We remain in Mede- 
nine twenty-four hours and twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time, in 
another noon, blazing hot in the sun- 
shine and cold in the shadows, we climb 
on board of another bulging camion 
bound for the nether end of the Road. 

And again, immediately the white 
lump of Medenine has whirled around 
the sky a bit and slipped beneath a 
greater hill, the treadmill has us. An 
immensity of land without shadow and 
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sky without cloud encompasses us. We 
are cast out into space. 

Of to-day, on the road to Zarzis, 
thirty-eight miles to the east, little can 
be said that was not said of yesterday, 
except that to-day, in the canvas cavern, 
we have a woman, a French woman, 
born in the Quartier St. Germain, ap- 
prenticed to her profession on Mont- 
martre, and become in the end less than 
the dust that blows with her here and 
there and here again, never settling, 
across the southern deserts of France in 
Africa. 

It will be altogether politer for the 
gentle reader to let her pass by and 
away, away on the flying dust, hugging 
her body from the wind that cuts 
through the soiled, thin stuff of the 
“costume” of years gone by and blows 
the short, sear hair about. her face. It 
is not a woman’s face, but a man’s face, 
deep-lined about the jaws, the eyes shift- 
ing warily always, the eyes of a tramp 
dog driven to bay. Perhaps I shall not 
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be forgiven for turning over once in my 
mind a fantastic thought I had as I 
looked back along the street of Medenine 
at the waning knot of “good friends” 
gathered with cheer and jibe to see 
her off—Arabs, Berbers, Soudan black 
boys, Sengalese — the bizarre, fantastic 
thought of the woman wandering this 
defeated country on the errands of some 
vast, obscure scheme or illusion of final 
justice—to the end that the conquered 
might know themselves, even for a little 
hour, the conquerors of France. 

She crouches there now among the 
bales and boxes, her slitted eyes staring 
at the horizon, her battered man mouth 
tight. In her expression there is no wist- 
fulness, no wonder, no regret; only a 
dogged resentment against the jolting of 
the road and the chill of the wind that 
rushes under the cover of the camion. 

The sea slips over the skyline to the 
left; on the right comes up the sheen of 
a salt and marshy lake. We traverse a 
bare isthmus and come into the oasis 
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that sits by the shallow sea above the 
Tripolitan frontier. 

It is a huge one. For miles, it seems, 
we follow the white road between palm 
forests all underlaid with fields and mud 
fences and frond-built gorbi where the 
Bedouin laborers live through the season 
of harvest. 

In the town we dine untidily with “the 
Frenchman,” and, most untidily in an 
outbuilding, we fall finally to sleep to 
the thrashing of palms in the night wind 
and the wide-flung howling of dogs. 

Before dawn we are up and on the 
road again, this time in a scarred and 
rickety horse diligence, all held together 
with baling wire and odd bits of rope. 
It is a two-story affair, driven by an old 
swashbuckler of Italian parentage who 
whiles the time with whip cracking, 
oath, and song. I have purchased a seat 
for Djerba in the tiny, “first-class com- 
partment” on the lower deck, but I 
prefer to climb aloft beside this prodigy. 
He has robbed a scarecrow for his garb, 
and he remains the em- 
peror of all his little 
bloodshot eyes survey. 
He knows how to han- 
dle horse “‘and Arabs” 
—with stamping of 
boot, waving of fist, 
and curse of Jove. If 
a native 


chant arises 
among the huddle on 


our coach roof it is he 
that leads it. If there 
is a strong joke to be 
made at the expense of 
any of our human lug- 
gage it is he that makes 


it, and it is he that 
laughs. And they wor- 
ship him with their 


brown eyes. 

And so to the tune 
of Olympian tit-tups, 
lash-crashing, boast and 
jest, threatening each 
moment to come all to 
pieces like the fabu- 
lous “‘one hoss shay,” 
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we rumble through the 
dawn to the north and 
west, where, by and by, 
above the level desert, 
there creeps in an arm of 
ocean. And beyond it, 
lying all across the sight, 
looms the last goal of the 
Medenine Road, the island 
of Djerba, the oasis that 
sits in the sea. 
The sun has climbed 
almost to the zenith be- 
fore we reach the shore 
and drive out along a 
stone dyke that stretches 
into a sea like a fallen 
sky. And there, when the 
rickety mouse has labored 
and brought forth a per- 
fect mountain of baggage 
and passengers, and as we 
look from the mountain to 
the absurd little open skiff 
of a fishing boat that 
awaits us all, the misgiv- 
ing that goes before mir- 
acles enters our souls. 
But the miracle is per- 
formed. Somehow we 
are stowed and contained within that 
preposterous shell, and the shell still 
floats. The noon is breathless. Cast- 
ing off, we proceed by man power—the 
power, that is to say, of a half-nude old 
and monkey 
and bowlegs 


negro with an ape’s face 
toe thumbs, who grunts 
along the starboard gunwale with his 


shoulder to a pole. And so we swim, 
leaving a broad, slow arrow of ripple on 
the glass lagoon. On our port hand 
marches the ruin of the bridge the 
Romans built to Djerba in the golden 
age before man reverted to pole and sail. 
Ahead the island lifts its wing tips, far 
to east and west, higher and higher in 
mirage; straight to the east two forts, 
remote and golden, float luminous in the 
sky. All vision is tricked and twisted in 
this cataclysm of light. One would al- 
most take oath that it is a camel’s head 
protruding solemnly over the gunwale of 
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a skiff that passes close at hand; and in 
the one that follows, a cow with long 
and curly horns. . . . The illusion is no 
illusion, after all. Camel and cows, they 
pass us by on the face of the sea; mules, 
donkeys, tethered in pairs under the 
orange sweeps of lateen sail, and cargoes 
of sheep with mildly troubled eyes. 

A splashing chaos reigns in the shal- 
lows of El Kantara when we gain that 
south-coast port of the island after two 
heavy hours. Everybody and his beast 
is up to the belly in the water, struggling 
to win aboard the wildly careening 
skiffs. We with shoes are carried ashore 
on the back of those without, ducking 
our heads against the tremendous spray 
of embarkation. 

Another diligence as moribund as the 
last awaits us on the stranded dock. 
Another driver of Italian parentage 
cracks his whip. The port, with its post 
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office, its dowane, and its one lone habita- 
tion, trundles into the rear. There is a 
barren slope to climb, then a plunge, 
and the sea-girt oasis of Djerba closes 
about. 

After the vacant desolation of the 
plain toward Medenine, the abundance 
of this island is like a starved man’s 
dream. Palm groves, interspersed with 
olive orchards and plowed fields all 
crazy-angled in their fences of cactus or 
stone, stretch beyond the sight on either 
hand as we rumble along the road tow- 
ard the north shore and the capital, 
Houmpt Souk. As we rumble along— 
let it be said—with difficulty. 

The load is too great for the animals. 
Beside the mail and freight mounded on 
the roof, we are four Christians (count- 
ing a young Frenchman with a disagree- 
able manner, coming out to a berth in 
the post office, and a Maltese Djerbian 
with a disagreeable manner and a shot- 
gun), and Mohammedans beyond tell- 
ing at all. Getting down under the 
complaining menaces of the driver at the 
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slightest suspicion of hill, we seem to 
string along the road for miles. 

After changing to still more shadowy 
beasts at the middle station of Cedoui- 
keche, the loud maltreatment grows too 


much. Getting down at the first hill, I 
stay down. I abandon the diligence to 
its fate. 


Walking is not only faster, but infi- 
nitely more pleasurable. Escaped from 
the whacking and hubbub of the public 
carrier, I go in peace. Nor is it any peace 
of negation, of emptiness or silence. The 
land is full of little sounds. 

The date harvest is near its end, but 
there is even yet some gathering; boys 
and shy girls are aloft, clinging, knife in 
hand, under the ragged parasols of the 
palms and hacking at the vivid chrome 
and orange sprays of fruit. Walking 
about my business I can see them; if I 
stop to see them better they are gone 
like timid squirrels on the far sides of 
the boles. Under and all around the 
palms the earth is being plowed for oats 
and wheat, plowed as only the farmers 
of Barbary plow, in huge, 
nondescript droves of men 
and beasts, and apparently 
allat random. And between 
this end of dates and begin- 
ning of grains, careers the 
full harvest of olives. 

There are so many olive 
trees about that one wonders 
where the oil of them will 
ever be consumed. The old 
gray things are gnarled be- 
yond belief, as though 
through decades of recoiling 
from the annual chastisement 
of the gathering. All over 
the land they are being 
whipped with club and 
switch; the ground under 
them is purple -black with 
the fruit. Whole families sit 
in the shade rings, winnowing 
out the broken leaves and 
packing the oily treasure in 
bright-striped bags—fathers, 
mothers, children down to the 
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veriest toddlers — and 
on one branch, at least, 
a kerchief slung by the 
corners and protruding 
limbs of a baby—a baby 
that has gone past tea 
time, by the sound that 
issues from the lump. 

And here and there 
among the trees away 
from the road I have 
glimpses of white farm- 
steads like small walled 
towns; and once there 
is a distant ululation of 
women’s voices—a mar- 
riage, circumcision, or 
whatever feast—coming 
softly on the air. And 
everywhere, it seems, 
lie the remains of dead 
saints. But they are 
not all saints, nor are 
they all dead, for here 
in Djerba the common- 
est Berber farmer may 
dwell like a Marabout 
under a dome. 

The sun begins to decline. The shad- 
ows of all things lengthen. I have passed 
a road that branches to the west, where, 


from a rise above the tree tops, I see the 


snow-white profile of a city. That is 
Hara-Serira, the Little Ghetto. Hara- 
Kebira, the Great Ghetto, lies before 
me on the Houmpt Souk road. 

Already this road is beginning to en- 
liven with passengers, Arab and Berber 
farmers riding their mules or driving 
their camels home from the great weekly 
market at the capital. In the square at 
Hara-Kebira I arrive in time to see the 
vanguard of the homecoming merchants, 
dismounted from their donkeys, stand- 
ing about in little groups and discussing 
the commercial state of the world. 

Djerba (whatever may be said to the 
contrary) is the peculiar empire of the 
Jews. Here was found hidden, accord- 
ing to tradition, one of the tables of the 
Law of Moses; and it might have been 
yesterday, one would think, to see these 
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children of old Israel foregathered in 
their city square. Gone are the fat, ugly, 
billowing Jewesses and the too friendly, 
European-hatted Jews of Tunis; it is 
Old Testament time this afternoon in 
Hara-Kebira on Djerba. The men have 
lusty faces, calm dark eyes, round black 
beards. Their flowing garments show 
forth the sumptuous sheen and hue that 
one used to know on the colored cards of 
Sunday-school. And if one stands (or, 
rather, walks by at a laggard, gaping 
pace) in awe of these gorgeous sons, 
what can one do adout the daughters of 
Abraham? All the girls that come 
silent-footed, by twos and threes, to 
rest their earthen pitchers on the well, 
slim girls (for a wonder) with faces 
softly contoured and large, dark, almond 
eyes that look out from under haiks of 
white and orange stuffs—and do not 
always turn away. 

It is better for a tramping Christian 
to keep on tramping—on and out 
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through the remnants of a town that 
looks ruinous for a half, and for the 
other half comfortless and stark—until 
one catches a glimpse through an open 
gate of interior courts and balconies and 
arcades that give the lie to illusion. 

So the road has carried me out of 
Hara-Kebira. For a little while, march- 
ing under the eucalyptus and _false- 
pepper trees, I breast the stream, still 
flowing, of the homecomers, cavalcade 
after cavalcade of fat little contented 
donkeys ambling swiftly under their 
round - bearded, suave - eyed, gorgeous 
burdens—till I am at last, and quite 
abruptly, at its source. Fondouks (one 
of them, at least, the most pretentious 
I have seen in Tunisia) line the road. 
Out of their deep-arched gateways come 
ambling the donkeys of the waiting 
commuters of Israel, each one receiving 
en route his saddle and a slap from the 
stableman’s palm. 

And the island metropolis, 
drained of Jews and turning faintly rose- 
colored with the westering of the sun, is 
before me. I stand in a white open space 
ranged about with arcades and clut- 
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tered with the debris of market day. 
From the camel market the bawling 
camels are preparing to depart. Small 
farmers gather up the empty rugs that 
have been their counters on the dust. 
One very, very old man, surrounded by 
a tiny field of rusty suspender buckles, 
bladeless razors, bottles without corks, 
teakettles wanting spouts, and American 
army boots seven times cast away, still 
squats with his knees locked under his 
chin and his eyes closed fast, as if such 
details of eternity as night and day had 
long since ceased to bother him at all. 

But even at this fag-end of market 
day there is no want of movement or of 
sound. At one corner of the square a 
team of snake charmers holds forth in a 
thick-set, craning circle with intermin- 
able clack of tambour and of tongue. 
And presently (not so much because I 
have just arrived in their city, as be- 
cause it chances to be the last day of the 
Mohammedan Noél) there comes pour- 
ing forth from a street at the farther 
side a procession as wild and gorgeous 
and horrid as any man would care to 
see. 
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A dozen broad banners blow crimson 
in the sunset, a line of long-haired men, 
stripped to their gaudy waistcoats and 
locked together arm and aru, bow and 
fling and grunt and moan to a beat of 
bagpipe and drum, their faces brick red 
with the blood of ecstasy. In the square 
before me the march pauses for a mo- 
ment; devotees are detached from the 
line to hop forward (like vaudeville 
actors to their “‘turns”’), one to swallow 
a writhing scorpion and another a hand- 
ful of shivered glass, another to roll 
naked breasted in a bed of cactus spines, 
and still others to stab themselves with 
skewers and slash themselves with 
swords—all to the throb of that never- 
ending chant of the Aissaoua and the 
falsetto “Lu - lu - lu - lu - lu” of women 
crouched on the surrunding roofs and 
walls. 

I have seen their kind before; I have 
written of them in another place, and I 
do not like them at all. The diligence 
has arrived while the orgy endures. 
Leaving Abd el Kader to the business 
of luggage and lodgings, G. and I escape 
the place by another street and lose our- 
selves in the crazy passages of Houmpt 
Souk, where it seems to our strange eyes 
that every house has flying buttresses 
and every alley a marriage anouncement 
whitewashed on its wall. 

We have lost ourselves, and no doubt 
of it, but we have not lost the Aissaous. 
It would almost seem that the barbarous 
procession were pursuing us with fell 
intent. Their horrible banners cut us 
off at every crossing of a greater street; 
even in the twilight, even in the starlight 
darkness that comes down, and the 
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hypnotic, baleful rhythm of their chant- 
ing tracks us under the thousand arches 
of that maze of a queer town. 

One of the chiefest of the minor 
prophets of the Mohammedan dogma, 
Jesus of Nazareth, finding himself once 
on a time in Morocco (sic), and being 
driven by the jealousy of the reigning 
Sultan into the deserts of the south, 
gave answer in these words to the sup- 
plications of his starving disciples: ‘Are 
there not rocks and stones about you, 
ready to your hand? Are there not 
thistles and scorpions? Are they not the 
works of God? ‘Take, then, eat of them 
and be filled.” 

And they ate, and were filled. 

And so it is that after two thousand 
years of Christianity these weird fanatics 
of the Moslem sect of the Aissaoua—the 
Society of Jesus—make horrible the 
night of this island sacred to the Jews. 
Even in the privacy of our room, that 
rears spiderwise on its buttresses over a 
moon-flooded square, we must still hear 
the thud and boom of their feasting, 
pulsing over the roof tops from their 
mosque beyond the town. 

At last it has diminished to a single 
drum. By and by the drum is still. The 
whistle of a steamer, come to anchor far 
out in the roads beyond the sponge 
fleet, comes faintly on the slow sea wind. 
Somewhere in a late café a flute lifts a 
Berber love song. In the three liquid 
notes there is sadness enough, but its 
sadness is not the sadness of suffering 
and horror. Its melancholy is the yearn- 
ing, drowsing melancholy of a lullaby. 

And so at last we go to sleep at the 
other end of the Medenine Road. 
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T is possible now to tell the true story 
of one of the most debated Cabinet 

appointments that has ever set the 
Capital talking. 

No one has ever calculated how great 
an influence on the career of the Hon. 
Hannibal Taliaferro his wonderful pro- 
file has been. Even the fact that his 
hair early turned white has proved an- 
other arrow in his quiver, giving him at 
least ten years’ start over his competi- 
tors. 

“Oh, Hannibal, honey,” said Mrs. 
Taliaferro, on the day when he trium- 
phantly showed her the square old house 
that has since become identified with 
them, “I adore the house. But—” 

The expression of dignified pique upon 
the Senator’s face at the indication of 
dissent in her last word arrested her. 
So she did not finish her sentence, but 
punctuated her sweet little ripple of con- 
versation with laudatory terms as they 
finished the tour of inspection. When 
her husband had gone to the Capitol, 
however, she reverted to her critical in- 
spection of the cumbersome gaslight 
fixtures. ‘I just do hate gaslight’’"—she 
was trailing her soft draperies down- 
stairs again to the huge empty drawing- 
room—‘but Hannibal just has a natu- 
ral liking for everything the way it used 
to be when he was 2 boy.”’ Standing in 
the center of the hard, chilly room, Mrs. 
Taliaferro looked pathetically soft and 
unprotected. 


Taliaferro’s Washington career pro- 


ceeded from triumph to triumph. There 
was much to be done—the repairing of 
badly disorganized party machinery; the 
placation of the horde of hungry ones in 
his state who could not, by any stretch- 
ing of senatorial “courtesy ” be furnished 
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with unexacting positions, the steps to 
be erected, one by one, by which he 
should climb to the remote Executive 
presence. “‘And a wife’s social activities 
are, of course, indispensable,” the Sena- 
tor admitted to himself. He usually 
thought in periods appropriate to publi- 
vation. 

So Mrs. Taliaferro was very busy. 

Among the many organizations which 
the Taliaferros joined was an institution 
that could flourish probably only in 
Washington, an intellectual society com- 
posed of the socially elect. The highest 
note for several administrations was 
struck when a feminine member of the 
President’s household joined it. Pres- 
sure for admissions became enormous, 
and Senator Taliaferro could not well 
afford not to belong. 

Very many times he had occasion to 
be glad he was a member of the Forty. 
For one thing, the Member of the Presi- 
dent’s Household had taken a sincere lik- 
ing to his wife. This was a strategic 
point that could not be ignored, for 
there was reported disagreement be- 
tween the President and one of his most 
important Cabinet officers, and hereto- 
fore disagreement had always been fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the differing 
official. Moreover, it was the common 
belief that the Executive, at the same 
time that he showed the most extraor- 
dinary lack of trust in those men whom 
the country—sometimes the world— 
esteemed great, reposed a remarkable 
amount of confidence in the judgment of 
the feminine members of his family. 

As relations between the Cabinet offi- 
cer and his chief became more and more 
strained the excitement among recep- 
tive statesmen and the hysteria of the 
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newspapers became pronounced. Sena- 
tor Taliaferro was not, of course, the 
only patriot who felt he had a lien on the 
position; but he was one of the two 
or three whose names were most often 
headlined in the papers; it might even 
be that he was one of the two favorites, 
the other being a brilliant scholar and 
diplomat from a doubtful state. 

Of the two Senator Taliaferro had this 
advantage—he had never clashed with 
the Executive’s opinion. His intercourse 
with the President had, in fact, been 
limited to one interview. On this occa- 
sion the three times when he agreed with 
the President stood out against the back- 
ground of the Senator’s judicial calm 
with startling effectiveness. His brilliant 
competitor, however, had had one pro- 
nounced difference with the President. 
It could not be guessed how far this dis- 
ability would weigh against the fact that 
his training fitted him for this particular 
portfolio as no one else in the country 
was fitted. 

In view of this situation the Senator 


was naturally anxious to neglect nothing 
that might be of use to his campaign. 
But he could not speak directly to his 


wife. That would be lacking in deli- 
Moreover, sometimes he did not 
know what she was thinking about. One 
morning, turning from the newspaper 
article which stated, “‘on unimpeachable 
authority,” that the resignation was 
already in the hands of the President, he 
said to his wife: 

“Tris, I certainly am right pleased at 
your friendship with Miss X. She is a 
noble woman.” 

Mrs. Taliaferro looked up from the 
coffee machine. “‘ Yes, Hannibal, honey, 
I certainly do like her. Are you ready 
for your second cup yet?” 

The Senator was discomfited. The 
conversational plane on which he had 
started conflicted with a bald statement 
that he wished her to use her influence 
to get the Cabinet position for her hus- 
band. 

“Do you think she has any convic- 
tions as to Y’s successor?”’ he ventured. 
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“I have never heard her say, Hanni- 
bal; and of course I couldn’t introduce 
the subject.” 

“Of course not! Of course not!” the 
Senator replied, testily. “I couldn't 
think of allowing my wife to introduce 
the subject.”” He was, for the moment, 
in danger of lapsing from the chivalry of 
his order by wishing that you could ever 
have “straight talk”’ with a woman. 

Mrs. Taliaferro did, however, second 
the Senator’s activities in the Forty. She 
offered to entertain the society at the 
midwinter meeting in place of a default- 
ing member. As there was less eagerness 
to entertain the Forty with house and 
viands than with sheaves of typed wis- 
dom, the Taliaferros were in high favor. 
The Member of the President’s House- 
hold accepted promptly the invitation 
for the midwinter meeting. The lady 
was, in fact, a truly gracious person. 

A week before the meeting Senator 
Taliaferro came home at an unusually 
early hour in the afternoon. Mrs. Talia- 
ferro was out. As soon as he heard her 
drive up he hurried out into the hall, 
pulled her into the drawing-room and 
closed the door. 

“Tris!” he exclaimed, in tones that 
trembled between anger and consterna- 
tion. “What do you think has hap- 
pened?” 

“I know,” Mrs. Taliaferro replied, 
with irritating calmness. “I have been 
lunching at the White House.” 

“But— Oh, it’s infernal to have it 
happen so. It’s perfectly clear why he 
has consented to speak this time when 
he’s turned them down again and again. 
. . . Why, he hasn’t been to a meeting 
for a year! I believe the fellow planned 
it. And we’ve got to make a background 
for him to spread himself on. Dash it 
all! We'll have to be polite to him.” 

“Of course, Hannibal,” little Mrs. 
Taliaferro said, gently pulling into 
shape, in her nice feminine way, the 
fingers of the glove she had just taken 
off her left hand, and then proceeding 
with the right. “‘Of course, we'll have 
to be particularly polite to Mr. Z... . 
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Oh, Hannibal, this afternoon I have 


been looking at the most adorable 
domes—”’ 
‘***Domes?’”” He halted his frenzied 


pacing to look up automatically. “What 
in the world—?” 

“Electric - light fixtures,” she ex- 
plained, “to replace the gas. The hard 
electric-light bulbs are hidden away, you 
know, and just shine through the lovely 
tones in the dome and are reflected 
downward so as to make a soft, ex- 
quisite light—a becoming light. ‘Indirect 
lighting,’ they call it. Surely you have 
noticed—?” 

“T have too much on my mind just 
now to bother with household affairs,” 
he observed, acidly. “I really can’t see 
why you should have taken this matter 
up now. I should think instead— The 
fixtures here are good enough for me. 
And why at this time—at this time—” 
He left the sentence unfinished, but 
seized his reverend white head between 
his hands and shook it gently. 

“Poor Hannibal!’ With an _ ab- 
stracted look in her eyes, but with a very 
gentle hand, Mrs. Taliaferro patted her 
husband’s shoulder. “I won’t worry 
you about it, then. I just thought we 
wanted everything quite perfect for that 
evening. These lights are all right for 
you men, but indeed and indeed, Hanni- 
bal, they are hard on us poor women. 
They bring out all the fine, strong lines 
in vour faces, but we women don’t want 
to look strong; we want to look pretty. 
And you want to have us look pretty. 
Now, don’t you, Hannibal? No woman 
can be truly happy when she is sitting 
under a light that brings out every line 
in her face as if some one had caught her 
and outlined them all with charcoal. So 
I thought she—Miss X—wouldn’t feel 
half as pleasant toward us after sitting 
under that blazing light for several 
hours. I shouldn’t.” 

The Senator was studying her with 
the air of one who has caught one coher- 
ent word in a lot of meaningless babble. 

“Miss X? You really think such 


’ 





things affect women?” 
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“T know they do,” the small lady 
said, decisively. 

“There isn’t time.” 

“Oh yes, there is Hannibal, honey. 
They promised me they’d drop every- 
thing and put it right through. . . . Oh, 
please do let me have indirect lighting! 
Honey, dearest—please!”’ 

It must not be thought that Mrs. 
Taliaferro was trusting wholly to elo- 
quence or to the coaxing sweetness of 
her voice to secure the Senator’s consent. 
On the contrary. Her cheek was against 
his, her small hand caressing his cheek. 

“No, no.” He shook his leonine white 
head playfully while a pleased and boy- 
ish smile came to play around the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“Oh, please, honey! Sweetness! You 
never yet have refused me anything, 
no matter how foolish —if I really 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, well, have your new-fangled 
lights, then.”’ He pretended to grumble. 
With an indulgent pat of her cheek he 
dismissed the subject. “‘Must go dress. 
Lurtons’ this evening, isn’t it? . 
Isn’t this just characteristic of the dif- 
ference in the sexes, though?” he paused 
to ask oratorically of space. “‘Here’s the 
man absorbed in pending issues of state, 
while his wife has no time to think of 
them—even when they affect his party, 
the whole world. And why? Because 
she thinks she would look better with 
some kind of doctored globes. . . . I’m 
mighty glad my state, anyway, held out 
against this fool suffrage amendment.” 

During the coming week Mrs. Talia- 
ferro was completely absorbed in seeing 
that the work of installing the new light- 
ing system was put through in time for 
the meeting of the Forty. One would 
not have thought she would be such a 
master hand at putting things through. 

When the guests began to arrive on 
Friday night a genuine enthusiasm 
seized them at the first glimpse of a 
charming interior. It was an unusually 
cold night. The streets were whipped 
with icy sleet. Even the warmest fur 
rugs had not wholly kept out the cold. 
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The sight, therefore, of blazing logs in 
the two big fireplaces was cheering. 
Cheering were the warm-hued Chinese 
rugs, the rich-toned draperies. So were 
the remarkably comfortable chairs ar- 
ranged, not in stiff rows as was usual 
at a reading, but in cozy groups, irregu- 
larly disposed about the room. Under 
the softly shaded lights glowing every- 
where the room bloomed with rich color, 
harmonized by the background into a 
huge, subtle, composite gem. Warmth, 
cheer, beauty, after an icy outside world. 

But that was not all. Drawn up be- 
fore the fireplace near the receiving 
party was a table, and on that table was 
a large Canton china punch bowl of 
great antiquity and of alluring content. 
As Washington, in advance of the rest 
of the country, was technically dry at 
that moment, the fragrance of the re- 
markably light and creamy eggnog in 
that bowl was a highly welcome surprise 
to many. 

“IT was sure you-all would be simply 
perishing from the cold,” the hostess ex- 
plained, solicitously. “‘We thought you- 
all really needed something to ward off 
the flu. And few refused to fortify 
themselves. 

As the Senator and his wife received 
the guests they made a remarkably 
effective picture. Beside his six feet one 
of handsome black and white, the figure 
of Mrs. Taliaferro looked touchingly 
tender and fragile. She was in an en- 
semble of misty, floating tissues, com- 
posite of many delicate tones. But the 
general effect was of ivory and amber. 
Part of such a picture, the somewhat 
over-accentuated courtliness of the Sena- 
tor’s manner was really delightful. He 
was at his best when he was host. 

When, quite early in the evening, Mr. 
Z appeared, the warmth of the greeting 
he received was noticeable. Mrs. Talia- 
ferro switched on the lamp over the 
reading stand to satisfy herself that it 
was in just the right place. The gentle- 
man could not fail to be gratified by all 
this solicitude of host and hostess. 

“Perhaps I have misjudged Talia- 
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ferro,” he thought. “The man always 
seemed to me an _ impressive-looking 
windbag.”’ 

Just before it was time to begin the 
paper of the evening the Member of the 
President’s Household arrived. Gracious 
and charming, she was soon seated in 
front of the reading stand and in a 
delightfully easy chair. With soft stir- 
rings, with snatches of cheerful greeting 
and pleasantly modulated laughter, the 
whole company was soon seated and 
turning expectant eyes upon the brilliant 
gentleman who was to enlighten them on 
a subject concerning which all thinking 
people were at that moment trying to 
get all the light they could. 

Never did an evening begin more 
auspiciously. Mr. Z was not unaware 
that the broad black ribbon of his tor- 
toise-shell-rimmed reading glasses under- 
scored, as it were, the distinction of his 
face. Incapable as he was of arranging 
for himself an occasion in which to im- 
press Miss X favorably, it was naturally 
not unpleasing that the occasion had 
been made for him. The alert and intel- 
ligent interest in the eyes of the Member 
of the President’s Household promised 
well. For one fleeting moment the gen- 
tleman wondered whether the chance 
that had made him the star performer in 
the house of his rival might not be a 
trifle embarrassing to his hosts. 

“They certainly are good sports,” he 
thought. 

In his clear, penetrating, mellow voice 
whose every intonation spoke of breed- 
ing, Mr. Z began to read, somewhat 
negligently, as if to show that he himself 
did not esteem too highly the graceful 
perfection of his style. He was used to 
success. Thus he proceeded for some 
time in an unimpassioned even strain. 
The Senator at the back of the room he 
could not see clearly; but Mrs. Talia- 
ferro sat, alertly erect, in the seat beside 
Miss X. 

“What a delightful audience,” was 
his thought after a few minutes in which 
he could perceive, by the little ripples of 
interest which ran over the room, that 
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‘rach pet point in the highly important 
opening paragraphs had struck home. 
He was conscious, too, of something very 
charming in the general atmosphere of 
the room. The lighting, even in a day of 
artistic lighting, was peculiarly pleasant. 
He spoke into a luminous chiaroscuro; 
the spot of brightness in which his papers 
rested gave him sufficient illumination. 
He could tell, from the generally amiable 
atmosphere into which he sent each 
thought, that the agreeableness of the 
setting was having its effect upon the 
audience. 

“The Taliaferros certainly haven’t 
neglected a trick. It’s uncommonly 
generous of them.” 

The fire blazed or glowed as he read 
on. Now and then a soft-footed retainer 
came in and prodded the logs noiselessly. 
Outside was the howling of the wind and 
the occasional vicious drive of sleet 
against the window panes. This only 
emphasized a present of comfort. 

“A fine aggregation of thinking men 
and women,” went on the speaker’s men- 
talcomment. ‘And there’s none of that 
restlessness you sometimes feel in an 
audience.”’ It was true here and there 
one moved, to snuggle more closely into 
the cushioned embrace of his chair. 
There were no staring lights to stab a 
challenge into your eyeballs. It was all 
harmony. 

The matter of Mr. Z’s paper fell into 
three natural divisions. The _ first, 
largely definitive, led skillfully from 
what was of general knowledge to the 
less known field which was Mr. Z’s own 
province. That point reached, the ora- 
tor—we all have our little individual 
ways of doing things—was accustomed 
to pause, take stock of his audience, col- 
lect, as it were, their concentrated inter- 
est in preparation for a more daring dive 
into the somewhat close reasoning of the 
second part. 

Thus, after a stated time, Mr. Z 
paused, laid down his papers, and gen- 
ially surveyed his audience. He could 


hardly have said he was met with a lack 
of response. 


But certainly it was not 
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exactly what he had expected. A con- 
course of unusually intelligent persons 
faced him; their eyes were attentively 
fixed on him; there was no restless stir- 
ring; the fire crackled; the lights were 
harmonious—and yet, he had the sen- 
sation that the minds of these people 
were slipping—slipping away from him. 
Their eyes were a little dull. 

“Perhaps I have gone too fast,” he 
thought. “I must retrace a bit.” 

Therefore, talking directly to his audi- 
ence, he interpolated a few minutes of 
familiar, colloquial explanation, putting 
force into an effort to get his point, him- 
self, over. The eyes of his listeners 
brightened at this direct appeal; they 
smiled with tranquil recognition of his 
effort to make himself clear. But 
the instant that he relaxed they slid 
away from him. He was not holding 
them. 

This was an unusual experience for 
the petted and courted Mr. Z. It piqued 
him. 

Therefore, when he went back to his 
typewritten manuscript he varied the 
manner of his delivery. He declaimed— 
was dramatic—emphatic. In so doing it 
was necessary to raise his eyes from the 
typed page. Sometimes he lost his 
place; finding it again was often diffi- 
cult. The spot of light cast by the read- 
ing lamp seemed to exert a hypnotic 
spell, dazing him. Indignant at himself, 
and puzzled, he redoubled his efforts to 
thrill; nay—so humbled was he that 
he would have been content merely to 
interest these people. . . . Yet, who 
were they, anyway, that they should re- 
fuse to be enchanted by a recognized au- 
thority? He began to feel indignant at 
them. In spurts he even hated these 
dumb, comfortable persons who sat in- 
ertly facing him. But his really beauti- 
ful voice pleaded with them to be inter- 
ested, courted them. He gesticulated—a 
thing he never did and was therefore 
awkward in doing now. He mouthed his 
periods with melodramatic overempha- 
sis. He catered to the prevailing bad 
taste. Still it was with a baffled convic- 
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tion of defeat that he came to the end of 
the second part. 

Again he put down his papers, stepped 
from the benumbing radius of light cast 
by the reading lamp, and attempted to 
collect his audience again. But most of 
them refused, point-blank, to be col- 
lected. In relaxed positions, their heads 
against the deeply cushioned backs of 
their chairs, many of them did not even 
trouble themselves to raise their eyes to 
meet his. Mr. Z’s face became very red. 
Then a creeping chill along his spine and 
a demoralizing dew of perspiration on his 
forehead brought him face to face with 
a conviction that failure was certain 
unless some miracle intervened. In des- 
peration his eyes met those of the Mem- 
ber of the President’s Household. She, 


at least, sat upright, very much upright. 
He had a soothing conviction that here, 
at least, and in the most important 
quarter, he was holding his own. He was 
grateful to her, immeasurably grateful. 
He took up his papers again. 
Unconsciously the greater part of the 


ensuing matter was addressed to the lady 
directly in front of him. Sometimes he 
varied by talking into little Mrs. Talia- 
ferro’s intelligent eyes. But Miss X 
had most of it. As time went on Mr. Z 
began to have a horrifying conviction 
that here, too, his quarry was sliding 
away from him. The responsiveness 
was absent from her eyes. He strained 
his voice—ranted—shouted—was_ im- 
passioned—quavered in pathos. He did 
pretty much everything in the way of a 
cheap oratorical trick that he had de- 
rided in other people. His face became 
suffused with a deep crimson. Mrs. 
Taliaferro wondered, in a detached way, 
whether there was any danger of his 
breaking a blood vessel. But, try as he 
would, the numbing, clogging, impalpa- 
ble agent of defeat Was gaining on him. 
Everywhere he looked some new person 
had succumbed to the paralyzing charm. 
Some eyes that he had counted on 
had closed. Some trusted head snug- 
gled peacefully against the deep, deep 
cushions. The sleet dashed against the 
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windows. A servant, shod with silence, 
noiselessly put a fresh log on the fire. 
The softly lighted room diffused peace 
and comfort. Here and there—it is 
really necessary at this point to explain 
that Washington had just pulled through 
a most trying, nerve-wracking period— 
arose a gentle snore. ... 

The first of these signals of shameful 
defeat stung the orator to a sort of fury. 
He turned over several sheets and began 
again, at random and with a total dis- 
regard of sense, a sneer upon his face for 
this fool audience that wouldn’t know 
the difference. He right. It 
didn’t. At an especially vicious on- 
slaught of sound from the laboring gen- 
tleman some tranquil sleeper would 
rouse a little, smile with gentle affection 
upon the orator, and close his eyes again. 

In his desperation Mr. Z bent himself 
nearly double with a contortion of his 
dignified body that Billy Sunday might 
have envied. He shrieked. . . . Noth- 
ing happened. Mrs. Taliaferro, it is 
true, seemed particularly wide awake, 
but, somehow, he derived very little 
comfort from her face. The Senator's 
expression of chivalrous concern was 
even less reassuring. 

In his despair he appealed to that face 
that had not yet failed him. At first 
sight it seemed that it was not failing 
him now. The disciplined Member of 
the President’s Household still sat erect. 
Her eyes were open. Was there some- 
thing fixed—glazed—in their stare? It 
seemed to him that in those eyes, in that 
face, usually so kindly, was the dawning 
of reproach, of indignation. . . . 

With what would have been a whoop 
had it come from any but the greatest 
authority in the United States on—on 
his subject, Mr. Z jumped five pages, 
read, with contemptuous haste, his clos- 
ing paragraph, and—with a comprehen- 
sive glare around the room, including, 
alas, the lady in front of him—sat down. 
That lady, even then, was raising heavy 
eyelids that he knew had been closed. 

The sudden cessation of the soothing 
sound had a frightfully jarring effect. 
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One man woke up with an audible snort 
of indignation. People began somno- 
lently to stir. With her infallible tact, 
Mrs. Taliaferro had risen and, moving 
forward with outstretched hands, had 
said, “Indeed, you don’t know how 
grateful I am to you,” before the Sena- 
tor had reinforced her. The lady in 
front of the speaker followed suit with 
the most punctilious courtesy, and then, 
with a murmured apology to her hostess, 
slipped out of the room. A few of the 
lighter sleepers were, by this time, fairly 
conscious of what was happening and 
able to perform their social duty. Mrs. 
Taliaferro, under pretext of seeing for 
herself what was the condition of the 
fires, managed to brush against several 
reposeful forms so they were galvanized 
into activity without realizing what had 
happened to them. Mr. Z recovered 
himself sufficiently to receive the general 
congratulations with an approach to a 
smile. 

Out in the hall Senator Taliaferro met 
Miss X. Towering above her, redolent 
of hospitable warmth, he registered gen- 
uine regret at her early departure. It 
was soothing. His large presence was 
soothing. He used very few words. 
When he insisted on putting her into her 
car himself, his rather flamboyant gal- 
lantry—expressed in pantomime—was, 
somehow, a very grateful thing. 

When the last motor had taken the 
last guest away, Senator and Mrs. Talia- 
ferro faced each other. On the handsome 
features of the Senator still lingered the 
glow of inward happiness. 

“Oh, I say, Iris,” he chuckled, boy- 
ishly, “did you see how bored she was? 
She could hardly keep her eyes open.” 

“Of course I saw,” she replied, com- 
placently. “She closed them once.” 

“Was that all?” he asked, with disap- 
pointment in his tone. 

“Yes. She’s trained, of course. 
I think she hated him. 
know. 


But 
You do, you 
I don’t believe there is any one 


thing that makes you dislike anyone as 
much as to have to sit through what 
seems like hours and hours of talk when 
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you are longing to go to sleep. I know. 
I felt just that way at the Bensons’ a 
week or so ago. Somehow I know I 
never can quite forgive the man that 
talked that evening.” 

“Well, you are an observant little 
witch, Iris,’ the Senator said, with sim- 
ple surprise. Then his exultation ex- 
ploded again. “I declare! It couldn’t 
have been better if we had planned it— 
a clever fellow like that, too. What do 
you suppose made him lose his grip? 
What he read was all right, wasn’t it?” 

“It was. His very best.” 

“Then what happened? I thought at 
the beginning he was going to have 
everything his own way. Do you think 
it could have been the eggnog? If it was, 
I was cleverer than I knew. I give you 
my word I didn’t intend it. I just 
thought they would be chilled and un- 
comfortable. I declare, I’m a politician 
even when I try not to be—just couldn’t 
help trying to make people comfortable 
in my own house, you know.” 

Her soft little hand stole into his. 
“T know you couldn’t, Hannibal, honey. 
I don’t believe it could have been that— 
or the heat. This room is very well 
ventilated.” 

“Well, it’s just the Taliaferro luck. 
First I got you—and then I got every- 
thing else. But—this time—I didn’t 
quite understand you. You went off 
about that lighting craze—”’ 

She turned her head and looked at him 
quizzically. 

“T will say, though, it’s pretty.”” He 
smiled reassuringly at her. “But it’s 
turned out just as well as if you had 
spent all your time campaigning. And 
I’m so much better pleased. . . . I just 
want to do everything for you myself, 
honey, and take care of you, and pick 
every stone away from your little feet.” 

She was smiling mysteriously as he 
pulled her down beside him on the big 
divan in front of the still glowing fire. 
They sat, looking into the red cavern. 

The Senator’s eyelids, too, had 
drooped when he started at the sound of 
his wife’s voice. 
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“You don’t think, do you, Hanni- 
bal—?” Her wide-open, wary eyes on 
him were like those of the venturesome 
one who feels his way on untried ice 
which he feels may be dangerously thin. 
“You don’t suppose, for a minute, that 
the lighting can have had anything to do 
with everyone being so sleepy?” 

Having asked the question, she kept 
her eyes half fearfully, half mischie- 
vously, on him. 

He laughed heartily. “That is a fan- 
ciful idea. What put that into your 
pretty little head?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Now that I re- 
member it, the lights were very soft and 
low at the Bensons’ that evening I told 
you of.” 
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He dismissed the matter with com- 
fortable authority. “Oh, that’s too ab- 
surd—a whole roomful of people!” 

She sighed lightly, as might the chem- 
ist who sees taking place in his test tube 
the reaction that his scientific imagine - 
tion had forecast. They sat in silence, 
basking in the luxurious glow, doubtless 
seeing visions. Finally her eyelids, too, 
drooped. The Taliaferros trailed slow- 
ly up the wide stairs. Halfway up, Mrs. 
Taliaferro said, drowsily : 

“Hannibal, honey, Id like right much 
to be in the Cabinet.” 

“Well, honey, you surely will if I can 
put you there,” he assured her, kindly. 

And somebody undoubtedly did put 
her there. 
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GOLDEN prime, autumnal days; 

Seen through the sheer sapphire haze, 
Which turns sweet summer’s-Sensuous air 
To a rich, winelike atmosphere, 


Floating elusive, in 
5 


between 


The clear, wide heav’ns and earth bowl green, 
Already brown, by road, by shore 
Molten with varied tints galore. 


Clean open fields with silver stacks; 
Sardonyx pumpkins, earthy tracts, 
Reaped of the goodly harvest yield, 
Under the sun’s emblazoned shield; 
Ruddy maple and rugged oak— 
Heraldic foliage in jeweled cloak, 
Bowering the lane, bounding the lake, 
Shimm’ring, rippled reflections wake. 


Ebony crow, or turquoise jay, 
Fearlessly low-winged make their way— 


How still the wood! 


How free the trail! 


The river, like a coat of mail, 

Rides shining to its destiny, 

And all this is for me—for me; 
Musing, I drink the golden drift; 
These passing thoughts my spirit lift. 
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WHAT A WOMAN OF FORTY THINKS ABOUT MEN 


NDER the cloak of an anonymity, 

which is safe but honorable, I 
hereby set down, at the age of forty, 
my opinion of men. My views, if they 
are worth saying at all, ought to be 
significant, because my marriage has 
been happy. At twenty, I saw nothing 
but men; at forty, while I am still 
keenly interested in men, I am likely 
to hold my breath at dinner parties till 
I see who my partners are, and after 
that I sometimes wish I could go home 
and read a book written by some man 
who had carefully edited himself before 
putting himself on the public. Forty 
is the best age at which a woman can 
judge men, because then she is past her 


most emotional valuation of them, is 
able to get a somewhat objective line 


on them. Forty, from the standpoint 
of sex, puts one somewhat in the posi- 
tion of Rabbi Ben Ezra—able to look 
back and sum up from a distance. 

It is a rare woman who does not feel 
a great deal of interest in men. Few 
of us wish to be associated with women 
only, and those who do mainly seek 
religious orders, where we are really 
with God and not with 
The source of this interest is 
At twenty, it is mainly the 
fundamental difference of sex; at forty 
it is that, plus the fundamental differ- 
ence of character, and, above all, plus 


asst lating 
women. 


various. 


the attractive circumstance that men 
have a free economic existence, and 
active, full and stirring lives. Their 


experience is far richer than ours; they 
march cheek by jowl with events which 
women come at only indirectly, through 
men. It may be that before long the 
market of men will be lower on these 
points than at present, because of 


woman’s progressive adventuring out 


into the world. But at present the 
one who tends to be static by the 
hearthstone of the home will always be 
strongly attracted by the one who is 
dynamic. This attraction is perhaps 
not fully recognized by the young wife. 
When she waits for her husband to 
come home it is the lover she is thinking 
of who will show his joy at returning 
to her. But the wife of forty is keenly 
aware that, while she sits at home her 
mate has, so to speak, taken his sling 
and arrows and gone after outrageous 
fortune, and that presently, quite in 
his own terms, he will relate and inter- 
pret to her all that has happened to him. 

The young wife muses: “Is he going 
to notice the new way I have done my 
hair for him? Is he going to praise it?”’ 

The middle-aged wife may have such 
a thought, but she also thinks, ‘‘I won- 
der if anything interesting or exciting 
has happened in his world to-day?” 

My forty-year-old opinion of men 
touches mainly on the faults that keep 
him from being a perfect companion, 
and doubtless reveals the faults in a 
woman that harass a man. After a 
couple has gone beyond the lover stage 
a woman wants to consider a man as a 
companion—necessarily, as he is not a 
lover any more. Among the many 
qualities that appealed to her in him as 
a lover is his protective instinct. With 
her cool reason the older woman sees 
this instinct, biologically considered, as 
a thing to marvel at. When I watch a 
mother cat hiding her kittens away 
from old Tom, I wonder how it is that 
a man will work himself gray and bent, 
as so many of them do, taking care of 
a family. How is it that this inde- 
pendent adventurer, this explorer of 
continents, this discoverer of civiliza- 
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tion, will dig and sow and garner and 
save for some one that is not himself? 
It is easy to see why a woman should 
have as much maternal instinct as she 
has, but not why a man has so much 
paternal instinct. 

But sometimes in modern man this 
instinct goes to absurd and amusing 
extremes, especially, perhaps, in a very 
prosperous husband and father. He 
wishes to shelter his wife and daughters 
from all rude contact with the world, 
shut them up in glass boxes, and pump 
in oxygen from the outside. Such a 
one tells his womenkind how to breathe 
their own air and how to bite into their 
own food. A woman of twenty cannot 
cope with this sort of protectiveness, 
because at first she likes it and accepts 
it. The middle-aged woman finds it 
stifling and oppressive, and searches for 
various indirect ways of getting from 
under it—without offending. But if 
this instinct of her husband’s has reacted 
in a perfect catalysis of self-satisfaction 
and conceit, she may as well submit to 
this chemical change and reconcile her- 
self to her fate. She will never have 
an independent existence. In_ brief, 
she has married Torvald Helmar, and 
if she does not like her lot, she might 
as well slam the front door and go. 

All female creatures, from the cradle 
to the grave, proceed on the basis that 
all men are conceited. This is perhaps 
particularly true of the man who is no 
longer lover, but husband. As lover 
he had wide streaks of humility in his 
composition; a husband mostly regards 
humility as a product. More 
than once I have seen some dull woman 
flattering my husband, and have had 
him tell me afterward what a fine, keen, 
warm-hearted little person she is. I 
have yet to meet the man who fails to 
feel that the woman who admires him 
has something sound and right about 
her. More than once I have flattered 
a man just to see him expand. Indeed, 
it is a stupid or inexperienced woman 
who has not done this, and usually 
because she wanted to get something 


waste 
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out of him. In his dealing with a 
woman it is quite easy to sell a man a 
gold brick. Doubtless the well-known 
law of compensation works here: if 
men get plenty of self-satisfaction out 
of their self-confidence, it is something 
for which they have to pay the piper. 
A woman of my age knows that a cer- 
tain amount of self-satisfaction has 
been necessary to keep the race going, 
and that the self-satisfied type that 
appreciates itself most highly has been 
the most successful type. The trait 
has been very valuable to the race, at 
any rate in the rough-and-tumble con- 
ditions through which men have lived 
and struggled in evolving from the days 
of Pithecanthropus. Women have done 
their bit in stimulating this quality of 
conceit and self-satisfaction because 
they like successful men and have mar- 
ried them when they had the chance 
which is the same thing as saying that 
they have married conceited men and 
bred conceited whose 
they fostered by praise. 

But this is the gall so hard for the 
woman of forty to bear—this conceit 
of man; and the circumstance that 
man, and not woman, has the more 
vital contact with the world has resulted 
in his feeling that he is superior to her. 
The bride of twenty does not mind so 
much; the particular clinging quality 
of her love at this period makes her feel 
that she is inferior, and she does not 
yet realize that the time is coming 
when she will not care to have such a 
verdict as that rubbed in. 


boys, conceit 


It is easy 
enough to see how this view developed 


in man. His contact with other men 
in the realistic practical world he lives 
in has developed in him a respect for 
justice and equity—and he finds them 
only too often quite embryonic in 
women, especially young women. A 
man has a much wider concept of what 
is fair and just than a woman has, and 
he has thought fairness through far 
more deeply than women have. A 
woman believes in it, but she has not 
thought it out in terms of practical 
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relations. A schoolboy has notions of 
justice and equity, but he would get 
very much mixed up in these qualities 
if he had to apply them to water rights 
and property rights. The fact that 
man is constantly in contact with bus- 
iness means that he has had to think 
out details, so that he has a good work- 
ing idea of equity. A woman will hold 
the idea emotionally without careful 
definition. But here is the thing that 
irks the middle-aged whose 
long years of marriage have educated 
her in fairness and equity. She sees 
that men charge the lack of these qual- 
ities against women. She knows that 
they brag that they have discovered 
civilization—Bernard Shaw their mouth- 
piece, mainly. Grant that civilization 
is the work of man, but the social insti- 
tutions made by man have been effec- 
tive in shaping the character of woman. 
In short, man has got woman into a 
complex and_= difficult situation, for 
which no training has prepared her, 
and then he blames her because 
does not measure up to the situation 
as if she had had his training. 

If there is one thing that the woman 
of forty has been shown by males from 
the cradle to senility, it is that because 
men are different from women they 
take it for granted that they are supe- 
She has learned that there is no 


woman 


she 


rior. 
man, not even a man-feminist, who deep 
in his heart really thinks that women 
equal. Every man, be he 
educated, conservative or 


are his 
ignorant or 
greatly progressive, defines certain traits 
as “feminine,” and then when he sees 
them in women, he nods wisely, and 
says: 

“Yes, that is just what I expected.” 

But when he sees those same traits 
in a man he says, disapprovingly, “He 
acts” (or talks, or writes) “like a 
woman.” 

The young wife may not quite know 
how to put her finger on the unfairness 


in this psychology; but the woman 


past her first youth knows that man 
adds up against women all the debits 
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he can find in them; then he collects 
all the debits of the same sort that he 
finds among men, and adds up these 
also in the women’s column; a compu- 
tation that she finds peculiarly enraging. 

Another thing he does, equally unfair, 
and equally enraging to his long-time 
partner, is this: he comes to know in 
a general way how masculine and fem- 
inine traits have developed in the race 
from the time of Pithecanthropus till 
the present. Now, because conditions 
have shaped him as he is, he thinks he 
is right. Or, if he is wrong, the condi- 
tions that shaped him cancel the wrong. 
But because conditions have shaped 
Mrs. Pithecanthropus the way they 
have she is wrong and the conditions 
do not her. Just here is the 
root of the sex antagonism and bitter- 
ness every woman, whatever her age, 
at times feels. Men may criticize the 
Deity for making the human race as 
it is, and for sending them to hell as 
punishment for what He has made 
them, but they certainly apply ethics no 
higher than these in their relations to 
women. 

While, on the whole, the woman of 
forty finds this sense of superiority the 
most maddening characteristic of man, 
regarded as a companion, she occasion- 
ally comes up against another trait 
hard to bear: he cannot follow ade- 
quately the psychology of other people, 
and he does not make enough allowance 
for what another person is, at the 
moment, through. This is a 
human fault, but more marked in men 
than in women, because man, having 
led an independent life, is less bent and 
shaped by other people’s personalities 
than is woman. He hasn’t had to take 
account of people in the same way that 
she has. It is the same difference, in 
a way, that there is between people in 
the country and in the city. In the 
country people may appear to be as 
individual or as queer as God made 
them; but the flat dweller has his cor- 
ners rubbed off or filed down because 
he has to take account of the people 


excuse 


going 
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above him, and below him, down to 
the janitor. 

Any experienced wife believes that 
it would be easier for man to follow, in 
any given situation, the psychology of 
woman if he quite realized all that he 
asks of her. He is the breadwinner, 
responsible for the financing of the 
home; he is subject to a lot of new 
strains himself, and he wants his woman 
to be a relief to him. She must charm 
and amuse him, furnish the home with 
the elements of beauty, give him a sense 
of leisure—an old notion coming from 
the harem, or maybe farther back. At 
the same time, he expects from her a 
range of knowledge and experience that 
she could acquire only if she were not 
a charmer and not a woman of leisure. 
Here is the characteristic that often 
baffles the wife of forty. A good hus- 
band would like to follow the psychology 
of his woman, even when not approving 
of it in any given situation. He wants 
to understand his companion whom he 
has so often “feminine 
lack of logic.”” He undertakes to do 
this, mainly by the use of his reason, 
assuming certain principles, and then 
figuring from the general class to the 
individual. For example, if he thinks 
all women are angels (an opinion held 
only by men who have not lived with 
them), it is hard to convince him that 
any particular one may be faulty. If 
he thinks all women of the upper classes 
are parasitic, he is always on the lookout 
for any woman he knows to be parasitic. 
If he thinks that all women exploit their 
husbands, he is always interpreting any 
woman's mean exploitation. 
He will not admit exceptions. 


accused of a 


acts to 
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His sense of superiority to her, his 
conceit, and his failure to allow for her 
psychology, irritate a middle-aged wife; 
but she preserves the serenity of their 
relationship by reflecting that man is an 
eternal child. 
her husband, 


She never really knows 
thinks, till she is 
watching her son grow up. One of the 
amusements of the observant mother 
is to see the simple instincts of the child 
parading around in full-dress rehearsal 
in the man. 

Supposing some power that be were 
to ask us older wives (happily married, 
but competent appraisers) what we 
should want our husbands to be in the 
next incarnation, or, if possible, in 
this world, we should reply that we 
don’t want men changed very much; 
we don’t mind the conceit really 


she 


per- 


haps that gives us a sense of superi- 
But we'd like them to study 
psychology rather more, and we shall 
not consider them ideal companions 
until they correct the conviction that 
we are inferior to them, stop feeling 


ority! 


that because they are different they 
must be superior. For the rest, if they 
were consistently rational, we should 
find them dull or too rigid and inflex- 
ible. Perhaps, after all, much of the 
magnetism we feel in them is due to 
that mixture of the grown man and 
the little child; of their genuinely fine 
and correctly estimated qualities, to 
which are superadded, in their re- 
lations to us, the instinct that they 
think is reason, and the chivalry that 
they think is justice, and the in- 
justice that they think is chivalry; 
in short, to their excess of the human 
quality. 
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BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


GOOD deal could be said about 
Mr. Reginald Rivers in one way 
or another. 

To begin with, he was a particularly 
distinguished man of letters, rather 
lame of one foot, comparatively young, 
and very comfortably off in the neces- 
sary matter of money. His manners 
were exquisitely urbane and leisurely; 
although greatly preoccupied in the con- 
genial task of saving English literature, 
he knew everybody and went every- 
where; and, of course, everybody read 
his books, or read about them. And 
then there was that immense old place 
he owned in Sussex, with its magnificent 
library and beeches and innumerabie 
villa in the south of 
Mrance; his clubs; his box at the opera. 
[t stood to reason that a very great 
deal was said about Mr. Rivers, and 
especially so since, in spite of all tempta- 
tions, and in the face of overwhelming 
odds, he remained a bachelor as well as 
a Briton. 

Still, it was at least something of an 
exaggeration to state that he was lame 
as the result of a wound he received in 
the foot while fighting a duel about a 
Latin quantity with a celebrated French 
Or that his more austere and 
permanent contributions to English lit- 
erature had been written entirely on the 
backs of his bookmaker’s bills, and that 
he lost twenty thousand pounds on the 
Derby in 1912, when Craiganour was dis- 
qualified. Or that he always wore vio- 
lets in his buttonhole of an 
unhappy and disastrous attachment to 
the beautiful but ill-starred Grand 


chimneys; | his 


savant, 


because 


Duchess Olga-Alexandra-Nathalie-Alex- 
androvitch, the history of which made 
up some of the most interesting reading 


to be found in the secret archives 
of the British Embassy in Petrograd 
before the Bolsheviki rather inconsider- 
ately looted that admirable institution 
for younger sons and future foreign 
secretaries. Or that his hair turned 
white owing to a somewhat scandalous 
and nearly fatal adventure in Constan- 
tinople. 

But then people will say almost any- 
thing about a man of Mr. Rivers’s cali- 
ber and distinction. 

But as Lady Fane pointed out, with a 
slight and noticeable accent of impa- 
tience, there simply must be some fire 
where there is so much smoke. 

Sir Anstruther, who was engaged in 
tying his white tie that evening in a 
tremendous hurry, since he happened to 
be rather inconveniently in his own 
house, as well as late in changing for 
dinner, merely grunted. 

“It’s — it’s -— what - do - you - call 
it?” said Lady Fane, vaguely, from the 
door of Xer husband’s dressing room. 
“It’s axiomatic. It’s proverbial. Where 
there’s so much smoke, there must be 
fire.” 

As a matter of fact, there was very 
little but smoke usually about the con- 
flagrations which Lady Fane observed 
from time to time, but she was nothing 
if not hopeful. And, besides, Mr. Rivers 
was notoriously and tremendously clever, 
and with Lady Fane cleverness implied 
a certain not altogether admirable eccen- 
tricity. There was, for instance, Lord 
Byron. And then there was that un- 
fortunate Francis Thompson. Of course, 
there were a great many others, whose 
names escaped Lady Fane for the 
moment. 

And then there was Viola. 
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Rather thoughtfully, Lady Fane ad- 
ministered the final touches to Sir An- 
struther’s white tie. 

Viola was her niece, an extremely 
slim, fair, self-possessed, and brisk young 
lady who was at the same time im- 
mensely pretty and yet inexplicably ab- 
sorbed in so strange a thing as poetry. 
Of course, she was extraordinarily clever; 
her very bright, curly hair had been 
bobbed in the prevailing Bohemian way; 
and she even wrote verses herself. Cap- 
tain Blake admired her enormously. So 
did young Lord Eastchester and Mr. 
Fox, but Viola regarded them with in- 
difference amounting almost to disdain. 
She dismissed Lord Eastchester airily as 
“Cupid in pink.” She considered that 
Mr. Fox—who was quite the most eligi- 
ble parti in the county—*knew some- 
thing about a horse, but nothing else.” 
And as for Captain Blake . . . 

In a great many ways she was a 
source of anxiety to her parents. 

Lady Fane thought at first that it 
would be particularly pleasant to have 
Mr. Rivers take Viola in to dinner. They 
were both astonishingly clever. They 
both liked to talk about books. And 
Lady Fane thought it would be very 
pleasant indeed to be able to listen to 
some really brilliant conversation about 
books; it would be especially pleasant 
to recall it afterward, anyway; Sir An- 
struther always talked about hounds, or 
the extraordinary hot weather. 

Only, there were those dreadful ru- 
mors concerning Mr. Rivers’s experi- 
ences, and Viola, after all, was really 
rather young. And then Mr. Rivers hap- 
pened to be a person of some importance, 
and, although he was staying at the 
Manor merely overnight—owing to an 
accident which had occurred just after 
tea a few hundred yards from the lodge 
gates, and which had resulted apparently 
in a series of somewhat complicated re- 
pairs to be effected in the engine of Mr. 
Rivers’s car— Lady Fane wondered 
whether she ought not to have Mr. 
Rivers take her in to dinner. Sir An- 
struther, who was otherwise and hur- 
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riedly engaged, was of no assistance in 
the matter at all. 

But in any case Lady Fane inclined 
to the idea of Viola’s talking to Mr. 
Rivers. She was not, she said, “clever 
herself, thank goodness.” Of course 
Viola was. 

“Well, even if there is,”” she began, 
dubiously, “they can at least talk to- 
gether about poetry.” 

Sir Anstruther sprinkled some eau de 
Cologne on a clean handkerchief. 

“If there’s what?” he demanded, with 
hasty impatience. 

“Fire where there’s so much smoke.” 

“Oh, I thought you were talking 
about that chap Rivers.” 

“T am,” said Lady Fane, with im- 
mense dignity, “only you never listen. 
I said that even if the things people say 
about him are true, it might be better if 
he took in Viola. They could at least 
talk about books.” 

“Oh, quite, quite,” replied Sir An- 
struther, who privately hoped that in 
such case his niece and his distinguished 
guest would be at the other end of the 
table. He detested people talking about 
books. And Sir Anstruther always said, 
“Oh, quite, quite,” or, “Quite,” in every 
conversation with Lady Fane, whatever 
he happened to think at the moment. 
It was a singularly satisfactory expres- 
sion and, after all, really meant nothing. 
Two people at least are required for the 
slightest sort of controversy. 

A good many of the people who were 
staying at the Manor for the week-end 
were already down when Sir Anstruther 
followed his wife into the hall. Mrs. 
Webb was talking to the dean of St. 
Fagan’s by the enormous fireplace; Viola 
was surrounded by three very fair young 
men with fresh faces and a certain fever- 
ish animation; and Mr. Rivers stood 
apart, exhibiting a somewhat patent tol- 
eration as he listened to the conversation 
of Lady Camelot and looked at Viola. 

Mr. Rivers approved of pretty girls at 
house parties. One could taik to them, 
anyway. 

He supposed that it would have been 
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quite useless trying to get on to Milking- 
ton Abbey that night. It had been dark 
when they ran into that confounded 
gate; one can’t very well borrow a 
motor for a journey of some sixty miles 
and more, and Mr. Rivers had no idea 
of spending the night at some casual 
hotel. He hoped they wouldn’t have 
amateur theatricals after dinner. He 
prayed that no one would sing. It would 
be bad enough without that. Still, if 
one could only get a few minutes conver- 
sation with that extraordinarily pretty 
girl with the short hair— 

Of course, he’d probably have to take 
in his hostess, or Lady Camelot. That 
was the worst of these affairs. But any 
further reflections on this point were 
interrupted by the approach of Lady 
Fane. 

“I’m so anxious to have you meet my 
“She's so int’rested in 
She’s 


niece,’ she said. 
books and all that, you know. 
frightf'ly clever.” 

“I'd be delighted,” replied Mr. Riv- 
ers, with exquisite politeness and im- 
mense uneasiness of spirit. Interested in 
books! And frightfully clever! The 
prospect appeared to be perfectly 
ghastly. 

Mr. Rivers embarked upon the deli- 
cate business of delaying the meeting as 
long as possible. Rather furtively he 
contrived to glance at the watch on his 
wrist; dinner, of course, might be an- 
nounced any moment, and after dinner 
almost anything might happen. At the 
worst, one can always escape to one’s 
room. 

“Lady Camelot tells me,” he began, 
“they do not expect to go to Cannes this 
winter. I hope you're not going to 
desert us, too, Lady Fane?” 

“Oh no! We'll go south this year soon 
after New Year's although Sir Anstruther 
really likes to leave later. The hunting, 
you know.” 

“Of course, 
thetically. 

“You see, he’s so keen about hunt- 


* said Mr. Rivers, sympa- 


ing 
Lady Fane was well started on her 
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hobby, and, while it sounded exactly like 
the sentences of a guidebook repeated in 
a sort of conversational shorthand, Mr. 
Rivers listened with tremendous atten- 
tion, supplying every now and then an 
“of course” or two by way of punctua- 
tion and polite encouragement. He 
glanced in the direction of the extremely 
pretty girl with covert and considerable 
admiration; she, too, appeared to be 
suffering from the society in which she 
found herself, and she smiled at him with 
a faint, frankly sympathetic air of 
amused ennui as their eyes met. Mr. 
Rivers liked the delicately ironic arch of 
her eyebrows; the boyishly slender fig- 
ure appealed to him immediately; and 
Mr. Rivers thought of the niece with 
even greater reluctance. 

“My dear Lady Fane,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly, as his hostess eventually and 
rather breathlessly reached the perora- 
tion of her last and almost lyrical digres- 
sion about Cannes, “pray who is that 
astonishingly pretty girl over there?” 

It was, of course, an amazingly silly 
sort of question to ask, since it would 
indubitably remind Lady Fane of her 
niece. Still, even Homer nodded. . . 

Lady Fane looked casually across the 
hall. “‘What girl?” she in turn asked. 
“But that reminds me—I simply must 
introduce my niece. Oh, do you mean 
that girl in black?” 

Mr. Rivers intimated that he did. 

“That’s my niece,” said Lady Fane. 
“Will you take her in? She’s so in- 
t’rested in books. ... I’m sure you 
won't mind.” 

Mind? Mr. Rivers felt more like some 
sudden and rather astounding exhibi- 
tion of relief and gratitude, something 
to the accompaniment of enlivening 
Bantu music with a setting by the gifted 
M. Leon Bakst. 

“What a charming young lady!” he 
remarked, with a decided enthusiasm as 
he carefully polished his eyeglass. And 
then he fixed that decorative article the 
more firmly in its place, and went on, 
with enormous conviction, “I’m sure we 
shall get along capitally.” 








‘“WHO IS THAT ASTONISHINGLY PRETTY GIRL?” 


It was rather a pity his motor had not 
been damaged even more than it was. 

A butler put in a dignified appearance 
at one end of the hall and announced 
dinner. Lady Fane looked anxiously at 
Sir Anstruther. ‘Will you take Lady 
Camelot in?” she said. And, having 
paired everybody else off, with more or 
less satisfaction, she added, “Are we 
quite ready to go in now?” 

“Oh, quite, quite,” replied Sir An- 
struther, as usual. 

And Mr. Rivers felt that, on the 


whole, he wanted to indorse that opinion 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 857.—78 


by three hearty cheers, or some such 
violent display of enthusiasm, but he 
found some slight delicacy in the matter, 
and the business of extending his arm a 
sufficient sort of a demonstration, any- 


way. 

““My dear young lady,” he observed, 
in his most urbane manner, “shall we 
follow the rest in to dinner?” 


In spite of the fact that the next 
morning the motor appeared to be no 
better for a series of exhaustive repairs 
than before, Mr. Rivers caught the 
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eleven-fifteen train for Eastchester 
where it was possible to change to an 
express for Euston—in & glow of serene 
self-satisfaction. No amateur theatri- 
cals had followed dinner; there had been 
no disturbing music afterward, either; 
and the port had been excellent. And 
Lady Viola had been as entertaining to 
talk to as she had been delightful to 
watch. 

Mr. Rivers secured an empty smoker 
and a seat facing the engine, and a pro- 
digious sheaf of Sunday papers. He lit 
a large cigar. 

Of course, both Mr. Fox and that 
young Eastchester had been rather per- 
sistent nuisances the previous evening, 
but Mr. Rivers was master of the more 
polite, but none the less efficacious, form 
of discouragement, and as he opened the 
Sunday Observer with a certain tranquil 
toleration that distinguished man of let- 
ters smiled blandly to himself. 

He must remember to ask Lady Viola 
to lunch with him just as soon as she 
returned to town. 

He puffed leisurely at his cigar, and 
put his feet up on the seat opposite, and 
glanced casually through the Observer. 
The inevitable violets were missing from 
his buttonhole that morning because Sir 
Anstruther did not happen to care par- 
ticularly about flowers and, 
quently, there was no greenhouse at the 
Manor. Still, Mr. Rivers presented an 
even more suave and immaculate ex- 
terior than usual to the world. He read 
the articles by Mr. Garvin with greater 
patience than was his custom, and 
skipped the book reviews with a more 
genial shrug of his shoulders than those 
contributions were in habit of causing 
him of a Sunday morning. In fact, Mr. 
Rivers was exceedingly pleased with the 
world. 

And then a disquieting thought oc- 
curred to him. 

Of course, he had promised to read 
those confounded poems. Poems! Mr. 
Rivers squirmed in his seat; it had been 
the one uncomfortable moment of an 
otherwise admirable evening, and he re- 
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pented bitterly of so reckless and ridicu- 
lous a promise. Why in the dickens had 
he said he’d read Lady Viola’s poems? 
The worst of it was that he had actually 
volunteered to read them! 

Mr. Rivers detested reading other peo- 
ple’s poetry. 

Still, it was better than having it read 
out to him. 

He shuddered. That, at least, was 
something. And then Lady Viola was 
an extremely pretty girl, and Mr. Rivers 
reflected that one would do almost any- 
thing for a really pretty girl. The verses 
would be bad, probably very bad indeed. 
It was extraordinary how bad poetry 
could be. Even the most intelligent sort 
of people appeared to be capable of not 
only writing quantities of the most nau- 
seating rubbish, but of actually exulting 
in it. 

An uninteresting, rain-soaked coun- 
tryside slid monotonously past the win- 
dow. Mr. Rivers regarded it coldly— 
the bare trees, the smudge of sheep 
against the leafless, tangled hedges, cows 
huddled forlornly together in the corners 
of bleak fields. It was all depressingly 
like a dismal imitation of Corot. Mr. 
Rivers loathed Corot. And then his 
cigar went out. 

After all, when the niece of one’s host- 
ess goes out of her way in order to supply 
the entirely unnecessary information 
that she occasionally wrote verse, what 
the devil ean one do? Especially when 
that niece is a singularly pretty girl? Mr. 
Rivers found the carriage cold; he 
turned up the collar of his coat and ex- 
tracted some small relief in damning the 
London & Northwestern Railway. 

Of course, Lady Viola was a particu- 
larly pretty girl. . .. 

Mr. Rivers took up the Observer with 
a formidable frown and plunged into a 
long review of a new book by Mr. Hugo 
Martin; the review was signed by Prof. 
Handley Jones of Balliol, and it imme- 
diately impressed Mr. Rivers as non- 
sense of a singularly atrocious sort. He 
scowled at the slender spire of a church 
hidden away behind some tall, leafless 
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elms. Then he glanced at his watch. 
And then he lit another cigar. He sup- 
posed he'd have to look at those infernal 
poems. After all, he did admire Lady 
Viola and rather devoutly hoped that 
she would lunch with him within the 
immediate future, and the fact that her 
poetry was abominable really was noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. The poetry of 
Mr. Hugo Martin Mr. Rivers considered 
drivel of the most offensive description— 
at least those rhymeless, rhythmless, 
ridiculous things which Prof. Handley 
Jones had quoted in his monumental 
folly; and, after all, he had promised to 
look through her poems. She'd be cer- 
tain to ask about them at luncheon, and 
Mr. Rivers felt that to confess that he 
had yet to examine them might well be 
fatal. 

He supposed he’d have to glance 
through the confounded things. .. . 
And, anyway, it would be better to get 
it over with. The sooner the better. 
And with a somewhat truculent grunt 
Mr. Rivers hauled his large, imposing 
pigskin bag nearer, and opened it. 

Lying on top of its neatly packed 
contents—his dressing gown of richly 
embroidered purple silk, his shirts, and 
his silver-topped things—was a_berib- 
boned, typewriter sheaf of MS. Mr. 
Rivers picked it up with a contemptuous 
thumb and forefinger, and read on the 
first pages: 


ETCHINGS 
AND ECSTASIES 
By 
Lapy ViotaA MANNING 


With immense disgust 
he turned the first page, 
and then the second, and 
then the third, and start- 
ed to read. It would 
have been particularly 
trying business for the 
most ordinary _ intelli- 
gence. It was, of course, 
simply agony for Mr. 
Rivers. 


HE HURLED “ ETCHINGS AND ECSTASIES’ 


Because you went away 

The tall, immeasurable, wind-swept sky, 
Till then so blue, so beautiful, 
Seemed clouded over, quite. 

And the stern, relentless trees, 

Like fingers, pointing the way, 
Pointing to loneliness 

Of immeasurable sky 

As some darkly pointing signpost 
Points down some unending, closed-in, 
And slow-darkening alley... . 


Now what on earth could anybody say 
about that? 

He threw his cigar away with sudden 
vehemence as the train meandered with 
great deliberation to a full and appar- 
ently final stop at a small station which 
proclaimed itself to be Brocklingbury 
St. Mary. It was certainly little else, 
and with tremendous irritation he thrust 
his head through the window and looked 
for the guard. 
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That official happened to be in a deep 
and undisturbed conversation with the 
station master. Except for them, the 
platform was entirely deserted. 

Mr. Rivers scowled at his watch. “Hi, 
there!” he shouted. “Is this train on 
time?” 

The guard tucked his green flag care- 
fully under one arm and consulted his 
watch. “* Yessir.” 

“But they told me at Acton Regis 
that I should reach Eastchester at eleven 
forty-two,” expostulated Mr. Rivers in 
a great and rising rage. 

“Well, they ain’t notorious for the 
trewth at Acton Regis no’ow, sir.” 

**Never was,” added the station mas- 
ter, genially. 

“Nor never will be,”’ said the guard. 

Mr. Rivers made an abrupt, threaten- 
ing gesture with the MS. of Etchings 
and Ecstasies. 

a My God” 

Then, with a cramped, intolerable, 
and portentous sense of gloom, he hurled 
Etchings and Eestasies into the farthest 
corner of the carriage and descended to 
the platform. On the horizon, a vague 
blur against the soft, fleecy sky, he ob- 
served the towers and spires of East- 
chester, but his appreciation of that 
view was of short duration. There was a 
sudden, insistent whistle, and the train 
displayed the first symptoms of impa- 
tience it had exhibited so far, and Mr. 
Rivers was compelled to scramble into 
his carriage with considerable haste and 
inconsiderable dignity. 

No eminent man of letters likes to be 
hurried. and as a result Mr. Rivers 
arrived at Eastchester in a rather more 
augmented state of smoldering anger and 
intolerance even than he had when arriv- 
ing at Brocklingbury St. Mary. There 
was another ugly rush for the London 
express; a somewhat hasty feeing of por- 
ters after a distinctly hastier search for 
seat in a first-class smoker, 
and, what with one 


a corner 
facing, of course; 


thing and another, Mr. Rivers decided 
that he had seldom experienced so de- 
testable a journey, thank God! 
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In the first place, the carriage hap- 
pened to be uncomfortably crowded. 
Mr. Rivers was unable, in consequence, 
to arrange his feet and his impedimenta 
in the comfortable fashion he liked. And 
then the other people either read their 
newspapers at the top of their voices, 
or discussed their more exclusive friends 
and acquaintances. Mr. Rivers listened 
with unutterable disgust. Obviously, 
quite superior sort of people. 

And then there was an interminable 
delay at Willesden Junction. Thank 
God, one traveled as little as one did on 
the railway. Life was quite enough 
without that. The superior sort of peo- 
ple were performing rather dizzy con- 
versational feats in ducal altitudes; 
there were innumerable rustlings of 
newspapers; and by the time Mr. Rivers 
descended, with what was left of his 
bland and exquisite dignity and his im- 
pressive and belabeled luggage, upon the 
platform at Euston, he entertained feel- 
ings toward his fellow travelers which 
were murderous, if nothing worse. 

He signaled a porter, and, having 
nodded at his luggage, sprang into a taxi 
with remarkable agility for a man lame 
of one foot. 

Of course, in the circumstances, it was 
not entirely unnatural that Mr. Rivers 
happened to overlook the really rather 
trifling matter of Lady Viola’s verses. 
In fact, it was only when he reached his 
roomsin St. James’s Street, athoughtfully 
lit fire, and a very large whisky and soda, 
that he thought of them at all. But, 
since he still simmered mightily with a 
just and noble indignation—-to the con- 
sternation of Spurgeon, his valet—Mr. 
Rivers recalled that piece of forgetful- 
ness simply with a cold, renewed fury 
which caused Spurgeon to redouble his 
efforts in the direction of comfort and 
‘alm. 

A man may not be a hero to his valet, 
but Mr. Rivers was something more than 
that. He was a terror to Spurgeon, par- 
ticularly when anything went wrong. 
And one thing after another had gone sin- 
gularly wrong that day for Mr. Rivers. 





‘“THEN HE SAID TO ME, ‘SPURGEON, ’ERE’S AN INFERNAL BUSINESS” 


**Not since ‘is lordship called ’im fat,” 


observed Spurgeon, reminiscently, to 
Mrs. Spraggs, the cook, “’as ’e gone on 
the way ’e ‘as this evening.” 

“Well, ’e’ ll suffer for it, some day,” 
replied Mrs. Spraggs. 

But Mr. Rivers showed no immediate 


symptoms of suffering or sorrow. As a 
matter of fact, at that exact moment he 
was shaking his fist vindictively in the 
direction he vaguely believed Acton 
Manor lay from St. James’s Street, 
which Spurgeon promptly reported. 

***E don’t show no signs of it yet,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Spraggs sniffed scornfully. “‘Oh, 
e will jest as sure as I kin show you me 
marriage lines.” 

Which, of course, only went to prove 
the truth of that profound observation 
that no prophet is quite without any sort 
of honor except in her own kitchen. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Rivers was to 
discover the loss of Lady Viola’s MS. to 
be a source of unexpected and particular 
regret. 


Of course, the following morning he 
had regained a good deal of his suave 
serenity of manner; the misadventures 
of the previous day appeared to be a 
merely vague recollection of unpleasant- 
Mr. Rivers—in an embroidered 
dressing gown—observed the leisurely 
traffic of St. James’s Street through 
the fragrant haze of his morning cigar. 
Above the palace at the bottom of the 
street the sky was a warm, cerulean blue; 
the air was bright with unusual sunshine, 
and Spurgeon reported that Mr. Rivers’s 
engagement book showed the fact that 
he was lunching with Mrs. Durlacher in 
Green Street at half past one. 

Mr. Rivers liked lunching with Mrs. 
Durlacher; she was one of the Essex 
Durlachers, and an extremely amusing 
woman of the world. There would be 
no abominable verses to read there. 

Rather dimly, as he surveyed St. 
James’s Street and puffed contentedly at 
his cigar, the idea occurred to Mr. 
Rivers that he would really have to send 
Spurgeon to look up that confounded 


MS. of Lady Viola’s. 


ness. 
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After all, she was an immensely pretty 
girl. . .. 

But the next day Mr. Rivers found 
errands of another description for Spur- 
geon to run. The day after that the re- 
paired motor arrived back in town; that 
evening they ran down into Sussex for a 
few days; Mr. Rivers felt anxious to 
correct a few proofs, and of course he 
was unable to work anywhere quite so 
well as in his own library at Mill- 
inghurst Hall. It was a vast, high- 
ceilinged, book-lined room with a com- 
manding view of the downs, and exactly 
the sort of place in which to engage in 
the engrossing, if congenial, business of 
saving English literature. It stood to 
reason that, immersed in such important 
matters, Mr. Rivers promptly and com- 
pletely forgot all about so trivial a thing 
as a few miserable and missing lyrics. 

And then there was a week-end with 
the Archie MacKenzies. There were a 
few days given up to the trying but 
somewhat necessary ordeal of Christmas 
shopping. And then there was another 
week-end in the country, and then a re- 
newal of labor on the proofs of Mr. 
Rivers’s new book. 

It was no wonder, after all, that that 
affair of the missing MS. slipped en- 
tirely from his mind. In fact, even Lady 
Viola became a faint and misty figure in 
the preoccupations and pleasures of Mr. 
Rivers’s rather cloistered and quietly 
ordered existence. 

“Are there no letters this morning, 
Spurgeon?” demanded Mr. Rivers one 
morning, as he entered his library with 
the admirable intention of devoting the 
day wholly to literature. 

“Nothing at all?” 

It was extremely unusual for the 
eminent author’s post to be composed 
simply of his copy of the Times, and, 
upon investigation, it appeared that 
that morning was by no means the ex- 


ception to the rule. There was a letter, 
] 


indeed only one, but then half a loaf’s 
better than none. 

Mr. Rivers scrutinized the handwrit- 
ing of the address. The letter had been 
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forwarded on from the Sybarites Club; 
it had been posted in London two days 
before, but Mr. Rivers failed to remem- 
ber the writing, and while he studied the 
envelope he kept up a leisurely conversa- 
tion with Spurgeon on the subject. 

“Meager sort of post this morning, 
Spurgeon.” 

“Yessir.” 

“Still, some—at least one—of our 
more gifted acquaintances seems to be 
able to write as well as read.” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

Mr. Rivers screwed his glass firmly in 
its place and continued to study the 
envelope. 

“Writing,” he remarked, after a 
thoughtful pause, “is rather more than 
an art in these days in which it happens 
to be our privilege to live, Spurgeon. It 
is a disease.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

There was an ironic silence of several 
moments. 

“Good, Spurgeon? Good?” 

“Well, sir, very bad, if I may say so, 
sir.” 

‘Just so,” observed Mr. Rivers. And 
then, “Damnation!” 

There was a more strained silence, and 
Mr. Rivers again read the letter he had 
glanced through so casually. 


Tue Manor, 
Acton Reais, Bucks, 
Friday. 

Dear Mr. Rivers,—I am going to be in 
town next Friday and wonder if you could 
lunch with me at my aunt’s house in Cadogan 
Gardens about one o'clock or thereabouts on 
that day? 

I'm particularly anxious to learn your 
opinion of my verses, and especially so since 
I'm advised to publish them. It was so good 
of you to offer to read them. I can’t tell you 
how much I appreciate such an honor. 

Yours sincerely, 
Viota MAnnina. 


As Spurgeon remarked to Mrs. Spraggs 
afterward, in the course of recounting 
the incident, it was “a pretty kettle o’ 
fish. 
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“There ‘e sat, starin’ ‘ard at the let- 
ter, an’ swearin’. ‘Blarst and damn,’ ’e 
kep’ repeatin’, viciously like. And then 
he said to me, ‘Spurgeon, ’ere’s an infer- 
nal business.’” 

It was indeed a very infernal business. 
In his irritation Mr. Rivers crumpled 
the letter up and threw it with some 
violence of manner into the waste-paper 
basket. . He sat down in front of his 
writing table with a determined, reso- 
lute air, although, as a matter of fact, 
he speedily perceived that he was too 
disturbed for the task of saving English 
literature. This was going to be a singu- 
larly infernal business. Quite the worst 
sort of thing he had known since that 
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ridiculous story about the Greek dancing 
girl in the harem of the late Abdul 
Hamid. ... 

And what in the devil could he do 
about those ghastly verses? 

Of course something had to be done, 
and that immediately. Mr. Rivers con- 
sidered the ceiling. Then he scowled at 
the sedately arrayed ranks of books 
upon their shelves. He paced up and 
down the room, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, his frown growing more 
and more formidable. What he really 


wanted was a good, stiff whisky and 

soda. He rang savagely for Spurgeon. 
And then it occurred to him that it 

would appear singular (to say the least 


HE WAS INDEFATIGABLE IN HIS ATTENTIONS 














LADY VIOLA CUT HIM SHORT WITH AN IMPERIOUS GESTURE 


of it 
ten o'clock of the morning. 
gossiped so confoundedly. 

There was that preposterous fable 
about the Grand Duchess Olga, and all 
that farrago about writing literature on 
the unused side of his bookmaker’s bills. 
Of course, that must have been Spur- 
geon’s chattering fault. Spurgeon had 
been in the room when he had unfortu- 
nately exhibited a few notes on the back 
of some bills and letters to Berwick 
Bending, with some silly sort of remark. 

Servants were simply the devil... . 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

Mr. Rivers wheeled round with star- 
tled and vindictive vehemence. It was 
Spurgeon, 

“Beg pardon, sir, but did you ring?” 

“Ring? No, I didn’t.” 

“Beg pardon, sir.” 

Spurgeon tactfully made for the door. 

“Hi, Spurgeon!” suddenly shouted 
Mr. Rivers, just as the door closed upon 


to demand a whisky and soda at 
Servants 


that astounded but discreet individual. 
““Spur-geon!”’ 

Of course it was simply one of those 
literary rows, reflected Spurgeon, as he 
re-entered the room. They seemed to 
play the very dickens with the temper; 
probably that Gordon Jackson, or Prof. 
Handley Jones had written something 
silly about Shakespeare, or somebody 
like that; they were always writing silly 
things about things like that, and Spur- 
geon observed that Mr. Rivers invari- 
ably fell into a towering temper upon 
reading them. 

Spurgeon failed to understand ex- 
actly why Mr. Rivers ever did read 
them. He knew beforehand that he 
would disagree violently with every 
word he read, and that he'd fly into a 
prodigious temper about halfway 
through. 

Still, all literary men appeared to be 
like that. There was that Doctor Cross- 
ley. There was Mr. Mullet and Mr. 
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Percival and Sir Henry Bangs. They 
were all strangely violent about trifles. 

Spurgeon presented a gravely inquir- 
ing face. ‘‘Was you a-callin’ me, sir?” 
he asked, solemnly. 

“Yes.” 

There was an unaccountable silence. 
It was the sixth that morning; Spurgeon 
counted them. Of course it must be that 
Prof. Handley Jones, after all. He was 
the worst of the lot. 

*Er—Spurgeon, what’s the time?” 

“Just gone ten, sir.” 

Ten. Mr. Rivers waved agitated 
hands. Ten o'clock. 

**Er—would it be possible for me to 
get to town by one, or half past—at the 
latest, Spurgeon?” 

Spurgeon took the matter under con- 
sideration, and Mr. Rivers fidgeted, and 
frowned at the fire, and shuffled his slip- 
pered feet. It was infernally awkward, 
to say the least of it. 

Spurgeon finally delivered a consid- 
ered opinion. By starting immediately, 
and avoiding certain notorious traps, 
and all regard for the views of the 
Home Secretary in the matter, it would 
be just possible. Just possible, but no 
more. 

Mr. Rivers started for the door and 
then stopped. He turned upon the 
astonished Spurgeon rather fiercely. 

“Look here, Spurgeon, you must 
come, too,” he said. “* And as soon as we 
reach Cadogan Gardens the car must 
take you to Euston. ... Go to the what- 
d’ye-call-em_ office—you know, where 
you get things you've lost 

“But I’ve never lost anything at 
Euston, sir,” objected Spurgeon. 

“Oh, never mind. Go to the place 
you would go if you had lost anything. 
Good God! use some sense.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Certainly. Well, go there and by 
nook or crook see if you can’t find a col- 
lection of er—verses I happened to lose 
a few weeks ago coming down by train 
from Acton Regis. The name,” said 
Mr. Rivers, scowling tremendously, “of 
that bundle of typewritten drivel is 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 857.—79 
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Etchings and Eestasies. Etchings and 
Eestasies, remember. Etchings and 
Eestasies.”” 

“Etchin’s an’ Extersies,” repeated 
Spurgeon. 

“Take some money,” continued Mr. 
Rivers. “Tip everybody. And bring 
back that stuff.” 

And he turned sharply and started 
again for the door. Spurgeon followed, 
with a scandalized expression on his 
face. 

“You can’t go in that dressing gown, 
sir,” he called after the vanishing figure 
of his master, in a shocked and startled 
voice. *‘‘Not to London, sir!” 


Lady Viola Manning was a remark- 
ably self-possessed young lady, who en- 
tertained the highest possible respect 
and admiration for a person of Mr. 
Rivers’s caliber, but she wanted the MS. 
of her verses. Mr. John Grainger, of the 
old-established firm of Grainger & Co., 
Publishers, had made certain flattering 
offers and certain even more flattering 
remarks about the book; and, while it 
was exceedingly pleasant to lunch with 
Mr. Rivers, and to have tea with him, 
and to stroll up Bond Street with so dis- 
tinguished a figure in the field of English 
letters, there appeared to be no possible 
approach to the return of the only copy 
of Etchings and Eestasies in existence. 

There was always some excuse. 

“Of course he’s perfectly charming,” 
said Lady Viola in her clear, candid 
voice, “and I think I might get him to 
write a sort of foreword, or introduction, 
you know, but a 

But, as Mr. Grainger pointed out, 
politeness butters no parsnips. 

“Get him to buck up with it,” advised 
that brisk man of business. ‘‘ You see 
him every now and then, don’t you?” 

As a matter of fact, Lady Viola saw 
rather a good deal of Mr. Rivers. He 
was indefatigable in his attentions, and 
of course it was something of a triumph 
to have the immaculate and puissant 
person of Mr. Rivers limping urbanely 
at heel whenever she went out. It was 
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extremely pleasant to have roses from 
Millinghurst arrive every other morn- 


ing, and luscious fruits; it was de- 
liciously flattering to receive auto- 


graphed copies of that eminent author’s 
own works, and the jewels of his advice 
at tea, with the slow, glimmering Lon- 
don dusk darkening the tall windows of 
Mr. Rivers’s rooms in St. James’s Street; 
and it was particularly delightful to have 
it said that he lingered week after week 
through the London winter for the sake 
of her society. 

But somehow or other, nothing ap- 
peared to have the slightest effect in the 
matter of those verses. Mr. Rivers sim- 
ply would not return them. Even Lady 
Fane thought it odd. 

“Although, with literary people,” she 
said, significantly, ““you never can tell. 
They’re so tremendously clever.” 

It was, as a matter of fact, an opinion 
she shared with Mr. Rivers’s valet. The 
harassed Spurgeon spent the greater 
part of the winter ransacking London 
in quest of the missing MS. Enormous 
sums of money had been doled out in 
bribes and tips. Practically the entire 
staff of the London & Northwestern 
Railway had been cynically debauched 
by Spurgeon or several other agents of 
Mr. Rivers; window cleaners, and peo- 
ple with brooms and mops who swept 
out the innumerable 
guards and engine drivers had been lav- 
ishly and repeatedly feed and cross-ex- 
amined, but the results in all amounted 
to merely two false clues and a large 
bundle of old newspapers. 

And in the meantime Mr. Rivers re- 
doubled his attentions. 

Still, even the inexhaustible 
fertility will eventually show signs of 
weakening in time, and by March Mr. 
Rivers’s exceptional gift for mendacity 
began to wear thin and threatening. It 
was a very trying time for everybody 
concerned, especially for Mr. Rivers, 
who was long since at the end of his 
rather imperfect toleration and in no 
position to show it, except when he did 
not happen to be with Lady Viola, which 


carriages, and 


most 
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was not often; and for that young lady 
herself, who wanted her verses and could 
not get them. Extremely trying, too, 
for Lady Fane, since she had to live 
at least some part of the time with her 
niece. Mr. Fox and Lord Eastchester 
and Mr. Blake also found it a singujarly 
unpleasant winter, and Spurgeon and 
Mrs. Spraggs commenced upon the 
startling business of serving Mr. Rivers 
daily with ultimatums of one sort and 
another. 

Moreover, literature that winter suf- 
fered severely from neglect. . . . 
And then the worst came 

worst. 

Lady Viola demanded the MS. of 
Etchings and Eestasies, and flatly and 
unreasonably refused to accept any de- 
nial. She spoke peremptorily to a man 
of letters of the standing of the late 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, as if she were 
speaking to a domestic delinquent. And 
what, exactly, could anybody say to 
such a piece of unparalleled imperti- 
nence? 

There was actually suspicion in her 
voice as she went on, rather breathlessly, 
and in a peculiarly penetrating voice. 

“You offered—of course most kindly 
and charmingly—to read them and give 
me the benefit of your criticism,” Lady 
Viola said. “I didn’t ask you—mind. 
You volunteered—volunteered to give 
me a hand up the slopes of Parnassus—”’ 

The slopes of Parnassus! 

Mr. Rivers felt suddenly and violently 
ill. 

“You said you'd like to see my verses 
and to help me. I hardly expected that 
help to take the shape of secret burning, 
or borrowing!” 

Borrowing! ... 

With some dexterity, and certain re- 
markable optimism, Mr. Rivers set out 
upon a series of rhetorical acrobatics in 
his more commanding manner, a_per- 
formance which Lady Viola ruthlessly 
cut short. 

“But where are they?” she demanded. 

And then she produced one of the 
quarterly organs of the inmost English 


to the 
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intelligentsia. “Is it possible,” she pro- 
ceeded to ask, icily, and with a polite- 
ness Mr. Rivers found almost impossible 
to endure—"‘is it possible that so distin- 
guished a man as Mr. Rivers could have 
helped himself...” 

With which she pointed to a sonnet 
imposingly occupying the entire page; 
Mr. Rivers had written it in early youth, 
and it was rather vaguely about the 
loneliness of wind-swept skies, and the 
pointed, signpost properties of pines. 

“No!” shouted Mr. Rivers, losing for 
the moment all semblance of self-control, 
and almost beside himself with guilty 
fury. “No; I help literature by losing 
"em!" 

* Do you?” said Lady Viola. 

“Yes, I do. I'm sorry, profoundly 
sorry, but I’ve lost your verses. In 
the train. I’ve been trying to find 
em.” 

Lady Viola cut him short with an 
imperious gesture of one slim, petal- 
like white hand. It was an extremely 
effective gesture, and Mr. Rivers had 
recovered sufficiently from his collapsed 
toleration to find it even more than effec- 
tive; it was admirable. But then, of 
Lady Viola was a_ singularly 
pretty girl. Mr. Rivers paused, 
somewhat gratefully. Explanations are 
a humiliating business, anyway. 

“I'm sorry, too,” said Lady Viola, 
candidly, “because I'm afraid I can’t 
believe you.” 

“Can't 
Rivers. 

Lady Viola nodded. “I'm afraid, 
Mr. Rivers,” she continued, with im- 
mense deliberation— “I'm afraid you 
have stolen some of my stuff!” 

**Good God!” said Mr. Rivers, 

“Stolen” her “stuff”! 

Now, what under heaven could any- 
body say to that? And “stuff,” too! 

Lady Viola went on to state that 
since her aunt and all her friends consid- 
ered it singular, to put it mildly, that 
Mr. Rivers simply refused to return her 
Ms., and that Lord Eastchester, in look- 
ing through a copy of The Yellow Review 


course, 


believe me!” gasped Mr. 


had seen, and actually shown her, a 
poem of Mr. Rivers’s about daffodils 
which appeared to be inexplicably like 
one of her own, her suspicions had been 
gradually aroused. 

“And, of course,” she concluded, tri- 
umphantly, “when I saw this **—and she 
shook the stout, dignified quarterly at 
the distressed and inarticulate Mr. Riv- 
ers by way of emphasis—‘I knew you'd 
been pilfering my stuff.” 

“My dear young lady—” 

Please, Mr. Rivers—” 

Of course you simply could not reason 
with Lady Viola. Mr. Rivers turned a 
deeper shade of red about the gills, and 
regarded that self-possessed young lady 
with bent and threatening brows. 

Mr. Rivers took his hat and his de- 
parture with immense and freezing 
haughtiness. He did not even take the 
trouble of inventing some prodigious lie. 
He promised nothing. He merely said, 
“Good afternoon,” in his most 
manding manner and stalked out of the 
room. 

Pilfering! 

After all, what could he have said? 
Pilfering! A man of his standing! Good 
God! he demanded,. as he climbed into 
a taxi in a state of suffocating and half- 
conscious rage, what was there to be 
said to such an idiot? 

He hoped—with malignant intensity 
—that the abominable MS. would never 
be found. He would call a halt that very 
afternoon. Some illiterate porter, some 
confounded guard, anybody, could find 
the infernal “stuff,” as she called it— 
and what an abominable expression!— 
and use it ignominiously as shaving 
paper. Or for anything they damn well 
pleased. 

Pilfering! ... 

As Lady Fane and Spurgeon each—in 
their several ways, of course—said, one 
could never be sure about clever people, 
especially the tremendously clever ones. 
They Even Mrs. 
Spraggs confessed to a certain haziness 
on the subject. 

“It’s that 


com- 


were too clever. 


there Professor *“Andley 
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Jones, it is,” declared Spurgeon, with 
“°E’s bin writin’ 
about Shakespeare again. But it’s prob- 
ably a book this time. I ’ain’t never seen 
im carry on so—no, not in all the years 
I’ve been with ‘im. Not even when ’e 
*eard about the dancin’-girl story.” 

It was indeed very bad, but there re- 
mained developments of a sort which 
were infinitely, unspeakably, worse. 

The following morning Mr. Rivers 
rose in a not altogether unexpected evil 
temper some twenty minutes or so be- 
fore his usual time. An ugly ringing of 
bells proclaimed this fact to whomever 
it concerned, which, from the violence 
and insistence of the ringing, appeared to 
be the whole of St. James’s Street. He 
got out of bed and into his dressing gown 
with a vindictive, menacing silence, and 
stalked to the study. It stood to reason 
that there was no fire there. There 
never was, until the eminent author had 
sipped his early morning cup of tea and 
glanced leisurely through his letters and 
the Times, bathed, shaved, and, radiant 
inside and out, sauntered comfortably 
(some forty-five minutes after he first 
opened his eyes) into his study to break- 
fast, a cigar, and the business of litera- 
ture. And that morning he simply 
pulled on his dressing gown and stalked 
immediately into the cold and cheerless 
room with a short command for tea to 
be sent there at Consequently 
there followed an altogether unreason- 
able display of temper. 

“No breakfast,” said Mr. Rivers. 
“Tea, and lots of it, when you've man- 
aged to get that damnable fire going. 
And why the devil there can’t be fires 
here before midday I can’t think. It’s— 
it’s outrageous!” 

And then there was a renewed and 
even more violent onslaught upon the 
bells. Spurgeon dashed madly up the 


enormous conviction. 


once, 


stairs, accomplishing inconceivable feats 
of legerdemain with the tea things, the 
Times, and the letters. 
“No letters to-day, Spurgeon?” 
‘There was a grieved, exasperated note 
about Mr. Rivers’s voice which suggest- 
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ed little in the least pleasant for the day, 
but even at that Spurgeon hardly ex 
pected the outburst of savage indigna- 
tion which filled the passages like the 
gusts of a tremendous storm a few min- 
utes later. It was only upon looking 
through the torn and crumpled frag- 
ments of the morning’s mail some hours 
later that the experienced Spurgeon dis- 
covered what he rightly supposed to be 
the cause of that startling outcry of 
breakfast time. 

It was not, as a matter of fact, any 
communication from Prof. Handley 
Jones. A discreet, if thorough, search of 
the study failed to reveal the slightest 
traces of any contributions to any con- 
troversy from the prolific pens of Mr. 
Gordon Jackson or Sir Henry Bangs. 
But that discreet and exhaustive search 
did result in the discovery of a letter 
written on extremely stiff white paper 
which, pieced together immediately after 
Mr. Rivers stormed out of the place, 
appeared to be from some firm of so- 
licitors. 


4, New-Souark, 
Lincotn’s Inn Fietps, W.C. 
Srr,—We are instructed by our client, 
Lady Viola Manning, to demand the imme- 
diate return of her poems, which she, on your 
suggestion, intrusted to you for reasons 
which do not enter the case at this point. We 
are further instructed to inform you that 
unless the poems are received within twenty- 
four hours legal proceedings will be instituted 
at once to recover their possession. Damages 
will be asked for also. 
Yours, ete., 
Waricut, THompson, Bett & BARTLE. 


To, 
REGINALD Rivers, Esa., 
29b St. James’s Street, S. W. 1. 


As Spurgeon elegantly remarked to 
Mrs. Spraggs, “‘ Well, ’ere’s a pretty ket- 
tle o’ fish, and no mistake.” 


It was, but light had come to Mr. 
Rivers. ... 
By half past ten, and rather hastily 
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dressed, that distinguished author was 
hurriedly making his way westward 
along the railings of Green Park. There 
was a soft, moist scent of lilac in the air; 
the trees were bursting into leaf, and the 
grass was a new and vivid green. Even 
the blackbirds sang as if they, too, 
shared the hope and happiness of Mr. 
Rivers’s sudden inspiration. 

Of course, it was astonishing that he 
had not thought of it before. It was 
simple and extremely satisfactory—ex- 
traordinarily satisfactory, in that it 
pointed out an escape from the very dis- 
tasteful prospect of litigation. But, then, 
all great discoveries are simple, once 
they have been discovered. 

And, after all, he had always admired 
Lady Viola excessively. . . . 

No doubt it would be for the best. At 
any rate, it was the only way, and, on the 
whole, a really rather admirable way, 
out of the difficulty. Mr. Rivers even 
contrived to hum softly to himself as he 
limped lightheartedly along in the bright 
sunshine. He wondered that he had not 
thought of it before; indeed, it pre- 
sented the most exquisite possibilities. 

Mr. Rivers crossed Piceadilly at Hyde 
Park Corner. In Knightsbridge he 
‘caught a glimpse of his own reflection in 
a shop window, and he perceived, with 
a certain candid appreciation and crit- 
ical appraisal, that he was still slender of 
figure and rather debonair of appear- 
ance. His hat was tilted slightly to one 
side. His limp, like his snowy, close-cut, 
crinkly hair, was really distinguished. 

And then there were Millinghurst; the 
villa in the south of France; the box at 
the opera. There was practically every- 
thing; and Mr. Rivers smiled delicately 
to himself as he stopped at a florist’s and 
bought a large bunch of violets for his 
buttonhole. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Rivers 
emerged from the shop in a state nearer 
tranquillity than he had been at any 
other moment during the previous four 
months. He quickened his pace as he 
thought of his Great Idea. 

It was rather more than a Great Idea. 
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Mr. Rivers proposed to ask Lady Viola 
to marry him. 

Of course a wife can’t sue her husband. 
And of course he was tremendously fond 
of Lady Viola, really. And it stood to 
reason that, once he explained things, 
and apologized for having lost his tem- 
per, Lady Viola would simply jump at 
twenty thousand a year, Muillinghurst, 
the villa in the south of France, the at- 
tractions of a distinguished name, and 
all the many and varied inducements he 
(thank God!) was in a position to offer. 
He supposed, as he turned briskly into 
Sloane Street, that Lady Viola would not 
insist upon writing any more poetry, 
especially after this almost disastrous 
experience. Besides, she could bask in 
the reflected splendor of his achieve- 
ments in the arduous, but not unreward- 
ed labors of saving English literature. 

But anything at all rather than that 
confounded action. Mr. Rivers shud- 
dered at the thought of it. 

Still, there was a slight element of un- 
certainty about the Great Idea, and Mr. 
Rivers was somewhat conscious of the 
fact that his heart appeared to be per- 
forming its usual functions in a little ac- 
celerated fashion as he was ushered into 
the trim, green-and-white drawing-room 
of Lady Fane’s house in Cadogan Gar- 
dens, 5. W. And it was 
ghastly business, waiting. 

Mr. Rivers listened for 
footsteps. 


a somewhat 


approaching 
He turned the coins in his 
trousers pockets over and over again. 


He changed his seat several times. .He 
stared at himself in the mirror above the 
fire. He cleared his throat 
twice. 

And then he was aware of Lady Viola, 
with a bright, enigmatic, and rather 
amused smile, and a delicate scent of 
chypre about her, standing in the door- 
way. 

“T say, have you come about those 
verses of mine?” she asked, crisply. 

Mr. Rivers rose to his feet with a 
suave alacrity. “My dear Lady Viola,” 
he began, in his most urbane voice, 
“T’ve—er—I've called really . . .” 


once or 
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He wished his voice would retain 
something of its old, bantering quality, 
and that Lady Viola would not continue 
to smile. But she was like that. Always 
rather perversely gay, and cool and col- 
lected. Really. rather odd sorts of things 
amused her, but she was an amazingly 
pretty girl. 

He started to explain. S’erplique, 

It was a singularly delicate 
That of steering a discreetly 
middle course between Charybdis on the 
one hand and Seylla on the other oc- 
curred to Mr. Rivers to be a particu- 
larly trivial kind of a performance com- 
pared with it. It was exceptionally 
difficult. 

“My dear Mr. Rivers, please don’t 
bother about those stupid verses. I 
meant to write to you about them this 
morning, and so I’m so glad you've 
called.” 

“But, pray let me explain—” 

“Oh, there’s nothing really to explain 

except that I was in rather a temper 
yesterday, and And, anyway, 
everything is a good deal different to- 
day,” she added, briskly. 

“No, no,” protested Mr. Rivers. a 
must really, I must make 
some amends. ... My dear Lady Viola, 
of course you've known that I've really 
entertained the liveliest feelings of re- 
spect and admiration 

“That's just it,” interrupted Lady 
Viola, brightly. “That's it exactly. You 
see, I thought that in spite of our row 
you were cross and so was 


sim plique. 


business. 


insist 


yesterday 
I, so we're even on that score, anyway— 
you see, I thought you'd like to hear—” 

“Td rather like to finish what I was 
going to say, if I may,” remarked Mr. 
Rivers. 

There was a short, somewhat nervous 
pause. 

“Well, you know 


Look here, Viola, 


I've lost the verses you gave me to read, 
and I’ve come to say I'm sorry, and... 
and, I say, will you marry me?” 

His subsequent remark that it was the 
the circumstances he 
in a peal of 


best amends in 
could think of was lost 
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helpless laughter. It was extraordinary, 
of course. But then she was like that. 
She treated a man of the caliber of the 
late Henry James as she would treat a 
younger brother. 

“Still,” he observed, rather stiffly, “I 
can’t see anything especially funny in 
the fact that I ask you to marry me.” 

“It’s simply excruciatingly funny!” 
sobbed Lady Viola between peals of 
astonishingly merry laughter. ‘‘That’s 
exactly what I wanted to tell you... 
I am going to be married.” 

“Married? But to whom?” 

“It’s in the Morning Post. But of 
course you've met Lord Eastchester, 
haven't you? He asked me to marry 
him last night—at the Claverings’ 
dance. I felt beastly about the verses, 
about people who write, and the whole 
thing. And Eastchester never seemed 
quite so marvelous as he did then. . . .” 

“T suppose I can’t explain.” 

“Still,” she added again, smiling 
gayly, “it is jolly, isn’t it? And won't 
you wish us luck? And forget all that I 
said yesterday?” 

Mr. Rivers supposed that he did man- 
age to wish Lady Viola luck, although, 
climbing into a taxi a few minutes after 
leaving Lady Fane’s house, he found 
some difficulty in remembering exactly 
what he had said or done. 

He lit a cigarette, and sank back upon 
the cushions with a faint, half-regretful 
sensation of relief. 

Of course she was an extremely and 
startlingly pretty girl. But she wrote 
atrocious poetry. 
an uneasily expectant and 
alert Spurgeon—met him on his arrival 
at hisrooms. He held a bulky package 
wrapped in curiously dirty newspapers, 
and an expression bordering upon a 
smirk rested fitfully on his face. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but there’s a man 
‘ere from Euston who says ’e wants that 
five-pun note you promised for those 
there Retchings and Exercises, sir.” 

And Spurgeon rather gently offered 
the parcel to Mr. Rivers. 

After all, it was, as Spurgeon knew, 


Spurgeon 
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the only escape from the threatened “Just take it round to Lady Viola 
suit, but he watched Mr. Rivers’s face Manning, in Cadogan Gardens, Spur- 
narrowly for squalls. That was the’ geon,” he said. “But give the man his 
worst of clever people, especially clever — five-pound note first. And tell to whom- 
literary people. One never could tell ever you deliver that—er—that parcel, 
exactly how they’d take things. Spurgeon, tell "em to give my compli- 

But Mr. Rivers merely smiled and ments to Lady Viola, with a wedding 
shook his head. present from Parnassus.” 


KEATS 
BY ANITA BRAGANGA 


HERE was a soul caught down into the earth 
From remote fields of quiet, from the calm 
Of ultimate attainment, the sad earth 
Took him upon her bosom, held him warm, 
And not a lyre was struck to hymn his birth. 





From starry spheres of utter peace he came, 
Fettered into mortality, fast bound 
A little space to ills that crush and maim. 
A wistful pilgrim, humble-eyed, but crowned 
With immortality as with a flame. 


The certain knowledge of the realms of light 
Lost to him for a little, but he knew 

Such whisperings and visions day and night 
Pervading all his being, shining through 

The yearning eyes that strove to see aright. 


And haunting memories were ceaselessly 

About him, their dim hands upon his heart 
And solemn voices in his ear, thus he 

Gave tongue to the world’s music, rapt apart, 
A sweet-voiced exile of eternity. 


Exiled a space to make earth’s music show 
A sweeter strain, but now the song is sung, 
And, as the lark’s flight leaves in heaven a glow, 
Spirals of melody on high upflung 
That quiver in the summer air, even so 


The joyous upward surging of the strong, 

Bright spirit cleaving swiftly through the spheres, 
Has left a trail of golden sound along 

The void, a path melodious that bears 
The ages upward on its wings of song. 
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II.—THE RETURN TO POWER 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW 


PAINE 


The part played by Theodore N. Vail in the early history of the telephone was vividly 


narrated by Mr. Paine in the September number of the Magazine. 


In the present article 


he tells of Mr. Vail’s return to power after his long absence in South America, and of 
how, little by little, he developed the vast organization which stands to-day a splendid 
monument to the memory of one of the greatest business organizers of modern times. 


N 1887 Theodore Vail retired from 

the telephone company and em- 
barked in a variety of other business 
ventures, one of which—the construc- 
tion of a central heating system in Bos- 
ton—proved disastrous, while another 

the electrification in Buenos Aires of 
La Capital and other street-railway lines 

had restored his financial prestige, 
both in Europe and America. Vail, at 
the period of which this paper treats, 
had not been actively associated with the 
telephone company for nearly twenty 
vears. 

The year 1907 was an eventful one in 
the business world. For many it was a 
disastrous year. The early part of the 
new century had been a period of infla- 
tion, and the natural result was nearly 
due. Apparently not many foresaw 
trouble, and early in the year—in March, 
when flotations new and old were still 
riding at the top of the tide—a Belgian 
company in Buenos Aires proposed to 
buy out the La Capital interests. What- 
ever Vail thought of the future, his 
immediate judgment was to sell. He 
received something more than three mil- 
lion dollars for his holdings, and friends 
who had joined their fortunes with his 
profited accordingly. Whatever pres- 
tige he had lost in his earlier failures 
came back now increased manifold. As 
a builder and as a financier of inter- 
national connections, he was vindicated. 
To the editor of this magazine he once 
declared: 


“T never really started out to make 
money but once; that was the time I 
went to South America. I knew then 
I had to have money, and I went there 
after it’”—a statement made sincerely 
enough, no doubt, but one which we 
need not accept at its face value. The 
financial feature alone would hardly 
have tempted him. 

The sale of his South American inter- 
ests at this particular time furnished ad- 
ditional evidence of Theodore Vail’s 
foresight. The financial waters, how- 
ever placid on the surface, were begin- 
ning to be troubled below. Men like 
J. Pierpont Morgan and George F. 
Baker, who directed the deeper currents 
of Wall Street, became watchful. Great 
corporations that had ventured too dar- 
ingly were required to take protective 
measures. Among these the telephone 
company was a notable example. 

It is necessary here to review briefly 
the history of this company during the 
twenty years since Vail had retired from 
active connection with its affairs. The 
parent company was no longer the 
American Bell, but the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Organ- 
ized in 1885 for long-lines construction, 
the “A. T. & T.” had grown steadily 
more powerful, until in 1900, by an 
exchange of two of its shares for one of 
the Bell, it had absorbed the latter, and 
from being a subsidiary had become 
There had been changes also 


W. H. Forbes 


supreme. 
in telephone leadership. 
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had resigned the presidency in 1887, to 
be succeeded by John Howard Stockton, 
who, after a brief two years, was fol- 
lowed by John E. Hudson, who had 
succeeded Vail as general manager, in 
1885. Hudson was already president of 
of the long-lines company, and it was 
thought wiser to have the direction of 
both under one head. 

For about eleven years President Hud- 
son administered telephone affairs in a 
manner that accorded with his tradi- 
tions. He was an able lawyer, a cul- 
tured, conservative man, who regarded 
the telephone business as 2 patent- 
owning concern—a monopoly with rights 
to be protected—an aristocrat like him- 
self, whose service it was the privilege 
of the public to use and pay for without 
much voice as to its quality. His was 
not exactly ‘the-public-be-damned” 
policy, but it partook of that nature. 
The growth of the system under Hudson 
was gradual—very gradual, indeed; 
during the first seven years of his ad- 
ministration there was scarcely any in- 
crease in the number of exchanges from 
year to year. The long-wire extensions, 
however, had grown considerably. Chi- 
cago had been reached in 1892—the 
“thousand-mile talk”” having thus be- 
come a fact. After that the general 
growth had been somewhat more rapid, 
and, with dividends regularly paid, both 
President Hudson and his stockholders 
would appear to have been well-enough 
satisfied. 

But in the meantime trouble had 
begun to develop—at first a little, then 
The Bell patents had ex- 
especially in the 
West—independent telephone compa- 
nies sprang up, strung their wires, and 
set up an outcry that the Bell Company 
was an octopus, an enemy to the coun- 
try’s industrial life. Populism—a kind 
of mild Bolshevism—raged beyond the 
Mississippi, especially in Kansas, where 
stringing telephone wires to compete 
with the Bell system in the middle 
‘nineties became the popular outdoor 
sport. Promoters with apparatus to sell 

Vou. CXLIIL—No. 857.~80 


a great deal. 
pired, and everywhere 
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swarmed. Service at a dollar a month 
was the rallying cry, and in the begin- 
ning, at least, it was pretty good service 

quite as good as the Bell of that day, 
whose instruments in many places had 
run down, exchanges 
were often badly managed. Every tele- 
phone user (of the independents) was 
a stockholder who had joined in saving 
the world from the iniquities of the Bell. 
Many of the lines were 
—single iron wires strung on rickety 
poles or nailed to trees, with as many as 
a dozen or twenty on a circuit, and these 
were well enough, really a benefaction 
as long as they kept in order. It was 
different in the towns: the so-called 
“home” telephone companies did not 
prove so great a boon as had been an- 
ticipated. They worked well enough, 
but they fell short in the matter of 
service. Their stockholding subscribers 
awoke to the fact that they could talk 
only to other subscribers of their own 
system, and that a very large number of 
persons in the community were still pa- 
trons of the Bell. Many, it is true, had 
cast out the Bell telephones and _re- 
placed them with home-company in- 
struments, but also a great many, for 
one reason and another, had not done 
so. To communicate with a Bell sub- 
scriber meant putting aside other mat- 
ters and walking to his home or place of 
business, as,in the ancient days. Busi- 
ness men—the grocer and the butcher— 
eventually were obliged to put in both 
telephones, and were unhappy accord- 
ingly. The realization grew that the 
telephone is a natural monopoly, like the 
family circle: to have more than one is 
to lead a double life. 

Admitting that the Bell system of 
that day was all that the most wild-eyed 
Populist charged it with being, it still 
gave better results than any two sys- 
tems in one community could provide. 
The realization of the partial or com- 
plete failure of their movement for tele- 
phone reform—that the one dollar a 
month rental was but a delusion in the 
matter of upkeep, a snare of the pro- 


become whose 


“farmer's lines” 








moters—did not improve the feelings of 
stockholders toward the Bell system. 
They raged at it; the very sight of the 
time-darkened instrument still nailed to 
the wall beside one of their own bright 
new ones incited them, in some cases, 
to violence. 

In the beginning, the Bell Company 
took little notice of these inroads on its 
territory. Hudson, scholarly and _re- 
mote, making Greek memoranda in his 
Boston office, was not much concerned 
with threatened competition in Iola, 
Kansas, or even open warfare in Medi- 
cine Suggestions of modified 
rates or the rehabilitation of exchanges 
and instruments did not greatly interest 
him. His attitude would seem to have 
been one of dignified independence—not 
altogether of indifference, perhaps, 
though certainly the “take-it-or-leave- 
it’ policy was very generally prevalent 
in towns throughout the West. No ef- 
fort was made to conciliate the inde- 
pendent companies—to “take them into 
camp,” after the later method. They 
were merely ignored and scorned, and 
in more than one instance where they 
were forced to the wall the Bell Com- 
pany acquired for a song their wires and 
their telephones, and in truly medieval 
fashion piled the instruments in the 
street and burned them, as a horrible 
example for the future. This was not 
the best way to promote good feeling, 
and in certain other towns where officers 
of the independent company had begun 
negotiations with the Bell, the stock- 
holders, incensed at what they had 
heard, threatened their officials with vio- 
lence if they dared to surrender. Charles 
S. Gleed, of Topeka, at one time presi- 
dent of the Missouri and Kansas Com- 
pany, once told the writer of these pages 
that when he undertook to inaugurate 
a policy of conciliation his hardest job 
was to allay the wrath of individual 
Gleed’s reputation for 
uprightness was very general, and man- 
agers were willing to negotiate when not 
cowed by their rabid subscribers. 

In one city Gleed received a request 


Lodge. 


stockholders. 
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for an appointment at midnight in a 
room of an obscure hotel. He was on 
hand, and soon there came a knock at 
the door; a man entered, turned down 
a high coat collar, and took off a false 
beard. He was the president of the 
local telephone company—the independ 
ent company—and had come to dis 
cuss the situation. He had been mor- 
tally afraid to let his stockholders and 
subscribers know that he contemplated 
negotiations with the Bell. This sounds 
a good deal like the fourteenth century. 
Perhaps President Hudson came to 
sanction more liberal policies, for the 
Bell system extended its usefulness more 
rapidly during the later years of his ad- 
ministration. By the beginning of 1900 
it had something more than twelve hun 
dred exchanges, with a million and a 
half miles of wire. The laws of Massa- 
chusetts were not favorable to a policy 
of expansion, and it was at this period 
that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, in the manner already noted as- 
sumed supreme control. This 
Hudson’s crowning work, and soon af- 
terward his labors came to an end. In 
October of the same year he died—fell 
dead as he was stepping into a railway 
carriage. He was an upright gentleman, 
financially safe, lacking only a certain 
human breadth in his business policies. 
His successor was not immediately 
One of the directors, Alexander 
Cochrane, became president tem 
until the right man should be found. 
Just what effort was made in that direc- 
tion has not been recorded, but one day 
during the spring of the following year 
Theodore Vail, in South America, deep 
in financial and construction problems, 
received a cablegram offering him the 
presidency of the American ‘Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. ‘The tempta- 
tion to accept was very strong. Through 
an old associate, Edward J. Hall, he had 
kept well in touch with the company’s 
affairs, and had hoped that one day he 
might return, as its president. His im- 
mediate business, however, was too criti- 


Was 


chosen. 
pro 
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cal, too urgent. He put aside the 
tempting offer, cabled his refusal, and 
Frederick P. Fish, a distinguished pat- 
ent lawyer, and already a director of the 
company, was chosen for the place. 

Fish had not sought the position, and 
accepted it, it is said, unwillingly—per- 
haps believing himself unsuited to its 
great problems and heavy responsibili- 
ties. He was a man of large capacity for 
work, conscientious, and of broadly hu- 
man sympathies—in many ways just 
the opposite of his predecessor. His 
policy from the beginning was one of 
expansion and of personal contact with 
his lieutenants. Realizing that the in- 
dependent companies had made great 
inroads in the West, he began almost 
immediately a series of extended trips 
to make the acquaintance of managers 
in the invaded territory and see what 
might be done to recover lost ground. 
On one of these excursions Gleed of 
Topeka said to him: 

“Let us make the Bell Company a 
house of refuge for every telephone com- 
pany and man in America—make their 
stockholders feel that our interests are 
theirs—that we have one great common 
interest: to serve the public best, at a 
supporting rate. When the independ- 
ent company declines to sell, consoli- 
date or connect with it. Don’t burn the 
telephones, but use them.” 

President Fish, who was for extending 
the system in every possible way, was 
quite in accord with this idea. He went 
much farther: with the 
independents was not enough; his policy 
was for general expansion—big business. 
He inaugurated an era of building and 
financing such as his company had not 
known before. New stock issues and 
bonds were sold and the returns flung 
into a campaign of development that 
started a network of wires spreading 
into every corner of the country, en- 
veloping competition and covering the 
waste places. The half-inert organism 
was galvanized with new life. 

Exchanges multiplied by the thou- 
sand, telephones by the million, bonded 


consolidation 
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debt by the hundred million. More and 
still more money was needed. In 1906 
there was a bond issue of $150,000,000 

a hundred million for immediate use, 
the remainder subject to call, as_re- 
quired. But then the peak of the boom 
had been reached. The hundred million 
was presently exhausted, and the group 
of Wall Street bankers who had under- 
written the bonds began to hesitate. A 
period of retrenchment and doubt had 
begun. Telephone bonds were no longer 
in sharp demand; the bankers 
plained they could not find market for 
them at the agreed price. Some con- 
cession must be made, and there must 
be a better understanding of the tele- 
phone company’s present and future re- 
quirements. Nobody knew the exact 
facts, but its financial condition was sus- 


com- 


pected to be dangerous. 

It was just at this time that Theodore 
Vail disposed of his South American in- 
terests and returned to America, prob- 
ably permanently. He had acquired 
great prestige as a director of large af- 
fairs, with important financial connec- 
tions abroad. It was believed by the 
Wall Street group responsible for the 
bond issues that he was the one man 
who might be able to guide the busi- 
ness through the storms gathering ahead. 
President Fish, on the verge of nervous 
prostration, was anxious to retire. He 
had put needed vigor into the business 
and inaugurated a new era of growth, 
but he had broken under the strain. 
He had not sought the place, had never 
felt suited to it. 

The bankers recommended making 
Theodore Vail president and bringing 
the offices to New York. They acquired 
fifty thousand shares of telephone stock, 
and caused an investigating committee 
to be appointed, with Vail at its head. 
The result showed that the company’s 
affairs were, in fact, involved. A large 
amount of money would be required for 
immediate use, and a still larger sum by 
the end of the year. There followed an 
auditor’s conference, in Boston, and a 
dinner to which not only the commit- 
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tee, but a number of officials of both 
the Telephone and Western Electric 
companies were invited. President Fish 
presided, and Theodore Vail attended 
His presence there created 
something of a sensation. ‘To the young 
men he more a tradition than a 
Few of them had ever seen him 
It was not given out as yet that 


as a guest. 


was 
reality. 
before. 
he had been invited to take the presi- 
dency, and there was a good deal of 
speculation as to why he was there. 

On the following day Vail invited 
Vice-President Edward J. Hall, Harry B. 
Thayver—then the 
Western Electric Company—and an old 
friend, Yost, of Omaha, by this time 
president of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Company, to go with him to his 
farm at Lyndonville, Vermont.  As- 
sembled there, they discussed the situa- 
tion in great detail. Hall and Thayer 
put in the greater part of a night an- 
Vail explained to 
them that he had been invited to go on 
the executive committee, and was con- 
sidering whether he should accept. He 
did not say that he had been asked to 
become the president of the company. 
Next day, however, he confided this fact 
to his sister, Mrs. Brainard, then at the 
head of his household. She thought that 
he had had enough of business cares, and 


vice - president of 


swering questions. 


urged him to decline. He answered: 

“No, 1 must take it. It is the crown- 
ing thing of my life. I refused it six 
vears ago; I am in a position to take it 
now. Besides, now they need me.” 

A week later, May 1, 1907, his elec- 
tion as president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was an- 
nounced. The era of his greatest work 
had begun. 


It was one thing to be elected presi- 
dent and another to justify the choice. 
‘Theodore Vail faced the situation with 
the same spirit of youth and confidence 
with which, twenty-nine years before, he 
had begun the fight. Something must 
be done, and with the uncertain pros- 
pects ahead it must be done quickly. 
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The bankers were not in a mood to offer 
any more bonds—they already had a 
good supply of them on hand. Baring’s 
man came over from London greatly dis- 
couraged. His firm had a lot of the un- 
sold bonds. President Vail said to him: 

“Don’t worry, you will get rid of those 
and want more of our bonds before the 
year is out.” 

The financial agent smiled feebly, re- 
marking later to some of his associates: 

“T am sorry Vail said that; it shows 
he doesn’t realize the situation.” 

As a matter of fact, he was about the 
only one who did realize it—in all its 
bearings and relations. He foresaw the 
storm gathering less than half a year 
ahead, and while the bankers 
wondering what he was going to do 
he did it. Telephone stock had been 
declining pretty steadily, along with 
other securities, but public confidence 
in it was still unshaken. By the end 
of May it was selling around 115. It 
was the moment to strike. President 
Vail announced a stock issue of about 
two hundred and twenty thousand 
shares, to be distributed among exist- 
ing stockholders, each owner of six of 
the old shares being entitled to pur- 
chase one of the new ones at par. 


were 


To the amazement of his associates, 
the issue proved an astonishing success. 
More than two hundred thousand sheres 
of the new stock were absorbed almost 
immediately. Rights for their purchase 
sold at a premium. Over twenty million 
dollars in cash was the result of this sud- 
den piece of financing; the condition of 
the telephone company’s treasury no 
longer gave cause for alarm. 

The net result went much farther. It 
had a most stimulating and convincing 
effect upon the bankers who had the 
flotation of telephone bonds. Four 
months later, when the country’s finan- 
cial structure broke down in one of the 
worst panics in history—when trust 
companies, banks, and industrial cor- 
porations were closing their doors—the 
telephone company’s credit remained 
unshaken. Its stock, with every other 
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stock on the lst, declined, selling for a 
brief moment as low as 88 on the ex- 
change, but it was one of the first to 
recover, and its advance steadily con- 
tinued to par, and beyond, with a corre- 
sponding demand by the public and by 
the bankers for its bonds. When, in De- 
cember, additional funds were required, 
and President Vail made a journey to 
London to negotiate an allotment of 
bonds, the agent for Baring Brothers 
the hotel before breakfast, to 
secure as liberal a share as possible. 

The financial problem had not been 
the only one that confronted the new 
president. He had been obliged to 
bring order out of the executive and 
manufacturing confusion. <A_ drastic 
policy of retrenchment inaugu- 
rated—indiscriminate production of ap- 
paratus came to an end. In the West- 
ern Electric plant twelve thousand men 
were let go. The engineering depart- 
ment was also given prompt consider- 
Here was a vast new empire to 
Nearly everything but 


was at 


was 


ation. 
be regulated. 


the Bell principle had changed during 
Vail’s twenty years of absence, and from 
a dozen or more earnest young experi- 
menters there had grown up a staff of 
inventors and scientists numbering more 


than five hundred—keen specialists in 
every branch, to whom the work of those 
earlier days was the merest ABC. But 
they were scattered and unorganized. 
Each of the operating companies had 
done less engineering work; 
the parent company had its Department 
of Development and Research, with a 
laboratory at Boston; the Western Elec- 
tric Company had two laboratories, one 
in Chicago, another in New York. Presi- 
dent Vail concentrated these various 
branches under the Western Electric 
Company, divided into three groups— 
at Chicago, Boston, and New York— 
with John Carty over all, as chief en- 
gineer. It was another and very im- 
portant step in organization. 


more or 


During the twenty years of Theodore 
Vail’s absence the telephone business 


had become like a new world, unheliev- 
ably vast in its proportions, inhabited 
by another race. Few, indeed, of his 
old associates were left. As to the sys 
tem itself, its wires had multiplied more 
than thirty times, to a grand total of 
eight and a half million miles, nearly 50 
per cent of which were underground. 
The subscribers had grown to a total of 
three miliions, a larger number having 
been added in one year than there had 
existed in the entire country twenty 
years before. Vail had left the system 
in its lusty youth; he found it now a 
great, wallowing giant, needing only to 
be set on its feet. As in the beginning, 
it had turned to him in its hour of need. 

His first report, made December 31, 
1907, was characteristic in its frankness 
—too much so, some of his directors were 
inclined to believe. When it was mildly 
suggested that perhaps for the sake of 
the company’s credit certain items might 
advantageously be omitted, he said: 

“No, we will lay our cards on the 
table; there is never anything to be 
gained. by concealment.” 

In the report itself he said that neither 
the parent company nor the associated 
companies had anything to conceal. He 
confessed that they had started the year 
with “rather an indebted- 
ness,” and told of the measures that had 
been taken “to bring this within the 
normal limits of current operations.” 
The Western Electric Company, he 
said, showed a very small profit for the 
year. Substantially all of its 1907 divi- 
dends had been paid out of the surplus. 
These and a few other items did not 
make cheerful but he 
showed further that steps had been 
taken in the direction of retrenchment 
—that the cost of construction, which for 
three years had been steadily increasing, 
reaching in 1906 a total of nearly 80,- 
000,000, had been reduced to something 
more than fifty million during the year 
just closed. It was one of the clearest, 
most illuminating reports ever issued. 
Far from disturbing public confidence, it 
established this more firmly than ever. 


abnormal 


very reading, 
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A London friend, an important financial 
associate, wrote: 

“T have read your splendid telephone 
report. It never was equaled and never 
will be surpassed.” 

In November, 1908, the publicity de- 
partment of the telephone company pre- 
pared a statement setting forth the close 
relationship between the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph and the associated 
Bell companies, amplifying, with display 
headlines, on the benefits of one policy, 
one system, universal service. 

The statement was to appear as an 
advertisement in the November maga- 
zines. It was at the moment of a presi- 
dential election, and some of President 
Vail’s advisers suggested that such a 
statement might be used as political cap- 
ital—as evidence, in fact, that the Bell 
system had the characteristics of a trust. 
James D. Ellsworth, head of the pub- 
licity department, laid the situation 
before him. President Vail asked: 

“Are the statements in the advertise- 
ment true?” 

Mr. Ellsworth replied that they were. 

“Very well, then; let’s print it and 
beat them to it.” 

When lawsuits developed, as they were 
bound to, now and then, there was never 
any question as to what Theodore Vail 
would do on the witness stand. He 
would tell the truth—all of it, and his 
case would stand or fall, accordingly. 
Once he said: 

“| have very little use for a man who 
has to win a lawsuit through a techni- 
cality and I am opposed to 
concealment in trying a case. My idea 
of a lawsuit is to get out the facts, all of 
the facts, then see where the rights are. 
I am opposed to all forms of concealment 


trickery 


in litigation.” 

Ile was a disconcerting witness to the 
lawyers of the other side. Edward E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, once said to the writer: 

‘You should see Mr. Vail on the wit- 
ness stand, with the lawyers trying to 


confuse him. He will listen to one of 


their misleading questions, and then an- 


swer: ‘What you want me to say is so 
and so, but that wouldn’t be true, so I 
am not going to say it. What happened 
this.” He then proceeds to give 
them a clear statement of the case that 
cannot be attacked from any point. To 
examine Mr. Vail is likely to give a law- 
yer a liberal education on the subject in 
hand, but it also, almost 
gives him nervous prostration.” 

Theodore Vail’s old policy of taking 
the enemy into camp was pushed as it 
had never been before. ‘‘Consolida- 
tion” was the watchword. The _ in- 
dependent companies, that were still 
working damage, not only to the Bell 
system, but to the public which they un- 
dertook to serve, were invited to come 
in, practically on their own terms. When, 
as sometimes happened, they did not 
wish to lose their identity, they were 
permitted to connect with the Bell, a 
privilege likewise extended to the farmer 
lines. In fact, like the salvation that it 
was, consolidation was offered practi- 
cally free to those who would accept it. 
During the year 1907, 450,000 independ- 
ent telephones had been linked to the 
nearest Bell exchanges, to be followed 
in 1908 by 250,000 more. ‘One policy, 
one system, and universal service” was 
making great headway. The Bell was 
no longer regarded as an octopus to be 
destroyed. It had become a feather bed 
for tottering telephone companies. 

The giant had been placed solidly on 
its feet, and its growth would continue. 
Not in the recent riotous fashion, but in 
a manner orderly and safe. The report 
made at the beginning of 1909 showed 
an increase for the year of nearly a mil- 
lion and a quarter miles of wire with half 
a million new subscribers, and connect- 
ing stations, while the cost of construc- 
tion had been reduced to $26,637,200— 
that is to say, about half that of the pre- 
vious year, and one third of the sum 
spent in 1906. The great business was 
on a normal basis—had become, in fact, 
except in extent, what it is to-day, the 
nerve system of the nation’s business 
and social life. . . 


was 


sometimes, 
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In telephone achievement 1915 proved 
a banner year. In January of that year 
the opening of the Transcontinental 
Line (New York-San Francisco) united, 
almost as a neighborhood, communities 
of the East, West, North, and South; 
and now suddenly, in September, came 
the announcement of the success of the 
wireless telephone, that was to give uni- 
versal service a new meaning by making 
a neighborhood of the entire world. 

Ever since the invention of the wire- 
less telegraph there had been much talk 
among inventors—particularly those of 
the promoting type—of the wireless tele- 
phone, which would presently be in- 
vented and revolutionize speech com- 
munication. All the millions of miles of 
wire become obsolete; 
each person would carry an individual 
telephone in his pocket, a small, inex- 
pensive affair, by means of which he 
could communicate with any- 
body else, in almost any part of the 
world. Certainly that was a dream of 
universal service greater than anything 
that Bell, or Vail, or Gardiner 
Hubbard, in his palmiest day of dreams, 
The great tele- 
phone company would go out of business 
on these terms—its stock would have no 
value. This was the kind of thing the 
promoters talked—those who were about 
to organize companies and sell shares in 
their inventions. 

President Vail was not much disturbed 
by these things, either by the inventions 
or by the wild statements concerning 
them. Nevertheless, they were not to 
be entirely ignored. The wireless tele- 
phone was quite within the range of pos- 
sibilities, and if some one came into the 
market with a usable device—something 
that would talk across the Atlantic and 
dazzle the public—the Bell Company 
would immediately be placed on the de- 
fensive, required to explain why it had 
failed to achieve this miracle, and what 
it was going to do about it. 

For the moral effect this must not be 
permitted. President Vail and Chief- 
Engineer Carty held consultations, and 


were soon to 


almost 


even 


had ever conceived. 
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Carty conferred with Assistant Chief- 
Engineer Frank B. Jewett, of the West- 
ern Electric Company, now chief en- 
gineer of that corporation, and his staff, 
men who knew all that was then to be 
known on the subject, They made 
figures as to the probable cost. of experi- 
ments on a large scale, and Carty went 
before the telephone board with a 
definite statement. He said, in effect: 

“With an appropriation of $125,000 
our engineers undertake to talk across 
the Atlantic Ocean. With double that 
amount we shall be able to accomplish 
a great deal more.” 

Somewhat to Mr. Carty’s surprise, 
the board, with hardly a moment’s hesi- 
tation, voted the larger amount. He 
was beset with qualms at the size of his 
contract; he had agreed to do the 
hitherto unattempted. To his corps of 
engineers he said: 

“Boys, they have given us what we 
asked. It is up to us to make good.” 

The constructive problems were only 
a part of the undertaking. For one 
thing, there must be absolute secrecy; 
for another, the work must be carried 
on as expeditiously as possible, in order 
that 
chance be first to put speech across the 
Atlantic, the achievement which would 
most appeal to the public imagination. 
Finally, a great war was going on, and 
our government's policy of neutrality was 
still sacred. The erection of towers on ei- 
ther side of the ocean was likely to invite 
suspicion and require full explanation as 


no rival concern might by any 


to purpose, with probably prohibition as 


the result. Especially would it be diffi- 
cult to do any construction work abroad. 

Vail and Carty considered these mat- 
ters deeply. They decided that the 
work must be done through the Navy 
Department, though without, at first, 
revealing their plans to department 
heads in Washington. The government 
was to co-operate, but it was to be kept 
in “official” ignorance of the undertak- 
ing. Even the lay reader will understand 
the difficulty of such a situation. Never- 
theless, it was on this plan that the work 
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was carried out; and it may be said here, 
at once, of all of those whom it 
necessary to make confidants—and they 
were many during this great adventure 


was 


—that absolute secrecy was preserved. 
Engineer Carty put the construction 

of the wireless apparatus into the hands 
I and 


of his scientific as- 
with the co-operation of the 


most expert 
sistants; 
navy borrowed, or constructed, wireless 
stations at Montauk Point and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and by April (1915) talk 
was established between these two, a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles. 
Nothing like this had been done before, 
but it was only a beginning 
inary experiment. 

The next step was to build a tower on 
St. Simon's Island, a thousand miles 
down the Atlantic shore, on the coast of 
Georgia. The building of this tower ex- 
cited a good deal of talk. Its construc- 
tion was attributed to Japanese spies, 
and what not. 
ever, without interference, and on May 
ISth talk was carried on with Montauk 
Point, not only by radio, but part way 
by wire, and the rest by wireless 


~a prelim- 


It was completed, how- 


some- 
thing entirely new. Engineer Carty was, 
in fact, able to sit in his New York office 
and speak through an ordinary desk 
telephone, by wire, to Montauk, whence 
the speech vibration, without other hu- 
man sprang a thousand miles 
‘through the air to St. Simon’s Island, 
thence back to New York by wire to a 
desk telephone in another office of the 


agency, 


same building from which the message 
was sent. 

Marvelous as this was, it did not ful- 
fill the contract. 
were sent to San Diego and Mare Island 
San Francisco), California; to Darien, 
on the Isthmus of Panama; to Hono- 
lulu, and to Paris. ‘Towers were erected, 
or arranged for, at these places. Through 
the secret co-operation of the French 
government, permission to use the radio 
telegraph station on the top of the Eiffel 
‘Tower was obtained. Finally—and this 
was most important and most astonish- 
the station at Arlington 


Groups of engineers 


ing naval 
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(Washington) was enlisted in the great 
experiment. When one remembers the 
watchfulness of newspaper men, and 
especially of the secret service—alive 
in wartime to every trick of communi- 
cation—it seems now well-nigh incredi- 
ble that secrecy could have been main- 
tained. Such was the case, however, 
and at each of these points, and in their 
laboratories, Bell engineers, undisturbed, 
worked night and day, making and in- 
stalling apparatus in preparation for the 
great test. There were no precedents to 
follow—everything was problematical, 
new in theory and construction. 

The Panama station was equipped in 
August, and on the 27th messages were 
heard there, transmitted from Arlington 
—a most encouraging circumstance. By 
September all was ready, the installa- 
tions at the various and widely distrib- 
uted points were complete. Carty him- 
self went to San Francisco, to the Mare 
Island station, and efforts to establish 
communication began. 

A hundred difficulties were in the way. 
Some of the stations could be used only 
at certain hours that did not conflict 
with the government radio telegraph. 
It seemed at other times that atmos- 
pheric and electrical conditions were gen- 
erally unfavorable. One must catch the 
right moment; it was like waiting for 
an ocean to be calm from side to side. 
Whenever it was possible the various 
receiving stations were notified by wire 
of the time that sending experiments 
would be made, but it was not certain 
that anyone would be listening, except, 
perhaps, at Honolulu, where Mr. Es- 
penschied was always on the alert, what- 
ever the hour. Carty, at Mare Island, 
listening with every nerve tense, could 
hear the clash and crash of “statics,” 
those unexplained sounds of etheric 
space, the roar of artillery in France, 
as it might be, and the clatter of ma- 
chine guns, but day after day passed 
without a syllable of human speech. 

It should have been stated sooner, 
perhaps, that sending apparatus was in- 
stalled only at Arlington, the others 
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being receiving stations. From Arling- 
ton, at every opportunity, the signals 
and messages went out, and at last these 
were picked up not only at Darien, but 
at San Diego, and Carty, at Mare 
Island, heard what seemed to him the 
sweetest music in the world—the spoken 
word, transmitted through the air a dis- 
tance of nearly three thousand miles. 
Even Honolulu had caught something. 

It was now arranged to give a formal 
demonstration to President Vail and his 
associates, in New York, at a fixed date 
and hour. September the 29th was 
chosen as_ the and noon, New 
York time, as the hour. This was a 
risky thing to do, for who could tell 
what conditions might prevail through- 
out the length of that great etheric 
circuit. 

In his office at 15 Dey Street, Presi- 
dent Vail and nine of his associates as- 
sembled. Advised over the wire that 
all was ready, President Vail, on the 
stroke of twelve, lifted the receiver on 
his desk and spoke into the transmitter: 

“Hello, Mr. Carty! This is Mr. 
Vail!” 

Instantly Engineer Carty’s voice came 
back by wire: 

“This is fine! This is wonderful!” 

It was a great moment in telephone 
history, ranking in importance with that 
of thirty-nine years before, when Doctor 
Bell had said: 

“Mr. Watson, please come here. I 
want you.” 

President Vail’s words had traveled 
by wire from New York to Arlington, 
where the almost imperceptible vibra- 
tions created by his voice had been flung 
into the ether, to be registered not only 
at Mare Island, but at San Diego, Darien, 
and at Honolulu. 

John Carty has since confessed that 
no sound to him was ever so delightful 
as President Vail’s greeting, “Hello, Mr. 
Carty! This is Mr. Vail.” 

The messages of the 29th were not 
heard in Paris, probably because the 
apparatus there was not at the mo- 


ment available, or because of atmos- 
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pheric conditions. But less than a 
month later, October 21st, when a 
test was made, the joyful news came 
that 
sages, which at the same time had trav- 
eled westward to Mare Island, San 
Diego, Darien, and Honolulu—a major 
the world’s history. 
The entire distance from Honolulu to 
Paris is more than eight thousand miles, 
a third of the way around the world. 
President Vail, at Grand Cajon, 
Arizona, on his way home from Cali- 
fornia, where he had been attending the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, ap- 
prised of this great triumph. Of course, 
the work by this time had been made 
public property, and he gave the re- 


Paris also had received the mes- 


achievement in 


was 


porters a brief message, summarizing 
the achievement and what it meant to 
the world. 

It was universal service, but it had its 
simitations. It was not what the voluble 
promoters had promised, and in all like- 
lihood never would be. The wires were 
in no danger, and the busy agents of the 
embryonic radio companies lapsed into 
silence and were heard of no more. 
While they had been talking of what 
they proposed to do, the Bell engineers 
had done it, and so thoroughly that 
nothing more was to be said. 

In his annual report that year Presi- 
dent Vail spoke of the successful con- 
clusion of the Transcontinental Line, 
and of the success of the wireless trans- 
mission of speech. Commenting on the 
latter, he said: 


The true place of the wireless telephone, 
when further perfected, has been ascertained 
to be for uses supplementary to, and in co- 
operation with, the wire system, and not an- 
tagonistic to it or displacing it. 


In the latest report (March 5, 1921) 
there is nothing to modify this conclu- 


sion. Many uses have been found for 
the wireless telephone: ships at sea, 
airplanes, islands unreached by cable 
employ it, but the same certainty and 
privacy given by the wire service have 
not yet been attained. 
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Doctor Holden fell in love with Rosé ‘ 
They were made for each other, so Old 


But Lyman preferred Rose's 


Being a stranger in town, he was unaware of Lucy's 


re putation as a flirt who, in addition to her conquests, had Ie pl Harry Macl: dangling 


for years. 
f his engagement to Rose, 
him, and declared her love. 
kissed her. 
fo Rose. Te did 
the identity or motive of the girl, and her fo 
7 lete one 


so, 


office, where he in a moment of F 
indeed lost Rose, 
before he could be on with his new love. 


Lucy had become infatuated with 


eakness kissed her again. 
but he stipulated to the triumphant Lucy that Rose must release hin 
Ko owing Rose's pride, he was amare d whe n 


Doctor Holden and, though she knei 


she was’ tempted by an opportune moment alone wit! 
Holden, out of pity for the girl weeping in his arms, 
Then, dismayed at his involuntary disloyalty, he determined to confess | 
withholding Lucy’s name, but Rose had no doubt regarding 
rgiveness was an understanding and com- 
Then Lucy sent her an anonymous letter telling Rose that her fiancé was 
in love with another girl, and, driven by he 


r infatuation for Holden, she went to his 
Now he knew that he had 


after he had written her, asi. ing for his freedom, she said that she could not let him go. 


YMAN HOLDEN gasped. 
A credible 


words left him speechless. 


The in- 
of her 
Then she 
began to talk, with a sort of breathless 


unexpectedness 


hurry: 

“Lyman! I love you! J can make 
you happy—happier than she could,” 
she caught at his arm, as if sl 
listen! Then 
she poured out explanatory arguments: 
“You would get tired of Lucy. You 
don’t really love her. I know your love 


will come back to me!” 


1e would 


; 


not let him escape; he must 


One wonders how even those aston- 
ishing women whom most of us know 
only through the newspapers — the 
women who figure in breach-of-promise 
Cases how even they can Suppose that 
But how a wom- 
an who is not a fool can think it worth 
while to clutch at withdrawing love, is 


love can be “held”! 


inconceivable! It was staggering to 
Lyman Holden. 
“I—I can’t Jet you go!” she said; 


*“T can’t give vou up!” Her voice broke 
xu hs I 


} 


here to a whisper; for a moment she hid 


face in her hands. 
she said. 
Doctor Holden had nothing to say. 
“You won't leave me?” she said. 
Ile said, huskily, “No, Rose.” 
* Promise you won't 
again!” she demanded, fiercely. 
‘You have my word,” he said. 


voice Wu 


ner “T love you,” 


me see Lu 

I] 
5 shocked. 

She looked at him dumbly for a mo 
ment. He drew a long breath and rose 
She, dreadfully pale, got up, too; |i 
waited for her in silence, his hand on thie 
door knob, while she put out the lam 
In the darkness of the room he heard he 
say again, panting: “I love you. | 
can't”—he could hardly hear her voi 

‘give you up.” 

“Tam not worth keeping,” he warned 
ner; “but of course I’m yours, if you 
want me.” 

“I want you,” she said; then, in a 
whisper, “Lyman . . . will you kiss me?” 

He stammering, “Why, of 
course!”’ and kissed her; he felt her lips 
cold on his cheek. 


said, 
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“T should like to go home, please,” 
she said. 

Without further words they went out 
of the school room and down the snowy 
road together. At Mrs. Ezra’s door she 
said something about a headache, and 
he said he would say good-by now, be- 
cause he must take the morning stage. 

She nodded, and he left her. “Tl 
never break my word,” he told himself 
as he plodded back through the snow to 
the tavern; but he was almost dizzy 
with astonishment. 

The next morning he took the stage to 
Mercer. Being Sunday, he was the only 
passenger, and on all that long, cold 
ride he asked himself what he must do? 
The first thing, of course, was to write to 
Lucy, and tell her. But then what? 
She would try to see him! He knew 
Lucy well enough to know that. 

So what must he do to guard against the 
assault of her love? He was intensely 
angry at Lucy. We are most of us apt 
to be angry at the person who even 
Because 


accidentally destroys an ideal! 
of Lucy, Lyman’s ideal had been shat- 


tered. The mountain peak—silent, 
dawn-flushed, inaccessible, and coldly 
indifferent to such as he—was gone. In- 
stead, was a woman who could dispute 
with another woman for the love of —‘‘a 

a worthless fool like me!” he said to 
himself. And under the shock of this 
revelation of what he dis- 
liked the revealing Lucy! But except to 
plan an escape from her, he did not 
think very much about her; he thought 
of Rose over and over: ‘How can she? 
How can she? Well, she does; that’s 
all there is to it. I won’t break my 
word.”” Then he tried to decide what 
he must do to keep his word. 

By the time he reached Mercer he 
had made up his mind. He would go 
away and take a post-graduate course 
in something—anything! He didn’t 
care what. He would have to go away 
because, though he was angry at Lucy, 
he did not dare to face her. 

Lyman, cold and tired, jolting over 
the frozen wheel ruts of that long coach 


Rose was, 
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ride to Mercer, had moments of absolute 
fright when he thought of Lucy. He 
knew that if she once got hold of him 
again—eyes, hands, breaking voice, lips 
perhaps (oh, Rose had ashed him to kiss 
her!) he would forget the injury Lucy 
had done him in destroying his Rose, he 
would forgive her, and his word would 
break under the strain. His body, not 
his mind, would be lost! So he must 
run—cowardice being, of course, in this 
particular kind of temptation, courage. 


If Rose had been incredible to Lyman, 
Lyman was equally incredible to Lucy. 
When she read his letter saying he was 
not free, and that he was going away 
without seeing her again, she was con- 
fused and bewildered to the point of 
tears; then came the rally of anger, and 
the quick wheeling to attack. She flew 
to Lyman’s office—he was not there. 
She went, breathless, to his. sister’s 
house—he was not there. ‘‘When had 
he left Mercer?”’—‘On last night’s 
train.” . . . He must have mailed the 
letter to her on the way to the station! 
She wavered as to whether or not she 
would follow him—and save him from 
his crazy idea of keeping his word to 
Rose. But she was sufficiently of her 
generation to flinch at that. 
wrote him a little frantic appeal with 
“To be forwarded” on the envelope, and 
the quite futile “Haste! Haste!” in one 
corner, which some people still added to 
their letters in those days. And after 
she had written to him, she took up her 
weapon of revenge: she wrote to Old 
Chester! And instantly the truth be- 
gan to leak out. 

A leak? Ina few days it was a torrent, 
not a leak. It began with Lucy’s letter 
to Edith Welwood, which Edith, shocked 
and horrified (and delighted), quoted to 
Mrs. Ezra: “Lyman wished to break 
his engagement to Rose—but she won't 
release him!” ‘The next minute poor 
Edith wished she had held her tongue. 
Never before, in all her leechlike exist- 
ence under Aunt Maria’s roof, had she 
encountered this kind of an Aunt Maria. 


So she 
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This new Aunt Maria, instead of being 
gentle and humbie, was. suddenly a 
great lady, very calm, very brief, very 
cold. Edith (this terrible Aunt 
Maria said) a person of vulgar mind, 
who, if she wished to remain under Mrs. 
Ezra Barkley’s roof, was never to speak 
of Miss Rose Knight except with respect. 

“My cousin,” Mrs. Ezra, “is 
incapable of wishing to marry a gentle- 
man who does not wish to marry her. 
We will not refer to it again, if you 
please.” 

Naturally, the quaking Edith did not 
refer to it again—to Aunt Maria. 

The next leak appeared in the Dil- 
worth family: “*My sister Lucy writes 
me 

This 
Neddy 
there was a tingling pause. For once the 
blustering Thomas did not bluster; if 
he damned the leak, it was in silence; 
he didn’t even say he would bet on Rose; 
he said, very quietly, that his daughter- 
in-law Doctor Holden 
might wish to break his engagement, but 
if he did, there was no one on earth who 


was 


said 


was at 


supper. When Mrs. 
finished quoting Sister Lucy 


Was mistaken. 


would assist him in his enterprise more 
promptly than Rose Knight. 

When the leak trickled into Doctor 
Lavendar’s study it was laughed at. 

“Nonsense!” said Doctor Lavendar. 
‘If Lyman wanted te be free, Rose 
would drop him like a hot potato! As 
they are still engaged, it is evident that 
he hasn't to.” Then he said 
to William King, “Of course it’s a 
but who do 


wanted 


lie, Willy; you suppose 
started it?” 
“Tm afraid it isn’t a lie,” Doctor 


King said, with a troubled look; for by 
this time Lyman’s letter to Lucy had, 
thanks to Mrs. Neddy, been passed 
around among a few horrified friends. 
Those laconic words, “Rose will not re- 
lease me,” left Old Chester dumb. 
Then everybody began to talk at once. 
Two or three people were jocose, and 
said, “Miss Knight wants ‘ Mrs.’ on her 
tombstone.” And some one else said, 
with a shrug, “A very ‘ clinging vine.’” 
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Of course these were just the new 
people. The real Old Chester did not 
jest. It was silent, waiting for an ex- 
planation. But there was no explana- 
tion; just the fact—Doctor Holden had 
fallen in love with Lucy, and Rose still 
wanted to marry him! Nobody could un- 
derstand; but only Mrs. Ezra had the 
courage to ask Rose what it meant. 
When she came into Rose’s room one 
night and found her lying, wide-eyed, in 
the dark, the light from her candle 
gleamed on a wet streak on Rose’s face 
Mrs. Ezra’s own cheeks were wet, too. 

“My darling,” she said, sitting down 
on the edge of the bed, “can you tell m« 
about ite” 

Rose looked at her speechlessly; then 
she got her voice steady. “It’s only 
this, dear. I love Lyman.” 


“But, Rose, my darling—he isn’t 
worthy of your affection!” 
The candle shook so in old Mrs. 


Barkley’s unsteady hands that Rose 
laughed, and blew the little wavering 
flame out; then, in the darkness, she said: 

“Oh yes, dear, he is worthy and / 
can make him happier than Lucy could! 
I know I can! And I—TI love him.” 

Poor old Cousin Maria went back to 
her own room as bewildered as when 
she left it. Rose refusing to release a 
man who wanted to marry another 
woman because she “loved him”? 
Where was her pride! 

There were moments when Old Ches- 
ter’s confusion was so great that it was 
almost sympathy for Lyman. It was 
only ‘Tom Dilworth who, holding on by 
his eyelids, so to speak, continued to say, 
“TI bet on Rose.” 

But Old Chester thought that Thomas 
had lost his bet. “Of course,” we said 
to one another, “‘Rose knows that Lucy 
is not a girl of fine character; and she 
probably believes he would not be happy 
with Lucy is selfish and quick 
tempered and not always, I fear—(said 
Mrs. Dale) ‘truthful.’” 

“But if he wants such a wife,” 


her; 


said 


the rich Mr. Smith, “why not let him 
go to the devil his own way?” 
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“Exactly!” said William 

“If he prefers Lucey,” said 
Drayton, “Rose should merely 
‘Ephraim is joined to his idols! 
him alone!’’ 

So Old Chester tried to excuse Rose by 
saying that she wanted to keep Ephraim 
from idolatry. Which is all very well as 
an explanation, but it doesn’t go far 
enough; 


King. 

Mrs. 
say, 
Let 


she wasn’t trying to save 
Ephraim; she was trying to save her- 
self. She loved Lyman! She said she 
did! Even now, we who were young 
in Old Chester when it happened, 
still feel the shock of it, in spite of 
Mr. Dilworth’s bet. Charles Welwood 
summed up the whole thing. He said 
that Rose’s behavior was one of the 
signs of the times. “It is the outcome,” 
said Charles, “of all this talk of the 
‘rights’ of females—talk which will 
destroy the refinement of women and 
menace the very existence of the Home.” 

So that hot summer slipped away. 
Rose looked thin and tired, and Old 
Chester said, coldly, “No wonder!” 
We even became a little more sympa- 
thetic with Lucy, for poor Lucy was 
badly treated all round—Lyman _ re- 
turned two of herlettersto him, unread! 
We knew this, thanks to sister Helen. 

“Tt made Lucy furious,’ Helen con- 
fided to Edith Welwood; “but all the 
same, she’s crying her eyes out, and 
pining away because he hasn’t the cour- 
age to break with Rose.” 

“Crying her eyes out?” said Harry 
Mack. “IT hope so.” But he was afraid 
Rose cried, too. Harry, glum and irrita- 
ble, said that Rose had done him a good 
turn, anyway. So, in his gratitude, he 
used to go to see her, and once he told 
her he would get Lucy yet! “And I 
guess that you will—will—” But even 
outspoken, good, clumsy old Harry never 
quite dared to finish that sentence; he 
just said, Rose; 
Sawbones ain’t fit to tie your shoe- 
strings.” 

At which she laughed, and said, “Oh, 
Harry, you flatter me.” 

So Rose went on in the even tenor of 


stammering, “Say, 
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her way, and taught school, and took 
care of Edith and the seventh baby, 
and fought to regain Lyman’s love by 
writing him gaily tender letters. Once, 
when Mrs. Drayton asked her when 
she and Lyman were going to be mar- 
ried, Rose said they hadn't decided; 
and once—just once—Doctor Lavendar 
ventured a remark. He came down- 
stairs from the vestry and found her 
marking papers in the schoolroom with 
a little wet ball of a pocket handkerchief 
on her desk. Doctor Lavendar stood 
and looked at her a minute, then he 
spoke; he didn’t say she must not 
love Lyman, because Lyman wasn't 
worthy; he did not appeal to that pride 
which she did not have; he did not even 
warn her that Love cannot be impris- 
oned by the bolts and bars of a promise; 
he only said: 

“Rose, nobody can be made strong 
by somebody else’s strength; nobody 
can be kept out of hell against his will, 
any more than he can be pushed into 
heaven against it! No strait-jacket 
ever saved a soul.” 

Rose looked at him, then put her face 
down on her desk. . . . One of Lyman’s 
letters had just come, and through all 
its patient friendliness Rose read the 
shocked wonder that had spoken in his 
voice when she had told him she 
“couldn’t give him up.” Those letters 
of his, which came faithfully all that 
summer, were not intimate, they were 
only gentle. Lyman had sobered very 
much in those months of hard study, 
and he had Jearned many things besides 
the knowledge that comes from text- 
books. One of those knowledges was 
that it was better for a plain, everyday 
man like himself to marry a woman like 
Rose—not, to be sure, the Rose he had 
fallen in love with, but a truly good 
Rose, a sensible, estimable Rose—than 
a little being like Lucy, all fire and 
water and earthquakes! Lucy would 
be no kind of a wife for a doctor; besides, 
added to his irritation with her because 
she had happened to open his eyes to 
Rose—he really, now that he was out of 
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the steamy jungle of her presence, 
didn’t like her. So he thanked God (and 
Rose) for his escape from the jungle, 
and said to himself that probably there 
were no mountain peaks in the world. 
letter, he told Rose how 
grateful he was to her for having saved 
and once he urged her to marry 
but her cousin 


Once, in a 


him; 
him in the early winter 
Maria was ill, so she couldn't, she said 
(reluctantly), leave Old Chester. 

So they waited. And Old Chester set- 
tled down into cold disapproval of Rose, 
and real pity for Lucy. Some of the 
mothers said they would send their girls 
away to another school-—if only there were 
another school! But there was nothing 
but the small, untidy public school; so 
Rose kept on teaching us the three R’s, 

Then the entirely unexpected hap- 
pened. It was in October—eight months 
after Lyman’s flight. Lucy rarely 
came to Old Chester, so we thought she 
was “getting over” her disappointment; 
we did not, however, expect her to get 
over it in just the way she did. 

Henry Mack got her! 

The news came on the afternoon mail. 
Lucy’s mother sent a distracted note to 
Neddy’s wife. “They've eloped!” Lucy 
had retaliated. Lucy had said, in effect, 
**Tf he be not fair for me, what care I?’ 
—and so forth.” 

“Of course he isn’t in love with you,” 
Harry told her; “and if he married you 
he'd be tired to death of you in six 
weeks. Besides, you don’t really like 
him.” 

‘I do—I do!” 

* Be decent; let Rose have him. Look 
here. You are a wicked little thing—but 
I've never thought you were mean. If 
you were mean, I'd whistle you down 
the wind quicker ’n seat. Once I was 
afraid you'd write letters to Rose—that 
sort of skunk business. But I knew you 
wouldn't. I’ve stuck to you because I 
knew vou weren't mean. So don’t be a 
Let Rose have him, 
Come on!” 


Besides, I 


dog in the manger. 
and let’s get married. 
“You're crazy! 


freckles.” 


hate 
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“Lucy, don’t be silly. Honestly, you 
may go too far with me. I’m getting 
just the least little bit tired of this cat- 
and-mouse business. You can take me 
or leave me. This is the last time. I'll 
give you ten minutes to decide. Either 
I'll go and find another girl, and you can 
sit here and get wrinkled waiting for a 
man who can’t (or won’t—I don’t know 
which; I rather thmk it’s *‘won’t’)—a 
man who won't take you, or you can 
marry me.” 

Harry took out his watch and snapped 
it open. Then he looked out of the win- 
dow. After a while he said, “Five 
minutes, Lucy.” 

“Oh, I hate you!” 

“Four minutes, my dear.” 

“Harry, you are a brute!” 

“Well, you’re an imp; so we'll be 
well mated for life. But we’re neither 
of us fools, Lucy; we know we’re made 
for each other. Three minutes, my 
dear.” 

“Harry, I—I won’t—” 

“Just as you please. One minute.” 

Silence. 

Harry 
“Well?” 

*“Oh—oh—oh—I don’t know why I 
give in to you!” 

**’Cause you love me, my dear. Come 
here and kiss he said, lazily— 
not stirring from his chair; it was al- 
most as if he told her to pull off his 
boots for him! “Come—hurry up! 
Lucy, I hope Vl keep fond of you. But 
you'll have to work for it.” 

She stood quite still and looked at 


snapped his watch shut. 


me,” 


him; then her face twitched. “Harry, 
I—I was mean, once; I'd rather you 
knew it. I wrote that kind of a 
letter.” 


Harry blinked hard, then he blew his 
nose. “Lucey,” he said, huskily—and 
getting on to his feet with some alacrity 
—‘*T swear, you are worth working for! 
I'll come and kiss you, dear.” 





The day after the astounding news of 
Harry’s success arrived in Old Chester, 
Rose Knight went away. She pinned up 
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a wonderful and delightful notice on the 
school door, which ran thus: 


NO SCHOOL UNTIL NEXT MONDAY. 


Every hour of her three days’ absence 
was planned for 
Mercer, the 
mountains, the hour with Lyman. 
Hour? Five minutes would be enough! 
She would take a parlor at the Girard 
House, and he would come (she had tele- 


the stage journey to 
the 


sleeping-car across 


graphed him to meet her), and she would 
say, “Now you are free!’ The sound in 
her own ears of those releasing words was 
like balm upon some dreadful wound. 

She did not sleep that night in the 
journey over the mountains. Her mind 
went back to the day of shock and con- 
fusion, when Lyman’s letter had come 
telling her he must not marry her. She 
remembered how she had opened it 
carelessly, to read it as she walked up the 
She remembered how her head 
suddenly swam, and she stood still with 
her hand on somebody's gatepost, star- 
ing at the unbelievable 
Then she had walked on home with a 
queer feeling in her knees, and with a 
cold thrill running up and down her 
“Thank Heaven,I didn’t faint!” 
Rose thought, lying there in her berth, 
watching the green curtains sway with 
the swaying car. She had not fainted; 
on the contrary, she had gone down to 
supper, and talked and laughed with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra, and played with the 
little Charleses. And then she had gone 
up to her own room. 

Remembering those next few days, 
Rose wondered how she had kept on 
playing with the little Charleses. For 
while she played, she was learning—all 
her pride fighting against the knowledge 

that love may be measured, not by 
the worthiness of the Beloved, but by 
his need. Rose’s love was gauged by 
what she must give up to save Lyman’s 
happiness; her cousin Maria’s respect 
—in its place bewildered pity; Old 
Chester’s respect—in its place shocked 
disapproval, yes, and disgust! Lyman’s 
and in its place anger, and 


street. 


words. ... 


back 


respect 
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and than 
that, more terrible than that, a real justi- 
fication of his wish to be released. Any 
man would wish to be released from the 


cruel disillusionment, more 


sort of woman who wouldn't want to re- 
Rose pushed aside the win- 


lease him! 
dow shade, and looked out at the flying 
landscape and the changeless stars. Yes, 
she had destroyed his ideal of her. She 
would have saved it, if she had let him 
marry Lucy; then she, Rose, would have 
remained, in his inevitable and enshrin- 
ing remorse, forever lovely and forever 
proud. 
woman; oh,a vulgar woman! A woman 
holding to 
shadow of Love when the substance had 


Now she was but a weak, selfish 


who was capable of the 
gone! 

She remembered how she had battled 
against this last temptation to save for 
Lyman his own belief in her. She knew 
the very minute when Love, wrestling 
with Pride (which had clutched at this 
frantic disguise of selfishness), finally 
She had 
been kneeling, her head on her arms, her 
hands clenched; and then, suddenly, as- 
surance came. 

“T will save him. What does it mat- 
ter what he thinks of me? If I were his 
wife, I would fight to save him from a 
woman like Lucy; [°/l fight now.” 

She had risen from her knees, trem- 


conquered, and cast Pride out. 


bling and serene, and, going over to the 
window, stood for a few profoundly tired 
moments watching the winter dawn. 
She was too exhausted to think out weys 
and means in which she, a proud and 
generous woman, could “fight” a gjrl 
like Lucy—a pretty, shallow, common 
creature, of harmless lies and little tem- 
pers, and the cowardice of anonymous 
letter writing. She only knew that 
Lucy’s bludgeon blows of passion must 
by this subtle, invisible 
weapon of selflessness. To wield that 
two-edged sword successfully, no one 
must know that it 
Lyman least of all! 
her entirely loving and repulsive. 
must say, “J cannot give you up.” 
must beg him to “promise” to be 


be parried 


was a sword— 
He must believe 
She 


She 
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true to her! She must ask him to kiss 
her. . . . Unless she did all these things, 
throwing herself into the fight without 
a single protecting shred of pride, he 
would suspect her sacrifice and refuse it. 

And she had kept up this “love” in 
her letters. She thought of her letters 
now, and almost sobbed. Doctor 
Lavendar, who had seen through it all, 
had told her that she ought not to save 
“overmuch.” She thought of 
his warning now. He had implied 
that if Lyman had the will to choose 
unhappiness, he had better be unhappy. 
That hell might be his salvation. “‘Oh, 
he was wrong!” she said, “I was right!” 

And now Lyman was saved, and here 
she was, hurrying—hurrying over the 
mountains, to say, “I will give you up.” 
And what would he say when he knew 
that the “giving up” came too late? 
Her mind whirled with possibilities. 
Would he be furious with Lucey, or 
would he be heartbroken? He would, 
of course, be very terribly angry with 


Lyman 


Rose. She had heard that a drowning 
person struggles and strikes at his 


Well, in all these months of 
humiliation Lyman’s rescuer had been 
bruised and beaten! but he was saved— 
saved from unhappiness with Lucy. 
Sut that did not mean that he would 
have happiness without Lucy. He 
would always feel that but for Rose’s 
interference he would have been happy. 
Yes, oh yes, he would be furiously angry 
at her... . Well, what difference did that 
make? He was saved (“Of course Doc- 
tor Lavendar was wrong!”’). He was 
saved, and now he was free... . 


rescuer, 


And so was she. 

The relief of it was so overwhelming 
to her that when she found him waiting 
for her in that small, dark, private par- 
lor in the Girard House, Rose could 
hardly speak. He was standing at the 
window, between the dingy red rep cur- 
tains, looking down into the street for 
her, and as he turned and came toward 
her she began to pant. 

“Lyman,” she said, faintly. She stood 
with her back against the door, clutch- 
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ing at the door knob behind her, for she 
was trembling. “Oh, Lyman—” 

For a minute, looking at her face— 
older, and sad and white—he himself 
was hardly able to speak. “I love her!” 
he thought, with a sudden wave of ten- 
derness. .. . “Rose, dear! What is it?” 
He took her hand and led her to a sofa 
and sat down beside her, looking at her 
anxiously. “Rose! You are perfectly 
exhausted. What has happened?” 

“Lyman, you will be angry at me. 
I—I am going to pain you. But I have 
to. Lyman, Lucy is married.” 

** Married?” 

“She has married Harry Mack. I 
have come—oh, I have hurried, hurried, 
Lyman—to tell you you are free—from 
me. Now—now I can release you. 
Lyman, I give you up. You remember 
I said I ‘couldn’t give you up’? Now 
I can, Ido! Oh, Lyman, indeed, indeed, 
it was better for me to save you from 
her. But I know you hate me for it. 
You will never want to hear my name 
again. But I don’t care. Even if you 
hate me, I don’t care. I have saved you.” 

“But Rose—what do you mean? 
What are you talking about? Lucy mar- 
ried? What is that to me? As for being 
free—I’m engaged to you! I can’t be 
‘free.’”’ 

But she had broken. She dropped her 
face down on the arm of the old horse- 
hair-covered sofa, and tried not to sob. 
Her words came with long pauses: 

“T don’t . . . know how I’ve... 
lived through it!” 

“Lived through what?” 

“Holding you. . . . Everybody knew 
I held a man who didn’t want me. I 
asked you to kiss me.” There was a 
sudden rush of tears. 

He was dumb. It came over him, in 
a surge of horrified understanding, just 
what she had done—and what he had 
done, too. He had taken her protection 
(and been increasingly grateful for it)! 
but he had never guessed the cost to her. 
** Everybody knew’?”’ he said, under his 
breath. ‘‘How did they know? . . .You 
mean she told—? Good God!” His rage 
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at Luey made him spring up and stride 
“She told? And no- 
body guessed you did it for me?” He 
stopped short and groaned—he had not 
guessed himself. “And nobody defended 
you?” He struck his clenched hand on 
his mouth—/e had _ not defended her. 
“Oh yes, yes,” she said, eagerly. 
“Harry Mack came to see me, and Mr. 
Dilworth said onece—Edith told me— 
that he’d ‘bet on Rose’; you know he 
used to that,’ she said, smiling, 
though her dark, humorous eyes shone 
with tears. “But Lyman, never mind 
that; that’s nothing. Youare safe... 
and you are free. Doctor Lavendar 
thought vou had a right to be unhappy. 
He thought that hell—he called it hell; 
and of course an unhappy marriage 7s 
hell—might be best for you... if you 
wanted it. But oh, I knew he was 
wrong! I couldn’t let you be unhappy! 
And now you'll marry somebody else, 
You won't ever see me 


about the room. 


say 


and be happy! 
again.” 

He knelt down beside her in silence; 
he was saying to himself, passionately, 
*T can never make it up to her—never!” 
. . . His snowy mountain peak was back 
in his sky. 

But she had raised her head and was 
smiling. ‘Perhaps, some day, you will 
forgive me. You hate me now. But, 
oh Lyman, if you had married her you 
vould have been—” 

‘“*Rose—for God’s sake, stop! Married 
her? If I'd married her, I should have 
got—what I deserved.” 

Involuntarily—not pausing to reflect 
that deserts will sometimes cure deep 
and fundamental defects—Rose sprang 
to Lucy’s defense. ‘Don’t say that! 
She’s only selfish and shallow, and a 
little false; but I knew that after a 
while, when you found her out, you 
would be wretched; I knew— Why, 
Lyman! What is it, dear? Lyman!” 

His face was on her knees, and his 
shoulders shook. 

“Lyman?” she said, faintly. She did 
not understand. 

“You suffered,” he said, hoarsely. 
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“What 


you.” 


does that matter? I saved 

“Rose”—he got up and sat beside 
her—“I wasn't worth saving, and of 
course you will never marry me, but—’ 

Her recoil of astonishment was like a 
stab. 

“T knew you wouldn't,” he said, hum- 
bly; “I wasn’t asking you to—yet; 
but—” Her blank amazement silenced 
him. 

“7? Marry 
course not!” 

They were both standing now, and he 
had caught her hands in his. “I know 
you can’t, now. But give me another 
chance, Rose. You've saved me. You 
own me. You've paid a price for me. 
I’m not worth the price, but you own 
me. And oh, Rose, I really do believe 
you love me—worthless as I am—” 

“Nothing would induce me—” 

He was silent. 

“*T will never marry anybody, but you 
least of all.” She pulled her veil down 
over her face with trembling fingers. 
*“Good-by, Lyman,” she said. Then the 
despair in his face was too much for her; 
she came back and put her hand on his 
arm. ‘Don’t be unhappy. We'll always 
be friends.” 

He did not speak. He followed her to 
the door, and as she said again, “Good- 
by,” he lifted her hand, and, though she 
tried to draw it away from him, held it 
hard against his lips. “You've bought 
me. Remember that. I’m yours... 
always.” Then he went back and sat 
down on the sofa. 

Down in the street the door of a wait- 
ing hack banged; then he heard the 
sound of wheels. She had gone... . 


you?” she said. 


“Of 


It was sometime in the next few weeks, 
just as Old Chester was getting its 
breath .after the Harry and Lucy mar- 
riage, that things began to be said about 
Rose Knight and Lyman. It came out 
that Rose had “thrown Lyman over” — 
that Rose wanted to be “released,” and 
Lyman wanted to hold her to her word. 

“What!” said Old Chester. “‘ What? 
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It is Lyman who won't release Rose— 
not Rose who won't release Lyman? 
Upon my word!” said Old Chester, 
“what is the truth?” 

Henry Mack said he knew, but he 
wouldn’t tell. Henry Mack was, so far 
as we could make out, the source of this 
astonishing gossip; but Tom Dilworth 
backed him up. Mr. Dilworth said he 
had his information straight from poor 
Holden. 

‘“[ saw him in Mercer the other day,” 
Mr. Dilworth said. ‘‘He’s mad about 
Rose, but Rose,” Tom said, “won't look 
at him I’m sorry for the 
poor devil,” said Thomas, “but what 
I bet on Rose!” 

William King said, ““Our Rose won’t 
make any gray-mare-better-horse mar- 


riage!” 


of course! 


can vou expect? 


Mrs. Ezra said, “The young man has 
my cousin wouldn’t 
think of marrying him.” 

Edith and Charles had their opinion. 
Edith said, “Why, the idea!’ 

And Charles said, “Rose has always 
seemed to me lacking in delicacy, but 
even she could not demean herself by 
marrying Doctor Holden.” 


got his deserts; 
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Harry Mack, dribbling out informa- 
tion, said Holden had told him the whole 
story. Harry implied, in a_ burst of 
imagination, that the doctor had “gone 
down on his knees to Rose,”’ who “gay: 
him an icy mitten. But J said,” Harry 
declared, “spit on your hands, man, and 
try again.” 

Lucy looked at him blackly when he 
said this, but she made no comment. 
(Their marriage really turned out very 
well; she was always afraid of her hus- 
band.) 

“If the doctor gets her,’ Harry told 
Doctor Lavendar, “‘he’ll be the luckiest 
man around—except me. Ifa fellow has 
to work like the devil to get a girl, you 
can bet they'll be happy. Holden will 
have to work like Sam Hill before Rose 
will take him on again, and maybe call 
a bluff—same as I did for Lucy. But 
he'll get her!” 

“He may marry her,” said Doctor 
Lavendar—“‘she’s the stuff the martyrs 
are made of. But he'll never ‘get 
her.””’ 

But this was too deep for dear old 
Harry, who scowled with perplexity and 


said, “Huh?” 


(The end) 


THE 


BY E. 


TURN IN THE ROAD 


DORSET 


M* wife and I had quarreled; “twas my books, 


My distant walks, my solitary chess, 


And all that nourished my 
I did not speak, of course; 


Hurt more than blows. 


“ 


damned laziness.”’ 
but then, black looks 


If men, one day, were cooks 


And drudges, like all women, they’d confess 
What brutes they’d been, and ease the loneliness 
Of home, nor keep their wives on tenterhooks, 


Wondering what they’d do next. 


I sat on burrs. 


My liberty then given—with the house 
All paid for, and the half my income hers, 

I took my bag, as meek as any mouse. 
At the road’s turn, my tragedy grew laughter 
To hear her cry, and mark her hurrying after. 
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IV—IN A DRESS FACTORY 


BY CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


INGERS poke through cold holes 
in the wool mittens; the old coat 
with two buttons gone flaps and blows 
about the knees; dirt and old papers 
spiral upward on the chill gusts of a 
raw winter day. Close your eyes, duck 
your head, and hurry on. Under one 
arm is clutched the paper bag filled 
with lunch and the blue-checked apron; 
under the other, the old brown leather 
bag. In the old brown leather bag is 
an old black purse. In the old black 
purse are fifty-five cents, a key, and a 
safety pin. In the old brown bag are 
also two sticks of chewing gum, a frayed 
handkerchief, and the crumpled list of 
possible jobs, 

That list was copied from the Sunday 
World—** Female Help Wanted, Mis- 
cellaneous.”” On Sunday the future 
looked bright. Now, when four at- 
tempts to land jobs had ended in failure, 
the future did not look bright at all. 
Because, you understand, we were 
assuming that the old black purse in 
the old brown bag with fifty-five cents 
and a key and a safety pin was all that 
stood between us and—well, a number of 
dismal things. And this was fifty-five 
cents and a key and a safety pin more 
than some people had that Monday 
morning in New York. 

You must know that in days of un- 
employment it is something of a catas- 
trophe if you do not land the first job 
for which you apply on Monday morn- 
ing. For by the time you reach the 
second place on the list, no matter how 
fast you may go, it is apt to have been 
filled from the group which was waiting 
there from 7.30 on, as you had waited 
at your first hope. The third chance 


4 





is slimmer still by far, and if you keep 
on until 10 or 11 it is practically wasted 
time. 

And if you do not land a job Monday, 
that whole week is as good as lost. Of 
course, there is always a chance—the 
smallest sort of chance—that something 
can be found later on in the week. But 
you usually stake your all on the 7.30- 
to-8.30 wait Monday morning. Often 
it is 9 before the firm sees fit to an- 
nounce that it needs no more help, and 
there you are with fifty-five cents and 
a key and a safety pin—or less—to do 
till Monday next. 

It was strange what a cruel comfort one 
felt at the sight of the countless others 
hurrying about hopelessly, hopefully, 
that raw Monday morning. On every 
block where a firm had advertised for 
help were girls scanning their already 
worn lists, making sure of the address, 
hastening on. Nor were they deterved 
by the procession marching away—even 
if some one called “no use goin’ up there 
—they don’t want no more.” Perhaps, 
after all, thought each girl to herself, 
the boss would want her. The boss 
did not. 

First, early in the morning and full 
of anticipation, I made for the bindery 
on West Eighteenth Street, which had 
seemed the likeliest of the various possi- 
bilities. No need to get out the paper to 
make sure again of the number. It must 
be where the crowd stood on the sidewalk 
ahead, some thirty girls and as many 
men and boys. Everyone was pretty 
cheerful—it was twenty minutes to 
eight and most of us were young. Rather 
too many wanted the same job, but 
there were no worries to speak of. 
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Others might be unlucky—not we. So 
our little group talked. Bright 
they were, full of giggles and “gee’s.”’ 
Finally the prettiest and the brightest 
of the lot peered in through the street 
“Say, wat d’ye know 


girls 


doors. I see a 


bunch inside! Come on!” 

In we shoved our way, and there in 
the first floor 
waited as many girls and men as on the 
sidewalk. “Good night! A fat show 
those dead ones outside stand!’ And 
we passed the time of day a bit longer. 
The pretty and smart one was not for 
such tactics long. “*W’at d’ye say we 
go up to where the firm is and beat the 


dismal basement-like 


rest of em to it!’’—** You said it!” And 
we tore up the iron stairs. On the 
second flight we passed a_ janitor. 


“Where's the bindery?” 
eo Kighth floor.” 

“My Gawd!” And up eight flights 
we puffed in single file, conversation 
impossible for lack of wind. 

The bright one opened the door and 
group of There 
stood as many girls and men as down 
on the first floor and out on the side- 
walk. 

“My Gawd!” 
else to say. 

We edged our way through till we 
stood by the time clock. The bright 
that was the strategic 
8.30 a forewoman 


our nine surged in. 


There was nothing 


one was right 
For at 
peared at that very spot, and in a pleas- 
ant tone of “We 
don’t need any more help, male or 
female, this morning!” Two frightened 
looking girls just in front of me screwed 
up their courage and said, pleadingly, 
“But you told us Saturday we should 
come back this morning and you prom- 
ised us work!” 

“Oh, all right. 
the coatroom.”’ 

Everyone looked a bit dazed. At 
least one hundred girls and more than 
that many men had hopes of finding a 
job at that bindery—and all they took 
were two girls from Saturday. 

We uttered a few of our thoughts and 


point. ap- 


voice announced, 


Then you two go to 
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dashed for the iron stairs, down which 
we rushed pell-mell, calling all the way 
to the Steady procession filing up, “No 
use; save your breath.”’ Some kept on, 
nevertheless. 

From the bindery I rushed to a fac- 
tory making muslin 
the time I got there—only six blocks 
uptown—the looked 
that I should even be applying at such 


underwear. By 


boss incredulous 


an advanced hour, although it was 
not yet 9. No, he needed no more. 
From there to the address of an “ad.” 


for “light factory work,” whatever it 
might turn out to be. A steady stream 
of girls coming and going. Upstairs a 
young woman without turning her head, 
her finger tracing down a column of fig- 
ures, called out, “* No more help wanted!” 
A rush to a wholesale millinery shop 
just off Fifth Avenue 
linery establishment 
“learners.” 


the only mil- 
advertising for 
The elevator was packed 
going up, the hallway was packed where 
we got out. The girls already there 
told us newcomers that we must write 
our names on certain cards. Also, we 
must state our last position, what sort 
of millinery jobs we expected to get, 
and what salary. The girl ahead of me 
wrote $28. I wrote $14. must 
have been experienced in some branch 
of the trade. All the rest of us at our 
crowded end of the entry hall were 
“learners.” The “ad.’’ here had read 
“apply after 9.30." It was not yet 
9.30. A few moments after I got there, 
my card just filled out, the boss called 
from a little window: “No more learn- 
ers. All I want is one experienced 
copyist. There was apparently but one 
experienced copyist in the whole lot. 
Everyone was indignant. Several girls 
spoke up: “What made you advertise 
learners if you don’t want none?”—“I 
did want some, but I got all I want.” 
We filled the elevator and went down. 

As a last try I tore for the Subway 
and Park Place, down by the Wool- 
worth Building. By the time I reached 


She 


that bindery there were only two girls 
A man interviewed the 


ahead of me. 
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younger. She had had a good bit of 
bindery experience. ‘The man was non- 
committal. The other, a very refined 
middle-aged woman had had years of ex- 
perience. She had no sooner spoken of 
it than the man squinted his eyes at 
her and “You belong to the 
union, then, don’t you?’’—* Yes,” the 
woman admitted with no_ hesitation, 
“7 do, but that makes no difference; 
I'm perfectly willing to work with non- 
I'm a good worker and I 
don't what difference it should 
make.” The man turned abruptly to 
me, “What bindery experience have 
you had?” I had to admit I had had 
no bindery experience, but I made it 
clear I was a very experienced person 
in many other fields, and willing and 
quick to learn. 

“Nothing doing for you.” 

But he had advertised for “learners.” 

“Yes, but why should I use learners 
when I turned away over seventy ex- 
perienced girls this morning, ready to 
do any work for any old price?” 

I was hoping to hear what else he 
might say to the union member, but the 
man left me no excuse for standing 
around. 

I ate my lunch at home. 


said: 


union girls. 


see 


When the next Sunday morning came, 
the future again looked bright. I red- 
penciled eleven “ads.’"°—jobs in three 
different dress factories, sewing buttons 
on shoes (you see I have to pick only 
such positions as require no previous ex- 
perience —it is only among unskilled 
workers that I belong as yet), girls to 
pack tea and coffee, to work for an en- 
velope company, in tobacco, in sample 
cards, girls to pack hair nets, “learners” 
on fancy feathers, and “learners” to 
operate book-sewing machines. 

The rest of the newspaper chronicled 
much trouble in the garment trades. I 
decided to try the likeliest dress factory 
first. I was hopeful, but not enough 
so to take my lunch and apron. 

Reaching the first dress factory before 
eight o'clock, I found about nine girls 
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me. We waited downstairs 
by the elevator, as the boss had not yet 
arrived. The “ad.” I 
read, “Wanted—Bright girls to make 
themselves useful around dress factory.” 
Upstairs in the hall we assembled to 
wait upon the pleasure of the boss. The 
woodwork was white, the floor pale 
blue—it was all very impressive. 
Finally, second try, the boss fixed his 
eye on me. A white 
door closed behind us, and we stood in 
a little room which looked as if a small 
boy of twelve had knocked it together 
out of old scraps and odds and ends, 


ahead of 


was answering 


**Come in here.” 


unpainted. 

“What experience you have had?” 

He was a nice-looking, fairly-voung 
Jew who spoke with a good deal of 
German accent. 

“None in a dress factory, but 
and I regaled him with the vast amount 
of experience in other lines that was 
mine, adding that I'd done a good deal 
of “private dressmaking” off and on, 
tremb- 


and also assuring him almost 
lingly—I did so want to land a job 
that I was the most willing of workers. 

“What you expect to get?” 

“What will you pay me?” 

“No, [Tm asking you. 
expect to get?” 

“Fourteen dollars.” 

“All right. Go on in.” 

If the room where the boss had re- 
ceived me could have been the work of 
a twelve-year-old, the rest of the factory 
must have been designed and executed 
by a boy of eight. There wasn’t a 
straight shelf. There wasn’t a straight 
partition. Boards of various woods 
and sizes had been used and nothing 
had ever been painted. Such doors as 
existed had odd ways of opening and 
closing. The whole place looked as if 
it had cost about $7.29 to throw to- 
gether. But, ah! the white and pale 
blue of the showrooms! 

The dress-factory job was like another 
world compared with the candy, brass, 
and the laundry jobs of which I have 
previously written. In each of those 


What 


you 
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places I had worked on one floor of a 
hig plant doing one subdivided piece 
of labor among equally low-paid workers 
busy at the same sort of job as myself. 
Of what went on in the processes before 
and after the work we did, I knew or 
saw nothing. We packed finished choc- 
we punched slots in already- 
made lamp cones; we ironed already- 
washed, starched, and dampened 
clothes. Such work as we did took no 
particular skill, though a certain im- 
provement in speed and quality of 
work came with practice. 


olates; 


One's eyes 


could wander now and_ then, one’s 
thoughts could wander often, and con- 
versation with one’s neighbors was 


always possible. 

Behold the dress factory, a little com- 
plete world of its own on one small floor 
where every manufacture, 
and all of it work, could be 
viewed from any Not quite 
every the designer had a 
room of her own up front nearer to that 
place where the woodwork was white. 

*Ready-made clothing!” 
so simple. 


process of 
skilled 
spot. 


pre CESS 


It sounds 
Mrs. Fine Lady saunters 
into a shop, puts up her lorgnette and 
lisps, “I'd like to see something in a 
satin afternoon dress.””. A plump blonde 
in tight-fitting black with a marcel wave 
trips over to mirrored doors, slides one 
back, takes a dress off its hanger—and 
there you are! “So much simpler than 
bothering with a dressmaker.” 

But what had brought that dress to 
the place where the blonde could sell it? 
“Ready-made” indeed! There had to 
be a start somewhere before there was 
any “made” toit. It was at that point 
in our dress factory when the French 
designer first got a notion into her head 

she who waved her arms and gesticu- 
lated and flew into French-English 
rages just the way they do on the stage. 
“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’—gray-haired 
Madame would gasp at our staid and 
portly Mr. Rogers. Ada could say 
“My Gawd!” through her Russian nose 
to him and it had nothing like the same 
wilting effect. 
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Ready-made—yes, ready-made. But 
first Madame got her notion, and then 
she and her helpers concocted the dress 
itself. A finished article, it hung inside 
the wire inclosure where the nice young 
cutter kept himself and his long, high 
table. 

The cutter took a look at the finished 
garment hanging on the side of his cage, 
measured a bit with his yard stick, and 
then proceeded to cut the pattern out 
of paper. Whereupon he laid flat yards 
and yards of silks and satins on his 
table and with an electric cutter sliced 
out his parts. All those pieces had to be 
sorted according to sizes and colors and 
tied and labeled. (Wanted—bright and 
useful girl right here.) 

Next came the sewing-machine oper- 
ators (electric power)—a long narrow 
table, nine machines at a side, but not 
more than fourteen operators were 
employed—thirteen girls and one lone 
young man. They said that on former 
piece rates this man used to make from 
$90 to $100 a week. The operators 
were all well paid, especially if com- 
pared with candy, brass, and laundry 
standards, but they were a skilled lot. 
A very fine-looking lot, too—some of 
the nicest-looking girls I’ve seen in New 
York. Everyone had a certain style 
and assurance. It was good for the 
eyes to look on them after the laundry 
thirteen-dollar-a-week type. 

When the first operators had done 
their part the dresses were handed over 
to the drapers. There were two drapers, 
who were getting about $50 a week 
before the hard times. No one appeared 
to know what anybody’s wages really 
were at present. There seemed some 
reticence in discussing the subject. One 
of the drapers was as attractive a girl 
as I ever saw anywhere; bobbed hair, 
deep-set eyes, a Russian Jewess with 
features which made her look more like 
an Italian. She spoke English with 
hardly any accent. She dressed very 
quietly and in excellent taste. All day 


long the two draped dresses on forms, 
always pinning and pinning. 


The dra- 
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pers turned the dresses over to certain 
operators, who finished all the machine 
sewing. The next work fell to the 
finishers. 

In that same end of the factory sat 
the four finishers, getting “about $20 
a week,” but again no one seemed sure. 
Two were Italians who could speak little 
English. One was Gertie, four weeks 
married—*to a Socialist.” Gertie was 
another of the well-dressed ones. If 
you could know these dress-factory 
girls you would realize how, unless 
gifted with the approach of a newspaper 
reporter—and I lack that approach—it 
was next to impossible to ask a girl her- 
No more 
than you could ask a lawyer what his 
fees amounted to. The girls themselves 
who had been working long together in 
the same shop did not seem to know 
It was 
a new state of affairs in my factory 
experience, 

The after sewing on all 
hooks and eyes and fasteners and doing 
all the remaining hand work on the 
turned them over to the two 
sedate, assured Italians, who 
ironed all day long and looked pros- 
perous and were very polite. 

They brought back to 
Jean and her helper—two girls who put 
the last finishing touches on a garment 
before it went into the 
snipping here and there, rough edges 
all smoothed off. It was to Jean the 
boss called my second morning, very 
loud so all could hear, “If you find any- 
thing wrong mit a dress don’t look at it, 
don’t bodder wid it—jus’ t’row it in dere 
faces and make ‘em do it over again! 
It’s not like the old days no more!” 
(whatever he meant by that). So— 
there was your dress, “ready-made. . . . 

This used to be the entire factory 
personnel, if we add the two office girls, 
the model, who was wont to run around 
our part of the world now and then in a 
superior fashion, clad in a scant pale 
pink-satin petticoat which came just 
below her knees and an old gray-and- 


self what she was earning. 


what one another's wages were. 


finishers, 


dre SCS, 


pressers 
dresses 


the 


show room— 


oe 
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green sweater; plus various male per- 


sonages, full of business and dressed in 
their best. what all 
they did do to keep the wheels of indus- 
try running—perhaps they were sales- 
men. They had the general appear- 
ance of earning at least ten to twenty 
thousand dollars a year. It may 
sibly have risen as high as two thousand. 

And Peters—who was small, though 
grown, and black, and who cleaned up 
with a fearful dust and “snitched” lead 
pencils if you left them around. 

At present, in addition, were the six- 
teen crochet beaders, 


Goodness knows 


pos- 


because crochet 
beading is stylish in certain quarters 

their “department’’ newly added just 
prior to my arrival. But the 
beaders could begin work the goods 
had to be stamped, and before they 
could be stamped Mr. Rogers had to 
worked in the 
cage at a raised end of the cutting table. 
He first pricked the pattern through 
paper with a machine at a small table 
That table was 
always piled high with a mess of every- 
thing from spools to dresses, which Mr. 
Rogers patiently removed each time to 
some spot where some one else found 
them on top of something she wanted, 
and less patiently removed them to 
some other spot, where still less patiently 
they were found in the way and dumped 


And Ada would call 


before 


concoct a design. He 


outside by the beaders. 


some place else. 
out still later: 

“Mir. Rogers, did you see a pile of 
dresses on this table when you went to 
work?” 

Whereat in abject politeness and dis- 
may Mr. Rogers would dash out of his 
cage and explain in very broken English 
that there had been some things on the 
table but “vairee carefully” he had 
placed them—here. And to Mr. 
Rogers’s startled gaze the pile had 
disappeared. 

If a dress had to be beaded, Mr. 
Rogers took the goods after the cutter 
finished his job, and he and his helpers 
stamped the patterns on sleeves, front 
and back and skirt, by rubbing chalk 
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over the paper. Upon the scene at 
this psychological moment enters the 
bright girl to make herself useful. (In 
fact, she entered even earlier, by helping 
the cutter tie the bundles according to 
ize and color.) 

The bright girl “framed up” the goods 
for the work on. To 
“frame up”’ you take boards the proper 
length with broad tape tacked along 
edge. First you pin the goods 
lengthwise, pins close together. Then 
you find side boards the desired length 
and pin the goods along the sides. Then 
with four iron clamps you fasten the 


beaders to 


one 


corners together, making the goods as 
tight as a drum. There’s a real knack 
to it, especially when it comes to 
queerly shaped pieces — odd backs or 
fronts or sleeves, or where you have a 
skirt some six or eight feet long and 
three broad. But I can frame! Ada 
said sO. 

The space I had in which to make 
myself useful was literally about 3x4 
feet, just in front of the shelves where 
the thread and beads were kept. That 
is, I had it if no one wanted to get 
anything in the line of thread or 
beads, which they always did want to 


get. Whereupon 1 moved out—which 
meant my work might be knocked 


on the floor, or if it was bigger I had 
to move the work out with me. Or I 
crawled under it and got the thread or 
beads myself. If it were a skirt I was 
framing up | earned the curses, though 
friendly ones, of the assemblage. No 
one could pass in any direction. The 
beaders were shut in their quarters till 
I got through—or they crawled under. 
Or | poked people in the back with the 
frames while | was clamping them. I 
fought over every large frame I man- 
aged to get together, for the frame was 
larger than the space I had to work 
in. Until in compassion they finally 
moved me around the corner into the 
dressmaking quarters, which tried Joe’s 
Italian foreman of 
He was nice. But 


wus the 
that end of things. 


soul. Joe 


he saw no reason why I should be moved 
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up into his already crowded space. 
Indeed, I was only a little better off. 
The fact of the matter was that the 
more useful I became the more in every- 
body’s way I got. Indeed, it can be 
taken as a tribute to human nature that 
everyone in that factory was not a 
crabbed, nervous wreck from having to 
work on top of everyone else. It was 
almost like attempting dressmaking in 
the Subway. 

The boss at times gazed upon my 
own frantic efforts and declared, “ Ev- 
ery time I look ad you the tears 
come in my eyes.” And [ told him, 
“Every time I think about myself the 
tears come in mine.” About every 
other day he appeared with a hammer 
and some nails and would pound some- 
thing somewhere with the assurance 
that his every effort spelled industrial 
progress and especial help to me. 

** All I think on is your comfort, yes?” 

“Don't get gray over it!” 

So then I framed up. Nor was it 
merely that I worked under difficulties 
as tospace. The boss’s idea of scientific 
management seemed to be to employ as 
few bright and useful girls as possible. 
He started with three. He ended with 
just one. From dawn to dewy eve I 
tore. It was “Connie, come here!” 
(Ada, the beadwork forewoman) “Con- 
nie, come here!”’ (the cutter) “Connie, 
thread, thread, yes? There’s a good 


girl!’ (the beaders) “Connie, change- 


able beads, yes? That’s the girl!” 
“Connie, unframe these two skirts 
quick as you can!” “Connie, never 


mind finishing those skirts; I got to get 
this ‘special’ framed up right away!” 
* Connie, didn’t you finish unframing 
those skirts?” ‘Connie, tissue paper, 
yes? Thanks awfully.” “Connie, did 
you see that tag I laid here? Look for 
it, will you?” 

But the choice and rare moment of 
my bright and useful career was when 
the himself called, “Oh, Miss 
Connie, come mal here, yes?” And 
when I got mal there he said, “I want 
you should take my shoes to the cob- 


boss 























hlers so fort, yes? . . . And be sure you 
get a check . . . and go quick, yes.” 
Whereupon he removed his shoes and 
shuffled about in a pair of galoshes. 

[ put on the green tam. I put on the 
old brown coat with now three buttons 
eone and the old fur collar, over my 
blue-checked apron, and with the boss’s 
shoes under my arm out I fared, wishing 
to goodness I would run into some one 
{ knew to chuckle with me. Half an 
hour later the boss called me again. 

“I think it is time you should bring 
my shoes back, yes?” I went. The 
cobbler said it would be another five 
minutes. Five minutes to do what I 
would with in New York! It was a 
wonderful sensation. Next to the cob- 
bler’s a new building was going up. I 
have always envied those who had 
time to hang over a railing and watch 
At last—my 
own self, my green tam, my brown coat 
over the blue-checked apron, chewing 
a stick of gum, hung over the railing 
for five whole minutes and watched the 
men on the steel skeleton. All this time 
my salary was going on just the same. 

I was hoping the boss would tip me— 
say, a dime—for running his errands, 
Otherwise I might never get a tip from 
anyone. He didn’t. He thanked me, 
and after that he called me “dearie.” 


a new building going up. 


The first day in any new job seems 
strange, and I wondered if I should ever 
get acquainted. In the dress factory I 
felt that way for several days. Hith- 
erto I had always worked with girls all 
round me, and it was no time before we 
were chatting back and forth. In the 
dress factory I worked by myself at 
chores no one else did. Also, the other 
girls had the sort of jobs which took 
concentration and attention—there was 
comparatively little talk. Also, the 
sewing machines inside and the riveting 
on that steel building outside made too 
much noise for easy conversation. 

At lunch time most of the girls went 
out to eat at various restaurants near by. 
They looked so grand when they got 
Vor. CXLUL—No. 
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their coats and hats on that I could not 
imagine them letting me tag along in 
my old green tam and coat with buttons 
missing. My wardrobe had all fitted 
in appropriately to candy and _ brass 
and the laundry. But not 
making. So I ate my lunch out of a 
paper bag in the factory with such girls 
as stayed behind. They were mostly 
the beaders. And they were mostly 
“dead ones”’’—the sort who would not 
talk had they been given a bonus and 
share in the profits for it. They read 
the Daily News, a group of some five 
to one paper, and ate. 

By Thursday of the first week I was 
desperate. How was I ever to “get 
next”’ to the dress-factory girls? Dur- 
ing the lunch hour Friday I gulped 
down my food and tore for Gimbel’s, 
where I bought five new buttons. 
Saturday I sewed them on my coat, 
and Monday and all the next week I 
ate lunch with Ada and Eva and Jean 
and Kate at a Yiddish restaurant, 
where the food had strange names and 
stranger tastes. But at least there was 
conversation. 

Ada I loved—our forewoman in the 
bead work—young, good-looking, intel- 
ligent. She rather took me under her 
wing, in gratitude for which I showed 
almost immediate improvement in those 
lines along which she labored to improve 
me. My grammar, for instance. When 
I said “it ain’t,” Ada would say, “Con- 
nie, Connie, ain’t!”” Whereat I gulped 
and said “isn’t,” and Ada smiled ap- 
proval. Within one week I had picked 
up wonderfully. At the end of that 
week Ada and I were quite chummy. 
She asked me one day if I was married. 
No. Wasshe? “You don’t think I’d be 
working like this if I was, do you?” 
When I asked her what she would be 
doing if she didn’t have to work, she 
answered, “Oh, lots of things.” Nor 
could I pin her to details. She told me 
she’d get married to-morrow, only her 
“sweetheart” was a poor man. But 
was crazy about him. Oh, she 

The very next day she flew over 


to dress- 


‘ 


she 
was. 
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to where I was framing up. “I’ve had 
a fight with my sweetheart!” 

It was always difficult carrying on a 
conversation with Ada. She was con- 
tinually being called for from every 
corner of the factory, and in the few 
seconds we might have had for talk I 
was called for. And such jumpiness 
is particularly detrimental to sharing 
affairs of the heart. I only know frag- 
ments of Ada’s romance. The fight 
lasted all of four days. Then he ap- 
peared one evening, and next morning 
she beamingly informed me that “her 
sweetheart had made up. Oh, but he’s 
some lover, I tell you.” 

Ada was born in Russia, but came to 
this country very young. She spoke 
English without an accent. Never had 
she earned less than $20 a week, starting 
out as a bookkeeper. When crochet 
beading first became the rage, about 
five years ago, she went over to that 
and sometimes made $50 and $60 a 
week. Here as forewoman she made 
$40; $20 of that she gave each week 
to her mother for board and lodging. 
Often she had gone on summer vaca- 
tions. For three years she had _ paid 
for a colored girl to do the housework 
at home. I despaired at first of having 
Ada so much as take notice of the fact 
that I was alive. What was my joy 
then at the end of the first week to have 
her come up and say to me: “Do you 
know what I want? I want you to 
come over to Brooklyn and live with 
me and my folks.” 

That same Saturday morning the 
boss said he wanted to see me after 
closing time. There seemed numerous 
others he wanted to see. Then I dis- 
covered, while waiting my turn with 
these others, that practically no one 
there knew her “prices.”” There was 
a good deal of resentment about it, too. 
He had hired these girls, and no word 
about pay. The other girls waiting 
that morning were beaders. I learned 
one trick of the trade which it appears 
is more or less universal. They had 
jeft their former jobs to come to this 
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factory in answer to an “ad.” for 
crochet beaders. If after one week it 
was found they were getting less than 
they had at the old place, they would 
go back and say they had been sick for 
a week. Otherwise, they planned to 
stay on at this factory. Each girl was 
called in alone, and alone bargained 
with the boss. Monday, just for in- 
stance, Sadie, ahead of me in the Satur- 
day line, reported the conversation she 
had had with the boss: 

“Well, miss, what you expect to get 
here?” 

“What I’m worth.” 

“Yes, yes—you're worth one hundred 
dollars but I’m talking just plain Eng- 
lish. What you expect to get?” 

“T tell you what ’'m worth.” 

“All right, you're worth one hundred 
dollars, you think you'll get thirty dol- 
lars. I'll pay you twenty dollars.” 

(Sadie had previously told me under 
no consideration would she remain 
under $25, but she remained for $20.) 

My turn. I thought there was no 
question about my “price.”” It was $14. 
But, perhaps, seeing how I had run my 
legs almost off, and pinned my fingers 
almost off all week, the boss was going 
to raise me voluntarily. 

“What wages you 
here?” 

Oh, well, since he thus opened the 
question we would begin all new. I 
had worked so much harder than I had 
anticipated. 

“Sixteen dollars a week.” 

“* Ho—sixteen dollars!—and last Mon- 
day it was fourteen dollars. You're going 
up, yes?” 

“But the work’s much harder 
thought it ’u'd be.” 

“So you go from fourteen dollars to 
sixteen dollars, and I got you here to tell 
you you'd get twelve dollars.” 

Oh, but I was mad—just plain mad. 
“You let me work all week thinkin’ I 
was getting fourtecn dollars — it ain’t 
fair!” 

“Fair? 


expect to get 


’n I 


I pay you what I can afford. 


Times are hard now, you know.” 
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I could not speak for my upset feel- 
ings. To pay me $12 for the endless 
labor of that week when he had allowed 
me to think I was getting $14! To add 
insult to injury he said, ‘‘Next week I 
want you should work later than the 
other girls evenings and make no date 
for next Saturday (I had told him I was 
in a hurry to get off for lunch this Satur- 
day) because I shall want you should 
work Saturday afternoon.” 

Such a state of affairs is indeed worth 
following up. 


Monday morning he came around 
breezily—he really was a cordial, kindly 
soul—and said, ‘ Well, dearie, how are 
you this morning?” 

[went on pinning. 

“Good as anybody can be on twelve 
dollars a week.” 

“Ach, forget 
money, money! 


it, forget it. Always 
Whether a person gets 


ten cents or three hundred dollars—it’s 
not the money ‘at counts”—his hands 
went up in the air—‘‘it’s the service!” 


Yet employers tell labor managers 
they must not sentimentalize. 

A bit later he came back. “T tell 
you what I'll do. You stay late every 
night this week and work Saturday 
afternoon, like I told you you should, 
and ll pay you for it!” 

To such extremes a sense of justice 
carry Actually, he had ex- 
pected that extra work of me gratis! 

During the week I figured out that 
in his own heart that boss had figured 
out a moral equivalent for a living wage. 
There was nothing he would not do for 
Did he but come in my general 
direction, I was given a helping hand. 
He joked with me continually. The 
hammer and nails were always busy. I 
was not only “dearie,” I was 
heart.” But $14 a week—that 
another story. 

The second week I got closer to the 
girls. Or, more truthfully put, they 
got closer to me. At the other factories 
I had asked most of the questions and 
answered fewer. Here I could hardly 


can one! 


me. 


“sweet- 
was 
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get a question in edgewise for the flood 
which was let loose on me. I explained 
in each factory that I lived with a 
widow who brought me from California 
to look after her children. I did some 
work for her evenings and Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, to pay for my 
room and board. Not only was I asked 
every conceivable question about my- 
self, but at the dress factory I had to 


answer uncountable questions about 
the lady I lived with; her “gentlemen 


friends,’ her clothes, her expenses. It 
was like pulling teeth for me to get any 
information out of these girls. 

In such a matter as reading, for ex- 
ample, every girl I asked was fond of 
reading. What kind of books? Good 
books. Yes, but the names. I got 
We Two out of Sarah, and Jean was 
reading Ibsen’s Doll’s House. It was a 
swell book, a play. After hours one 
night she told me the story. Together 
with Ada’s concern over my grammar, 
it can be that I left the dress 
factory more intellectually advanced 
than when I entered it. 


seen 


The girls I had the opportunity of 
asking were not “movie” enthusiasts 


on the whole. 
went to “a 
they spoke of 


Only now and then they 
’° 

show.” Less frequently 

going to the Jewish 


Theater. No one was particularly ex- 
cited over dancing—in fact, Sarah, 


who looked the blond type of the dance- 
every-night variety, thought dancing 
“disgusting.”” Shows weren't her style. 
She liked reading. Whenever I got 
the chance I asked a girl what she did 
evenings. The answer usually was, 
“Oh, nothing much.” One Friday I 
asked a group of girls at lunch if they 
weren't glad the next day was Satur- 
day and the afternoon off. Four of 
them weren't glad at all, because they 
had to go home and clean house Satur- 
day afternoons and do other household 
“Gee! don’t you hate workin’ 
round the house?” 

I wonder how much of the woman-in- 
industry movement is traceable to just 
that. 


chores. 
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The first day I was at the dress fac- 
tory a very dirty but pleasant-faced 
little Jewish girl said to me: “Ever try 
workin’ at home? Ain’t it just awful?” 
She had made $32 a week beading at 
her last place—didn’t know what she'd 
get here. 

I had hoped to hear murmurings and 
discussions about the conditions of the 
garment trades and the unions—not a 
word the whole time. Papers were full 
of a strike to be called the next week 
throughout the city affecting thousands 
of waist and dress makers. It might as 
well have been in London. Not an 
echo of interest in it reached our fac- 
tory. I asked Sarah if she had ever 
worked in a union shop. “Sure.’’— 
“Any different from this?’’—** Differ- 
ent? You bet it’s different. Boss 
wouldn’t dare treat you the way you 
get treated here.” But as usual I was 
called for and got no chance to pin 
Sarah to details. 

A group of girls in the dressing room 
exploded one night: “Gee! they sure 
treat you like dogs here! No soap, no 
towels, nothing.”” The hours were good 

8.30 to 12.15; 1.00 to 5.15. One 
Saturday Ada and the boss asked the 
beaders to work in the afternoon. Not 
one stayed. Too many had heard the 
tales of girls working overtime and not 
being paid anything extra. 

On Wednesday I went back after my 
last week’s pay. When the cashier 
caught sight of me she was full of inter- 
est. “I was writing you a letter this 
very day. The boss wants you back 
awful badly. He’s out just now for 
lunch. Can’t you wait?” 

Just then the boss stepped from the 

“Ach, here you are! Now, 
if it’s just a matter of a few 
dollars or so—” 


elevator. 
dearie 


Much discus- 
No, I couldn't stay on. Well, 
if I insisted—yes, he’d get my pay 
envelope. My, oh my! they missed 


I was leaving town. 


sion. 


me! Why so foolish as to leave New 
York? Now, as for my wages, they 


could easily be fixed to suit... . All 
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right, all right, he’d get my last pay 
envelope 

And there was my pay envelope with 
just $12 again. “What about my 
overtime?” 

Overtime? Who said anything about 
overtime? He did himself. He’d prom- 
ised me if I worked every night that 
week late I'd get paid for it. Every 
single night I had stayed and where was 
pay for it? 

He shook his finger at my time card. 

Show him one hour of overtime on 
that card! 

I showed him where every night the 
time clock registered overtime. 

Yes, but not once was it a full hour. 
And didn’t I know overtime never 
counted unless it was at least a full 
hour? 

No, he had never explained anything 
about that. I’d worked each night 
until everything was done and I’d been 
told I could go. 

Well, of course he didn’t want to rob 
me. I really had nothing coming to 
me. Each night I'd stayed till only 
about six. But they would figure it out 
and see what they could pay me. They 
figured. I waited. At length majesti- 
cally he handed out fifty-six cents. 


The fat, older brother in the firm rode 
down in the elevator with me, he who 
used to move silently around the fac- 
tory about four times a day, with a 
pleased air that bespoke one hundred 
per cent possession. He held his fat 
thumbs in the palms of his fat hands 
and benignly he was wont to survey 
his realm. Mine! Mine! Mine! his 
every inch of being said. 

Going down in the elevator, he edged 
over to my corner. He pinched my 
arm, he pinched my cheeks. Ach, but 
he’d miss me bad. Nice girl I was. 

Evidently he, too, had evolved a 
moral equivalent for a living wage. 
Little kindly personal attentions were 
his share for anything not adequately 
covered by twelve dollars and fifty-six 
cents, 
































CHARACTER IN 
BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


SPIDERS 


AM no naturalist, yet I have learned 

something of creature life. This has 
been, usually, not from books, but from 
first-hand observation; and I once made 
an experiment that resulted in conclu- 
sions in which I still take pleasure and, 
I hope, profit. 

I went, for a matter of unpacking, to 
a house in the country which had not 
been lived in by human mortals for some 
months. The parlors have long French 
windows that open inward. I went 
with the intention of opening one of 
these and found that one of the two 
large lower panes was usurped entirely 
by two spiders. They were not of im- 
posing species either in size or in work- 
manship. ‘They were small creatures 
and their web, separate at the top of the 
pane, but joined at the bottom, testified 
rather to industry than art. Here was 
no careful or geometrical construction, 
but rather a tiny crisscrossing of 
threads and fibers resulting in what, in 
the spider textile trade, if there be such, 
would be looked on as a fairly solid gos- 
samer. Here and there long cables or 
tent ropes, or whatever you have a mind 
to call them, held the web taut on to the 
sides of the casement in a most precau- 
tious and safe manner. 

Presently you saw the object of all 
this care. In the upper right-hand cor- 
ner and in the upper left-hand corner 
hung the treasure for which all this ex- 
isted, bunches of those little nearly 
round paperlike sacks in which these 
Arachnes had carefully stowed away 
those tiny eggs which were warrant that 
this particular race of spiders in that lo- 
cality should not perish from the earth. 
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For a long while I looked at them, and 
noted all the detail of their arrangement 
and security. For by strands and cables 
and weavings and cords they were in- 
deed made as safe as spiders could 


spiderly make them. Here on their 
own scale, at least, was absolute se- 
curity. Indeed, they were so secure 


that the spiders themselves had both 
traveled far from them, to the lower 
parts of the webs, and were giving them, 
I believe, not a single thought; off, 
bent on other things, and without a par- 
ticle of anxiety for the young fry left 
suspended so neatly in those little pre- 
natal cradles. 

Then a giant thought came into my 
head as to these extremely diminutive 


people. Were they really capable of 
feeling secure as to these babies, or was 


it mere instinct to suspend them there 
in security and then go on about the 
other business of their lives? 

I had a lead pencil in my hand. I 
bent over and with it touched the so 
fine silvery fabric of the web, ever so 
delicately; but even the most delicate 
touch shook it to its farthest limits. 

Immediately both the mothers—for so 
I take them to have been—fled, sped, 
climbed, with startling swiftness to 
those upper chambers where swung the 
cradles, put themselves in defensive po- 
sition before them, and remained so for 
what must have been, I think, by spider 


clocks, several hours. 
Presently, when the swaying had 
ceased, they both ventured forth to 


inquire into and examine the damage of 
this earthquake, or whatever had threat- 
ened the safety of their progeny. 

They found the spot where the pencil 
had slightly loosened and ‘damaged the 
web; probably had a good deal to say 
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about it to each other; and began in- 
dustriously to mend it. 

It is not altogether pleasant to tell 
the rest of this tale, because my own 
part in it will no doubt appear to all but 
the scientific uncommendable. With 
the same intent of observation I re- 
peated the earthquake, this time gently 
“ah, gently! indeed!” T can hear one of 
them saying); yes, gently, tearing away 
one of the main cables. 

Again they flew home, all anxiety 
and determination to defend those de- 
fenseless children. Again, after a longer 
interval this time, they left them to 
mend matters as best they could. 

I experimented again. By this time 
my experiments were drawing nearer to 
the cradles. I thought once I detected 
in one of the mothers a hint of thought 
of herself. She turned and ran away 
from her cradles rather than toward 
them, then recovered herself, faced 
about, and flew once more to defend 
The other mother was of sturdier 
character. She did not swerve. At the 
slightest threat of disaster back 
went, swifter each time, it seemed to 
me, as though danger made her only the 
more efficient. 

But the nerve of the other was evi- 
dently being broken by renewed calam- 
ity. More and more she hesitated in her 
purpose; more and more thought of her 
own safety crept into her reactions to 
the strain. Not until the other one had 
been several seconds in her position of 
defense did the second arrive at 
hers. 

By and by she began definitely to fail. 

Why draw out the story? It ended 
finally by the one mother clinging to 
the defense of her tiny cradles, while 
the world of spiderdom rocked about 
her; and by the other one abandoning 
hers and seeking safety for herself in 
escape up, up the casement and away. 

Whether the one mother took charge 
of both broods after that I do not know, 
or whether the other came back restored 
and repentant; but I myself was per- 
haps not so repentant as I should have 


them. 


she 


one 
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been had I been less aware of the 
treasure which I had, at the expense of 
the temporary comfort of these little 
creatures, secured to myself and I may 
hope to others. For here beyond dis- 
pute, in this tiny and usually despised 
order of creation, was something answer- 
ing to what we in our larger and more 
arrogant sphere have presumed to call 
character. So alike they were, these two 
tiny creatures, that probably even under 
the microscope no difference could have 
been detected in them; yet as different 
they were, nevertheless, as the two 
mothers who came before Solomon. 

No doubt in their courts I might have 
been arraigned for a cruel creature; 
yet I came away a reverent and not less 
a humble one. 

A great man has declared that two 
things forever struck him newly with 
awe—the starry heavens and the moral 
principle in man. How far, how far, I 
wonder, does the moral principle ex- 
tend, and where are its remote begin- 
nings? Personality, character, and in- 
finite diversity, what are they? Whence 
are they called, and by what means at- 
tained? All that which adds flavor, 
variety, distinction, and a_ million, 
million treasures to the universe—what 
determines it?) And who knows, remem- 
bering those two tiny creatures, the one 
faithful, the other not, how little and 
how small a thing is human blame in the 
midst of this vast variety. 

There are many, many things 1 would 
not dare to call great; but yet many 
millions more I would not presume to 
think insignificant. 

And you, neighbor? 


THE MUCKER POSE 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


HEN Cervantes, in order to clear 

the atmosphere of the seven- 

teenth century, “laughed Spain’s chiv- 
alry away,’ and when, in order to 
perform the same service for the twenti- 

















eth century, Gelett Burgess identified 
and isolated that germ of dullness 
known as the “ Bromide,” each earned 
the gratitude of his age. Now a third 
niche in the Hall of Public Benefactors 
awaits the man or woman who can give 
the deathblow to that most contemptible 
of present-day affectations, “the mucker 
pose.” 

This term originated, I believe, with 
Charles Buchanan, the music critic, who 
applied it to a certain attitude in dis- 
cussing art; but there is no phase of 
modern American social or artistic life 
in which it is not visible in some form 
or other. 

The mucker pose is that curious state 
of mind which induces well-bred, intel- 
ligent people to disclaim superciliously 
any refinement, education, or natural 
good taste which heredity or oppor- 
tunity may have given them, and to set 
themselves deliberately to the worship 
of the coarse or the commonplace. The 
mucker pose is the antonym of the 
“highbrow” It is the ‘‘I-am-a- 
plain-blunt-man” sort of when 
used by a person who is really neither 
plain nor blunt. It is the modern sur- 
vival of that perverted ambition which 
induced a Roman emperor to go down 
into the arena of the circus and, without 
any danger to himself, be it noted, pose 
as a gladiator. ‘ 

I witnessed, the other evening, a most 
pathetic but singularly perfect example 
of a person suffering from the mucker 
pose. The poseur was a stout, middle- 
aged, unmarried woman who was a 
guest at a country house. 
easily see, through her smoke-screen of 
affectations, she was, at heart, a rather 
nice and well-meaning person, a gentle- 
woman by birth and a scholar by in- 
stinct. She was a teacher of some sort 
of minor art in one of the semiendowed 
institutes of New York City. She was 
really an authority on a comparatively 
rare subject, and, from what our hostess 
was able to tell us, her private life had 
been the combination of bitter disap- 
pointments and precious, modest tri- 


pose. 


boast 


As one could 


THE LION’S MOUTH 
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umphs which is common to women in 
When, in short, she could 
forget her pose, she was just the kind 
of amiable old New England lady that 
one would be glad to have for an aunt, 
but once let her loose in a mixed gather- 
ing, especially one which was fairly 
young and liberal in its habits, and she 
became simply a pathetic old cow caper- 
ing on cider apples. 

It was obvious that her main idea 
of social verve was to be daring, although 
she succeeded only in being revolting. 
It was much that she swore 
occasionally, with those — unskillful, 
nerve-grating, near-oaths which are far 
more upsetting than outright profanity 
from accustomed lips. It was not that 
she smoked a cigarette held ponder- 
ously between her fat thumb and first 
finger. In her, the mucker pose dis- 
played itself most abominably in the 
cheap, common ideas, totally false to 


such careers. 


not so 


her background and her profession, 
which she felt obliged to air bois- 
terously in the frantic effort to be 


** popular.” 

At all the old classic standards, which, 
I am sure, had been the backbone of the 
many generations of Puritan clergymen 
who must have preceded her, she hooted 
contemptuously. She prattled easily 
in the catch phrases of the day. At all 
social niceties which make life agreeable 
for those who can afford them, such as 
evening dress in the country and the 
offices of a butler, she railed as pure 
“*fla-fla.” Gentlewomen of the sort 
which must have been very dear to her 
mother and grandmother she dismissed 
in a group as “stodgy.” She even up- 
held jazz music, although, as she had 
a rather fine musical education herself, 
she must have had to struggle hard to 
enjoy it. 

Where this old party had acquired 
this hideous and most unbecoming 
viewpoint it was not hard to discover. 
It seems that, as a professional woman, 
she had the usual “little apartment” in 
Greenwich Village. Her hostess, who 
had known her in a happier epoch, tried 
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to excuse her by explaining that, in New 

York, she was intimate with “a circle 

of artists, musicians, and writers.” 
One knew instinctively just what kind 


of “artists, musicians, and writers” 
would belong to such a “‘circle,”” but 
many artists, musicians, and writers 


who ought to know better have been 
woefully susceptible, of late years, to 
the mucker pose, either assuming it as 
part of their own professional armor or 
catering to it as one of the most profit- 
able weaknesses of their public. 

As a social manner, the mucker pose 
is not in itself alarming. If a man 
wishes to give, superficially, the impres- 
sion that he is a tout or a bookmaker, 
or if a woman actually wishes to have 
people believe that she finds herself 
more at home among illiterates than 
among educated persons, that is his or 
her own affair. What is more insidious 
and more reprehensible is the manner 
in which the mucker pose has become a 
popular viewpoint in American art and 
intellectual life. 

There are enough people in the world 
who really do enjoy bad music, bad art, 
and bad literature, without people who 
should know better studiedly affecting 
to enjoy them. Yet that is what hap- 
pens to-day. I, personally, do not 
enjoy jazz—the incessant, nerve-racking 
rhythms which make up a typical res- 
taurant concert. I 
abolish them. 


wish to 
[ do not object to others 

I simply do not like 
them myself and cannot pretend that 
I do, vet that is what the mucker pose 
requires that I must do. If I say that 
[ do not like jazz I am, according to the 
popular pose, displaying an affectation. 
[ am “just saying that in order to be 
‘different.”"’ The vilest manifestation 
of the mucker pose is that, in music as 
in the other arts, renegade critics, see- 
ing that the mucker pose is the popu- 
lar pose, debase their own erudition to 
support it. They pretend to see “the 
folk the “spontaneous 
note” in music which is merely trite 
or, more often, stolen. They pretend 


have no 


enjoying them. 


element” or 
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to see “brilliant technique” in plays 
which are merely perfect in their con- 
ventional inanity. They pretend to 
see “the born story-teller” in novelists 
who will halt at nothing in order to 
satisfy every popular misconception. 
The mucker pose exercises its greatest ” 


tyranny in its attitude toward “the 
movies.’ According to the present 


popular viewpoint, it is heresy for any- 
one, no matter what his training or 
natural tastes, to say that he does not 
enjoy “the movies.” That is affecta- 
tion according to the practitioners of 
the mucker pose. That also is “ putting 
it on” just to be “different.” Again I 
do not refer to people who really do 
think that the movies are gripping. I 
refer to that mean and hypnotized state 
of mind which allows persons of supe- 
rior intellect to say, in private or in 
print, that the motion pictures in their 
present state are “a great art,” when 
they know perfectly well that they have 
never seen a motion picture which dis- 
played one atom of art except good 
photography or possibly an _ honest 
intent to reproduce grandeur by pro- 
digious pains and unlimited expense. 

How would literature fare at the 
hands of the metropolitan critics if a 
leading publishing~house should take 
Galsworthy’s play, “Justice,” and seri- 
ously put out a novelized version of it 
with a comic courthouse scene, a bur- 
lesque cop for a warden, and the whole 
under the “improved” title of “Jailed 
in the Jug, or The Forger’s Revenge?” 
Even Gopher Prairie would rock with 
derision. 

Yet, with no serious protest, the lead- 
ing producers of the movies have been 
permitted to take Barrie’s exquisite 
“Admirable Crichton,” call it “Male 
and Female,” and open it with a scene 
“in a great English country house” in 
which a page, in buttons, goes to each 
Ledroom, looks through the keyhole, 
then turns and winks at the audience. 
And still we are seriously told that we 
are in the presence of a great art. I[ 
have heard many explanations of this 























episode, all of which have been solemn- 
ly to the effect that the changes were 


necessary to give Barrie’s story “a 
popular appeal.” Shades of Charles 


Frohman! But there you are. There is 
no objection to satisfying a popular 
demand, but it rank case of the 
mucker pose to call it art with a straight 


is a 


face. 

I believe that motion pictures can 
hecome a great art, but they are not at 
present. They will not be so long as it 
is more profitable for them to be a very 
bad art and especially so long as supe- 
rior intelligence appears to pat them on 
the back and tell them that they are 
perfectly lovely. 
could be laughed into a better state in 
six months, when all the censoring and 
would not do this in 
The reprehensible state of 


The motion pictures 


“reorganization” 
ten years. 
mind is that which knows that it ought 
to laugh and yet finds it unfashionable 
to do SO. 

In American literature, happily, the 
mucker pose seems to be burning itself 
out, but only because, in every grade of 
fiction except the highest, it has been, 
for two full decades, the popular tone, 
not merely in style, but in subject. 

Beginning twenty years ago with the 
swashbuckler, who bad 
because he was generally remote in 
time or in country, the mucker, in some 
guise or other, has been the idol of pop- 
ular American fiction. ‘The illiterate, 
tobacco-chewing rustic who expressed 
his sage wisdom by being provincial 
and displayed his quaint wit by being 
insulting, followed the swashbuckler. 
Then came the third-rate prize fighter, 
the worst type of shop girl, the worst 
type of chorus girl, the smart-Alec sales- 
man, the confidence man, the gambler, 
the tout, and, finally, the thief and the 
each in turn as the ideal 
American fiction. 
We were not called upon to admire these 
characters as types drawn true to life, 
in which form they might have been 
legitimate. We were not called upon 
to admire them for their daring, to 
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study them for their unfortunate estate, 
or for the completeness of their deprav- 
ity, in any of which lights they might 


have been made exceedingly artistic. 
We were called upon to admire them 
for their sheer vulgarity, for their inten- 
tional distortion of English, for their 
contempt of anything superior to them- 
selves, and especially for the flip inso- 
lence with which they could put “high- 
brows” (meaning by that people who 
spoke correctly and bathed regularly) 
in their places. 
tain writers who were surely gentle, 
courteous people in their private lives, 
but 
they would commit professional suicide 
if they should put a rich man or a well 
bred man into a story except as a butt 
for some mucker. If a gentleman or 
a man of sensitive habits of thought 
were introduced as the ‘hero it must be 
only to show how, at the climax of the 
story, he “found himself” by winning 
a street fight or by “making good” as 
a commercial traveler. 

“Give the public what it wants, and 
let us want it too,” is the artistic slogan 
of the mucker pose, but on his own 
ground the amateur mucker is no match 
for the genuine mucker. In life as in 
art no one is quicker to spot the amateur 
mucker than the genuine mucker and 
for no one has he more contempt. He 
has far more respect for the genuine 
highbrow. 
very far in a barroom by trying to pose 
as a bearcat, and, on the other hand, 
no gentleman was ever molested in a 
barroom so long as he remained in his 
own character. The intellectual writer, 
or painter, or musician who courts 
popularity by deliberately debasing his 
artistic standards is only too apt to 
make an appearance very much like 
that of my poor old lady who tried so 
hard to be frivolous. What a silly thing 
it is to wish to exchange gold for brass, 
broadcloth for shoddy; to go down into 
an indiscriminate muckerism 
and pat it on the back simply for being 
muckerism! 


There have been cer- 


who have seemed to believe that 


No college boy ever got 


mass of 
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THE CASE OF BLUEBEARD 
BY ALINE KILMER 


F Bluebeard had only married sister 
Anne she would never have gone 
snooping around among his secrets. 

Not since I reached the age of reason 
have I sympathized with Bluebeard’s 
wife. She was put on her honor, and 
she didn’t have any. Of course her 
name was against her. Maeterlinck 
tried to make out a case for her, but, as 
it was clearly impossible to defend a lady 
named Fatima, he called her Ariane. 
But a lady named Ariane would do the 
same things as a lady named Fatima, 
only she would deceive herself into 
believing that she did them from the 
noblest motives. A most unpleasant 
person! Fatimas are really more endur- 
able, because they never analyze their 
motives at all. 

Now Anne was a different character 
entirely. Only her affection for Fatima 
—who had always been the black sheep 
of the family—led her to assist her in 
her difficulty, and it was with much the 
same feeling that the brothers slew 
Bluebeard and saved Fatima. “You 
don’t deserve this protection,” we can 
feel them thinking, “but the family 
must stand together.” A very clannish 
family they were. Clannishness has its 
advantages, but in this case it always 
irritated me. I have thought that the 
brothers might well have done a clean 
job by finishing up both Bluebeard and 
Fatima. I hold no brief for Bluebeard, 
but certainly, if we have been given all 
the evidence, Fatima had, so far as she 
knew, no cause for complaint. She was 
a monster of ingratitude. 

As for Bluebeard himself, while I can- 
not uphold his behavior, he has my 
sympathy. He was a well meaning 
enough gentleman, with an abnormally 
strong sense of honor. This sense of 
honor was his undoing. It was out- 
raged by his first wife—we are not told 
what she discovered, but it was prob- 
ably some quite innocent secret. After 


this tragedy the poor gentleman became 
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a monomaniac. He was always looking 
for a lady with a sense of honor. Alas! 
Why could he not have married sister 
Anne? How different the story would 
have been! But the Bluebeards are 
never attracted by the Sister Annes. 
They always “fall for’? women named 
Fatima, or something equally perni- 
cious, and go through life bearing a 
grudge against all women in conse- 
quence. 

With the exception of this important 
truth, the whole story is psychologically 
bad, and probably the reason for this 
is that it is not a fairy story at all. It 
should be cast out of the society of fairy 
stories. Fairy tales are fundamentally 
right, and this story is wrong from begin- 
ning to end. It is not folklore but 
yellow journalism. The ugly story of 
the famous or infamous French Count 
was taken, in comparatively recent 
years, and poured into the mold of a 
fairy tale. But it never really fitted 
the mold. Only to the most super- 
ficial, is there any resemblance 
tween Fatima and the genuine heroine 
of folklore. 

Fairy-tale heroes and heroines are 
not necessarily creatures possessing all 
the virtues. Indeed, it is rarely that 
we find one who has not a redeeming 
vice. Often they are incurably lazy; 
sometimes their pride is inordinate; 
they are almost invariably heedless and 
absentminded. And occasionally you 
find one who is bad tempered or given 
to drink. In fact, they are a very weak 
lot; but we like them the better for 
their frailties. Does anyone like Fatima 
the better for hers? 

Now in fairy tales sins are divided to 
a certain extent according to sex. It 
may be due to the chivalrous attitude 
of the transcriber, or it may be a fact 
that women steal less frequently than 
men. In a fairy story a man may steal 
and steal, and be a hero. But, on the 
other hand, women are credited with a 
greater fondness for playing with fire. 
This is such a delectable failing that it 
is hard to condemn it. It makes one 


be- 
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proud to be a woman to see how, when 
the lovely young girl sticks her finger 
into the shaft of golden light, she does it 
from an over-developed sporting in- 
stinct, while the king’s third and favor- 
ite son puts the forbidden golden saddle 
on the horse merely from cupidity, 
entirely ignoring the excellent advice 
that had been given him beforehand, 
usually by a fox. But they both pay 
dearly for their crimes. 

It may be argued that Fatima was 
only playing with fire. She was not. 
She was going through her husband’s 
pockets—a miserable, low, contemptible 
trick. 
it as playing with fire, in a real fairy 
tale, far from being held up to us as a 
wronged and innocent woman  glori- 
ously righted by the abrupt death of 
her husband, would have 
obliged to wear out about seven pairs 
of iron shoes as a penance for that little 


But even if we consent to view 


she been 


game. 

This is the heart of the difficulty. It 
is not because she sinned that Fatima 
is no true heroine. It is because she 
is never cleansed of her guilt. She 
never has a pang of remorse but goes 
cheerfully along her self-righteous way 
expecting, and doubtless receiving, ad- 
miring sympathy from all beholders. 
She is enviably free from any conscious- 
sin. In fairy tales as in life 
the just man may sin seven times a 
day, but it is essential that there be 
sackcloth and ashes somewhere in the 
offing. 

it is very sad that Mr. Thackeray is 
dead. How well he might have re- 
modeled the story of Bluebeard as he 
did other tales, if he had only thought 
of it! It is pleasant to dream of how he 
would have done it. Fatima might 
have been killed, presumably by acci- 
dent, by the brothers. Bluebeard, rec- 
ognizing the folly of his first . choice, 
would, after a suitable interval, marry 
Sister Anne and spend his life in a 
laudable effort to atone for his wild 
oats. They would have numerous off- 
spring and rear them in the strictest 


ness of 
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honor and integrity, always holding up 
before their awed young eyes the terrible 
picture of what happened to Aunt 
Fatima. 


EXPLAINING 


BY J. W. 


RELATIVITY 


MERRILL 


7 LEVINS,” said I, “do you under- 
stand all this talk about Einstein 
and relativity and all that nonsense?” 

“Sure,” said Blevins, unhesitatingly. 
“It isn’t nonsense. It’s good dope.” 

“Well,” I “won't you just 
explain to me in your own way what 
relativity is?” 

“Sure I will,” said Blevins. “Let's 
see. You know what Newton's law is.” 

“Of course I do,” I replied. “* Thai 
is, I know it, of course, but suppose you 
restate it. It will make it clearer if we 
simplify things as we go along.” 

Blevins appeared, indeed, a trifle dis- 
concerted. “Oh, well, it might take 
too long to do that,” he said. ‘We 
know it all right, of course. The inverse 
square of the distance—just as you 
might say it was four times as hard to 
hole out from twenty yards as it is from 
ten yards. Maybe it isn’t for you, for, 
of all lucky breaks I ever saw, that putt 
of yours on the sixteenth green—” 
He appeared to be wandering from the 
subject back to an episode of the after- 
noon’s match—a _ really magauaificent 
putt of mine the whole width of the 
green. It wasn’t lucky; I had studied 
it out carefully. There was a little 
slope at the left of the hole, and a tiny 
patch of slippery clover just in line— 
but never mind Blevins will 
wander from the subject sometimes. I 
recalled him. 

“That's the substance of it,” he said. 
“The of the distance. Now 
what is it you want to know?” 

“Why,” I hesitated, “I read some- 
thing about time, and a man in a rail- 
way train and another man on the 
embankment, and a stroke of light- 
ning—” 


said, 


now. 


square 
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“Oh, that,” he interrupted. “That’s 
the simple part of it—just to amuse the 
public. You see, the man on the train 
and the man on the embankment haven't 
really the same time at all.” 

“Of course not,” said I, feeling on 
safe ground here. “I know that catch. 
The train is on standard time and the 
man on the embankment is on daylight- 
saving time. If the man on the bank 
jumps on the train, he has a whole extra 
hour to loaf before it gets to be the time 
it was when he jumped on.” I was a 
little pleased with myself for putting 
this so clearly. 

“Well, that’s not just it,” said Blev- 
ins. “If lightning strikes the train—” 

“The man on the bank wins if he 
hasn't yet jumped,” I suggested. 

“Don't be silly,” said Blevins. ‘The 
man on the train says it happened at 
one moment and the man on the bank 
says at another moment.” 

“That’s likely enough.” I admitted 
having had some experience of the con- 
tradictory testimony of eye-witnesses 
in jury trials. 

“But it might not really have hap- 
pened at either moment,” said Blevins. 

“It doesn’t seem that there could be 


any mistake about being struck by 
lightning,” I argued. “When lightning 


really strikes anybody or anything, it 
usually leaves conclusive evidence of 
the fact, doesn't it?” 
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Blevins appeared to be annoyed. “It’s 
not a question of being struck, stupid,” 
he said, “but of the true time when 
struck.” 

“It seems silly to make a fuss about 
the exact time,” I objected. “If Ein- 
stein was struck, he wouldn’t know the 
time—and no one else would think 
much about it. They’d be too ex- 
cited.” 

“How am I going to explain anything 
if you keep on talking like an ass?”’ 
Blevins cried. 

“I’m sorry,” said I. 

“Tt’s no use to try to explain it all,” 
said Blevins, “but even you must see 
that if there be no absolute time—that 
is to say, that what time there is, is 
relative time to the other time, if there 
is any—and since the rays of gravita- 
tion are bent by the sun when eclipsed, 
as can be shown, and space being limited 
and possibly curved with holes in it, 
that would point directly to a fourth- 
dimensional space-time universe, 
wouldn't it? You must have sense 
enough to see that, or they wouldn't 
let you go down to vour office.” 

“It sounds reasonable,” I admitted. 
“But is that all there is to it?” 

“Well, no,” said Blevins, “not ex- 
actly all. But the rest is higher math- 


ematics and stuff like that you know.” 
“T think I get you.” 
“Sure you do,” said Blevins, 
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BY EDWARD 5 


HE life of discussion is response. 

If there is going to be good talk, 
somebody must talk back. There has 
been a good deal of response to a dis- 
course of the Easy Chair for July, and 
most of it brings approval, but one let- 
ter has come in that is so strong in 
objection and so specific in its repro- 
bation that it really helps discussion. 
Here it is, nearly all of it, for the readers 
of the Easy Chair to consider 

“T beg your pardon, but I can’t tell 
you how sad your article in the July 
Harper's has made me feel. It has 
filled me with a sense of hopelessness. 
What's the use of civilization if, as we 
just begin to get away from the credulity 
and superstition of the dark ages, we 
are to turn back to them for the answer 
of the problems they are making in 
civilization that has been promising so 
much? It is faith and religion, the 
superstitious and futile hopes growing 
out of them, that have brought all our 
troubles upon us. 

“Why deplore the lack of faith when 
we have the Roman Church, still potent 
and growing in the world. What has 
it done for civilization? Never has 
there been a nation or individual that 
fell under its spell that did not degen- 
erate. The Protestant Churches are 
very little better. They serve mainly 
at present as a powerful influence which 
the wealthy use to keep in subjection 
the poor and simple-minded. There 
is not a preacher in the world to-day 
that is not practically the tool, slave, 
voice, of some wealthy man or group of 
men. During the last ten years I have 
been in almost every town in six South- 
western states and incog. have studied 
preachers and churches first hand. And 
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what I have said is putting the truth 
mildly. I believe religion and the 
churches are the greatest drag to the 
progress of human development. Faith 
and religion never solved any problem. 
Facts and reason alone can answer. St. 
Paul said Christ was risen. But of 
what significance was that? His get- 
ting into the world and out didn’t mat- 
ter. His message alone counted. And 
the churches explain away all of it that 
doesn’t fit their man-made dogmas or is 
unpleasant to the influential members 
upon whom their salary and_ success 
depend. A man to succeed in the min- 
istry had better have the influence and 
good will of one wealthy man than a 
dozen Gods. 

“The Bible is a wonderful book; but 
more wonderful for the untruth it con- 
tains. It doesn’t make good; it can’t 
make good because it is not facts or 
truth. No one takes it seriously, not 
even the preachers. Who turns the 
other cheek, who gives a cloak to the 
man who has stolen a coat, who loves 
his enemy, who returns good for evil? 
To be a Christian in the sense of living 
Christ’s teachings is to be a mollycod- 
dle. It’s an ideal to preach, but fool- 
ishness to live. And toa really thought- 
ful person the Sermon on the Mount 
is not a wholesome ideal, because its 
teaching contradicts the best in human 
nature; more, it is inconsistent with 
itself, for God does not practice toward 
his subjects what he preaches for them 
to observe. 

“No, by sticking to facts and sane 
reason man will solve his problems, not 
in crazy improved vaporings of a Lodge 
or Doyle, who turn their vaporings into 
good hard cash. 
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“One had as well talk of an immortal 
digestion as an immortal soul—both 
are simply functions of a physical organ. 
When the organ is dead the function 
can't function. 

“For ten years I have been on my 
back, fighting for my life. I have made 
life, religion, soul (7), ete., a study. J 
know, as ignorant and_ superstitious 
people will say when you ask them for 
some proof of their faith. I know, is 
not a proof. It is simply an admission 
of ignorance. One doesn't have to say 
two and two make four because I know. 
They can prove it. There is no proof 
that Lam not right. I have but a short 
time to live; the thing that makes me 
most sad in leaving the world is to see 
the tendency in the so-called educated 
to go backward.” 


The writer of the letter is, or was, a 
clergyman. He seems not to contem- 
plate with much gayety of spirit either 
the prospects of human life while it 
lasts here, nor the complete extinction 
that he thinks will follow it. Why 
should he be made sad by an article 
that takes the opposite view—that sug- 
gests that religion is the hope of the 
world—that the Christian religion is 
sound and true and is likely to be re- 
vitalized by a confidence in a 
future life that is already spreading 
among men? The only reason is that 
misery loves company, and we are com- 
forted with our 
melancholy moods. 

The letter of the remonstrating cor- 


new 


by agreement even 


respondent is not true, but doubtless 
there is some truth in it. The churches 
are faulty enough without doubt and 
are a great problem, but they always 
have been faulty. The ministers always 
have been faulty. Doctor Hutton, of 
Scotland, said at Northfield the other 
day of the disciples of Christ who came 
to be Apostles: 


They were not great men intellectually 
nor spiritually, and are never mentioned by 
the Master except for reproof. Many had 
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asked why they were selected. By 
system of judgment known to man 
were unfitted for their task. 


any 
they 


That is probably true of most of them. 
They were not great men except as their 


faith and their message made them 
great. The same is doubtless true of 


the mass of the clergymen to-day in all 
communions. There are exceptional 
men, but it does not appear that the 
mass of them are any better in quality 
than the Apostles were when they began. 
If they become great it will be due to 
the faith that is in them and the mes- 
sage that they carry. 

But our remonstrant charges that 
ministers nowadays cannot give their 
message—that they are subject to con- 
trol of business men who run _ the 
churches and object to preaching that 
is bad for business. There is truth in 
that, but not so much as he thinks. 
Mr. Eastman,-a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who 1s concerned with the home 
missions of that church and has been 
writing about its unfinished business, 
found that the great obstacles to the 
union of struggling churches in rural 
communities was that 


one man “ran the church,” as the people 
themselves expressed it. He controlled the 
elders or the governing board, and if by 
chance they ever got a minister who was too 
big a man to be bossed, the church got rid 
of him as soon as possible—found him “‘un- 
desirable” or “unworthy.” 


That agrees with what we know of 
human nature. Churches have to be 
run and supported by people who will 
do it, and those people usually like to 
have some say about the teaching that 
shall come out of them. It is the same 
way in everything—the men that man- 
age colleges, finding the money that keeps 
them going, are apt to want to know 
what is being taught, and, if the teach- 
ing seems to them bad for business, they 
are apt not to like it. It is the same 
thing in journalism. The men whose 


business it is to supply the money are 








concerned about the doctrine, and if 
the doctrine interferes with their getting 
the money and makes trouble for them, 
they want to suppress it. That is how 
organization seems to be the enemy of 
truth. Organization is powerful and 
has a large appetite, and it :nust be fed. 
It involves more or less submission of 
individual opinion to the apparent 
welfare of the organization. When the 
opinions suppressed are matters of 
importance and deep conviction, of 
course that makes trouble. Organiza- 
tion, and a lot of it, seems indispensable 
to modern life. Without it you cannot 
have good roads, nor good farming, nor 
enough good housing, nor enough trans- 
portation, nor great cities, nor great 
newspapers, nor Ford cars, nor most of 
the things that we think we cannot get 
along without; but organization is not 
indispensable to truth. On the con- 
trary, the boot is on the other leg— 
truth in the long run is indispensable 
to organization. An organization that 
does not square with what is true will 
perish in the end. A church whose 
organization suppresses truth will perish 
as a church. A university that misses 
truth, or sells it out and runs after bus- 
iness and financial support, will perish 
as a university. There must be truth. 
Whether things square with existing 
interests or not, they must in the long 
run square with truth, or down they 
come. 

Let our complainant console himself, 
if he can, with these reflections. Truth 
is mighty and will prevail. It will pre- 
vail, if necessary, over the ruin of every- 
thing else that exists. If he is right, 
and faith and religion are the great 
obstacles to human progress, down they 
will go. If he is right and the soul is 
only as immortal as the digestion, it is 
a hard case for souls, but truth will 
prevail. If he is right and the Sermon 
on the Mount is unwholesome and will 
not work, the Sermon on the Mount 
will go by the board and surely truth 
will prevail. If he is right that rich 


men run the churches, so much the 
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worse for them. There are all sorts of 
rich men—some of them are quite as 
wise as other people. As a group they 
are hardly to be trusted with the dis- 
cernment of all the truth there is in 
religion. But neither are the ministers. 
It is just as easy to imagine a minister 
preaching what he shouldn’t as to im- 
agine him inhibited by the control of 
business interests from preaching what 
he should. 

And one recourse the ministers always 
have against all the church bosses: they 
can live the life they profess to preach. 
If they do that—if the spirit by which 
they profess to be guided—the spirit of 
Truth and of Love—shines out of them 
in their daily walk and conversation, 
they are unbeatable. They will win 
even their bosses; for church 
not invariably, but as a rule, are not in 
the business of running churches to 
deceive and control the simple, as our 
remonstrant says, but because in their 
way they believe in religion and want 
it, and if they see it in a minister they 
will not let him go so easily as one might 
think. Life is more than words, and 
words indeed are little worth unless 
they come from some one who lives 
them. 

As a matter of fact there is ground 
for belief that the Sermon on the Mount 
never seemed so reasonable to so many 
people—never went quite so strong in 
affairs of the world since it was preached 
—as it is going at this moment. In the 
immense muddle of the nations which 
the war has left, the salvaging of the 
remnants of the world seems more and 
more to depend on the willingness of 
men to forget their enemies and indeed 
to love them. 

Russia has been, or at least has har- 
bored, the enemy of mankind. We 
have to turn about and feed her. Ger- 
many has tried to steal a coat and the 
thoughtful people, especially the finan- 
ciers, are looking about to find a cloak 
for her. France and England and most 
of the other Allies want reparations 
from Germany and are racking their 
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brains not only to know how they can 
get them, but how they can receive them 
without being ruined. The problem is 
so difficult that they may have to forgive 
her out of pure self-interest. Ireland 
and England have had a quarrel and 
dare not fight it out for fear it will 
destroy them both. There never was 
a lime when so many people had begun 
to realize that behind the Sermon on 
the Mount was by far the greatest 
mind, the most astute, the most merci- 
ful, and the most practical, that ever 
came to Earth. Do individual 
men hate their enemies? Plenty do, of 
course, but anyone who is grounded in 
the knows 
that it is a sorrowful and stupid bust- 
ness which embitters life; that hate is 
a kind of poison which no wise man will 
permit to exist in him if he can possibly 
help it. 

And then, there is the matter of im- 
mortality about which our complainant 
is so discouraged. How that? 
Is belief in it diminishing, or the con- 
trary? Doctor Osler discussed it in 
1904 when he gave tae Ingersoll lecture 
at Harvard on and Immor- 
tality. At that time he said that per- 
sonal indifference about it the 
prevailing attitude of minds—that we 
were Laodiceans—neither hot nor cold— 
that the average man had only two 


even 


even rudiments of wisdom 


about 


Science 


was 


giant passions—to get and to beget 
and that these satisfied him. He looked 
neither before nor after, but went about 
until without 
thought of whence or whither. 

“And the eventide of life,” he said, 
‘is not always hopeful; on the contrary, 
the older we grow, the less fixed, very 
often, is the belief in a future life. As 
Howells tells us of Lowell, ‘His hold 
upon a belief in a life after death weak- 
ened with his Like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, love the 


his business evening 


. 


yea rs." 


‘We 


may 


mystical and talk much of the shadows, 
but when it comes to going out among 
them and laying hold of them with the 
hand of faith, we are not of the excur- 


sion.’ 
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“Tf among individuals,” he said, “‘we 
find little but indifference to this great 
question, what shall we say to the 
national and public sentiment? Im- 
mortality, and all that it may mean, is 
a dead issue in the great movements 
of the world. In the social and political 
forces what account is taken by prac- 
tical men of any eternal significance in 
life? Does it ever enter into the con- 
sideration of those controlling the 
destinies of their fellow creatures that 
this life is only a preparation for another? 
To raise the question is to raise a smile. 
I am not talking of our professions, but 
of the everyday condition which only 
serves toemphasize the contrast between 
the precepts of the gospel and the prac- 
tice of the street. Without a perad- 
venture it may be said that a living 
faith in a future existence has not the 
slightest influence in the settlement of 
the grave social and national problems 
which confront the race to-day.” 

So it was less than twenty years ago 
ten years before the war. Let our 
complainant think what he may about 
it, but how does it strike the readers of 
the Easy Chair? Is there more or less 
concern for immortality in 1921 than 
there was in 1904? Is the great mass 
of thoughtful and active people still so 
indifferent about it? Is immortality 
and all that it may mean still not an 
issue in the great movements of the 
world? 

I think not—not by a very great 
deal; but that in so far as there has 
been change—and there has been great 
change—it has been in the direction of 
a great increase of interest in immor- 
tality and a great increase of confidence 
in it, and that nowadays, among those 
controlling the destinies of their fellow 
creatures, there are many who consider 
that this life is only a preparation for 
another, and among them are men at 
the very top of affairs and in the guid- 
ance of whose illuminated minds is the 
best political hope of the day. 

After all, something did come out of 
the war besides destruction. 
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I DON’T THINK YOU 


NEED BEAUTIFYING 


ROMANCE IN A PHARMACY 


BY EDWARD ANTHONY 


I SU PPOSE, on perusing my title, 


you said, 
“Romance in a pharmacy? T ut! 
The prospect is bleak; why, one might as well seek 
For romance in an Eskimo hut.” 
Now, 


if that’s what you said—I’m not saying you did— 
But supposing you did, old dear, 


a Gee 
It simply would show that you do not know 
What happened in Sickle’s last year 


One morning Lem Hackel, a clerk in the store 
VoL. 


Was brushing the counter, I think 
Or making some pills for to banish some ills, 
Or preparing a strawberry drink 
CXLIIL.—No. 857.—85 
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SHE BOXES HIS EARS TILL THE FELLOW, IN TEARS, CRIES 
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When a maiden—her name was Lenora O’Shea— 
Approached and announced, “‘I desire 

A package or two of that wonderful new 
O’Hillery’s Face Beautifier.” 


Now, Lem had a dozen assortments in stock— 
Rigardo’s and Muller’s and Brown's, 
O’Reilly’s and Winkle’s, Mezetti’s and Finkle’s, 


McFadden’s, De Laney’s and Town’s— 


But he had no O’Hillery’s (that was the best), 
And fervently Lemuel swore, 

For the chap was afraid if he told her the maid 
Wouldn’t think very well of the store. 


So, inspired, he tells her, ““O’Hillery’s? Sure!” 
And adds (how the fellow was lving!), 

“But I'd like to observe, if you won’t deem it nerve, 
That I don’t think you need beautifying!” 


**Now, really!’ Lenora exclaims with a smile, 
“You surely can’t mean what you say.” 

Lies Lemuel, “‘Ma’am, you're the prettiest lamb 
I've encountered in many a day.” 


She throws him a kiss as she bids him farewell 
And leaves with a song in her heart, 

To tell father and mother and sister and brother 
Her scorn for cosmetical art. 


A year has elapsed. And Lenora, poor maid, 
Has discovered she isn’t so pretty, 


For she comes to the store, as she did once before, 
Por O’Hillery’s. Gosh! what a pity 
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BESTOWS ON HIS BRIDE A CASE OF O'HILLERY'S BEST 





That Len, who has finally put in a stock 
Of this article, should have forgot 

The occurrence last year!—when he says to her, ‘‘ Here,” 
And sells her a box on the spot. 


She cries, “I perceive that last summer you fibbed 
When you said I was fair as a rose 

And didn’t require your old beautifier!” 
And lo! she was tweaking his nose. 


Oh, Lemuel’s small and Lenora is tall, 
And powerful muscles are hers. 

She boxes his ears till the fellow, in tears, 
Cries, ““Merey!” And then it occurs 


To Lem that a maiden as sturdy as this 
Would make him an excellent spouse. 

He muses: “‘She’d wash all the clothes and, begosh! 
Do all the work in the house!” 


So he says to her, “Lady, I’ve fallen in love 
With those sinewy muscles you own. 

Stop beating my head, and let’s go and be wed!” 
And into his arms she has flown! 


And soon they are married and Lemuel, still 
With his passion for beauty possessed, 

Bestows on his bride, with professional pride, 
A case of O’Hillery’s best! 


And I hear, for good measure, he threw in a gross 
Of Rigardo’s and Muller’s and Brown’s, 
O’Reilly’s and Winkle’s, Mezetti’s and Finkle’s, 


McFadden’s, De Laney’s, and Town's! 






















An Added Affliction 
AT the dinner table his elders had been 
discussing the State School for the Deaf, 
while seven-year-old Johnnie listened inter- 
estedly. 

That evening, when preparing for bed, he 
looked earnestly into the face of his older 
sister and sighed. 

**Wouldn’t it be awful to be deaf, Titi?” he 
“Just think of having to wash your 
ears every day and never getting any good 
out of them at all!” 


said. 


Forehanded 
WHILE a certain association of South- 
ern business men was in session a 


number of the members went to inspect a 
cotton mill. They were in the card room 
when the whistle blew for noon, and saw the 
card-room boys put up their work as if by 
magic, and disappear. 

“Do all the boys drop their tools the in- 
stant the whistle blows?” asked one of the 
visitors. 

**No, not all,” said the foreman, grimly. 
“The more orderly have their tools all put 
away before that time.” 





The Pause of Emphasis 
[THE historic old church of St. Michael's, 
in Charleston, South Carolina 
member of which is the open 
Charleston society—had at one time a very 


to be a 


sesame to 





Teacuer: “If a eat in a well climbs up two feet and falls back 
one, how long will it take her to get out?” 
Son or AN Errictency Expert: “I have little or no interest in 


such a cat.” 
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eccentric pastor, whose congregation never 
knew just what he would do next. One hot 
July afternoon he entered his pulpit, with 
the sounding board above, sat down and 
wiped the perspiration from his face, re 
marking, in a calm, unruffled tone: 

*“Damned hot day.” 

Of course the congregation was thunder- 
struck. With all his peculiarities, they had 
not dreamed of anything like this. So still 
was the audience that the drop of a pin 
could have been heard. After a long time, 
when the perspiration had been carefull 
wiped from cheek and brow, he concluded: 

“That’s what I heard an irreverent you 
man say as I came in.” 


Unlimited Pity 
ITTLE six-year-old Louise had been 
busy for a week entertaining two litt! 

cousins, George and Mary Ellen, aged fiv: 
The last day 
of their visit had been particularly trying for 
Louise; had forced to see he 
favorite playthings thrown roughly about 
and illtreated and had been obliged to let 
her cousins have their own way constantly 
That night as she was being put to bed shi 
said: 

“Mother, will George and Mary Ellen go 
to heaven when they die?” 

“Certainly, dear. Why do you ask that?” 

** Well,” with a deep sigh, “I pity the Lord.” 


and seven years, respectively. 


she been 





Always Supplied 
HE son of a well-known 
physician loves to“ play 
doctor.” 

The little fellow makes 
the rounds of neighboring 
houses, inquiring as to the 
health of the inmates. Usu- 
ally he has with him an 
assortment of dolls — his 
“patients” in lieu of larger 
ones. 

Recently he called at a 
home and asked, “Any- 
body sick here?” 

He was answered in the 
negative. 

“Oh, well,” he said with 
professional nonchalance, 
producing two of his dolls, 
“guess I'll leave a couple 
of babies, anyway!” 


; ef 





EDITOR’S 


Pot and Kettle 
“4 7OU have such strange 

names for your towns,” 
an Englishman remarked to 
of his new American 
friends. ‘“‘Weehawken, Ho- 
boken, Poughkeepsie, and 
ever so many others.” 

“IT suppose they do sound 
queer to English ears,” said 
the American, thoughtfully. 
“Do you live in London all 
the time?” 

“Oh no,” said the unsus- 
picious Briton, “I spend a 
part of my time at Chipping 
Norton, and then I’ve a place 
at Pokestogg-on-the-Hike.” 


one 


An Unfcreseen Sequel 


WILLE had been in- 


structed by his father 
to clean up the yard, and he 
had promised to do so to the 
best of his ability. 

That evening, however, 
when father returned 
from the office and took a 
look at the yard he became very angry. 

“Willie,” he called, “‘I thought I told you 
to clean up that yard!” 

“Well, dad, I did,” said Willie, virtuously, 
“T fired everything over the fence as soon as I 
could; but the kid next door threw everything 
back when I went downtown for mother.” 


his 


The Hound At Law 


MAN in Missouri once sued a railway 

company for damages for the death of a 
hound killed on the track. The counsel 
for the company defended it upon the follow- 
ing points: 

“Said dog was chasing a rabbit up de- 
fendant’s track in violation of the game laws. 

“Said rabbit lived on defendant’s right of 
way, and was therefore the property of the 
defendant. 

“Plaintiff's dog was a trespasser, and was 
hunting defendant’s property without per- 
mission. 

“Said deceased was not much of a dog, 
anyhow, or it could easily have kept out of 
the way of defendant’s trains. 

“And having fully answered, defendant 
prays to be discharged.” 


DRAWER 


His Brother’s Keeper 


“Gwan home! Let me enjoy a fire in peace for onct in me life!” 


Quick to Learn 

COUPLE of years ago Ted Winkley 

was an enthusiastic graduate from the 
School of Journalism at a Western university. 
He bought a country weekly and settled 
down to reform the county. The first issue 
of the paper brought out under his control 
flamed with promising announcements. The 
dean of the School of Journalism received a 
copy and read this editorial announcement: 

“We aim to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Nearly a year later the dean received an- 
other copy of the boy’s paper, with this 
proclamation circled with blue pencil: 

“We aim to tell the truth—but not so 
blamed much of it as heretofore!” 


His Pay Was Raised 
(4 ENIUS that may bring him to great 
things must have been born in the 
office boy of whom this story is told. 

The “boss” was bending over a table, 
looking at the business directory. The new 
boy slipped up quietly and put the following 
note in his hand: 

“Honored Sir: Your pants is ripped.” 
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Old News is No News 
] ECENTLY a large part of a Southern 
town burned and from various 
cities and towns newspaper men hastened to 
the scene. Only in the unburned office of a 


was 


local weekly was there peace and con- 
tentment. 
When the newspaper came out it was 


eagerly scanned by citizens and_ visitors, 
the fire, the 
place of honor being given to a story of a 
fight two deck 
steamer. 


but there was po mention of 


between hands on a river 

“Look here, Henry,” said a subscriber to 
the editor, ““when are you-all gomg to give 
us something about the fire?”’ 

“Why, William,” replied the editor, “. 
didn’t anything about it. 
Every man, woman, child, and dog in this 
town knows that 


reckon to Say 


there was a fire, saw the 
fire, and was at the fire, and I reckon they're 
plumb tired of it. 
news 


What I'm printing is 
and news is something nobody knows 
anything about until he reads the paper and 
finds out.” 


Not Guilty 
7 NOW, boys,”” said the patient Sunday- 
+ * school teacher, “surely some one of 
can 
of Gaza. 


tell me who carried off the gates 
Speak up, Henry.” 
“T never 


vou 


touched “em!” said the in- 





A Foolish Extravagance 
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dignant Henry, with a suspicion of tears in 
his youthful voice. “I don’t see why folks 
always think when things get carried off 
that I’ve had something to do with it!” 


Grandma’s Revolt 
WOMAN, married and 
daughters have a way of flitting off 
every summer to seashore or mountains, 


whose sons 


4 


leaving their offspring in her loving care, was 
delicately approached by one of them as to 
her plans for the coming season. 

“T suppose you will open the cottage as 
usual, won't you, mother? The children so 
enjoy being with you!” 

“No, I shall not open the cottage,” was 
the quiet but decided reply. “My grand- 
children must be abandoned to the care of 
their this 
abroad 


parents summer. I am going 


A New Danger From Prohibition 
ON a train from Boston bound ‘way down 

East two old fel ows, returning from a 
winter in Florida, their fellow 
travelers with much wit and _ philosophy. 
Crossing the Saco Rive at Biddeford, 
Maine, with the turbulence of a 
spring torrent it roared over the falls into 
the quiet pool, one of them observed: 


regaled 


where 


**Saco’s consider’ble of a river.” 

*Yaas,”’ said the other, ‘Saco 
starts in a little spring up on the 
side of Mount Washington.” 

“It does?” 

“Yaas. I've seen it and drunk 
out of it. Once I drunk it clean 
dry, so’s for two or three days 
there wa'n’t no river!” 
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Putting One Over 

HE minister’s little daughter 
was never forgetful of her for- 
mal prayers and had been allowed 
the privilege of adding any original 
remarks that she saw fit. One 
night in the very late fall, at the 

close of her prayer, she added: 
“And, dear Lord, please send the 
beautiful snow to keep the little 
flowers warm through the winter.” 
Climbing into bed, she confided: 
“That’s the time I fooled Him. 
I want the snow so I can go slid- 

ing with my new sled!” 

















Go.rer: “I notice young Doctor New on the links quite often.” 
GrounvER: “ Yes; I believe his patient is out of town.” 








A Beast That Incites to Wrath 
ITTLE MARY: “Why do they keep 

~ lions at the central telephone office?” 

Teacuer: “‘Why do you ask such a ques- 
tion, Mary?” 

Mary: “Well, when I call my papa some- 
times the central girl says, ‘The lion is 
busy.’”’ 


An Adaptable Conscience 
(CATHERINE, aged seven, is much ad- 
dicted to mottoes, drawing her supply 
chiefly from the Sunday school and from 
Longfellow’s “‘Psalm of Life.” 

Recently, after playing marbles with 
Frederick “‘for keeps,” came to her 
mother in a rage of regret at her losses. 
The sinfulness of gambling was duly ex- 
plained to her, and shortly afterward she 
was heard expounding the lesson to her well- 
beloved Teddy bear and applying to this 
particular form of wickedness the text, 
“The wages of sin is death.” 

On the following day, however, she played 
marbles again, but this time with a younger 
playmate, Margaret; and, unhappily for the 


she 


moral lesson, Catherine won her tiny op- 
ponent’s entire supply. This new situation 
was not reported to mother, and it came to 
the parental notice only through the acci- 
dental overhearing of the following ethical 
discourse delivered to Teddy bear: 

“You see, Teddy, when Frederick asks 
me to play marbles, I just think, ‘The wages 
of sin is death,’ and tell him I don’t want to. 
But whenever Margaret asks me to, I’m 
going to say to myself, ‘Let us then be up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate.’” 


An Old Independent 
REMARKABLY independent is an aged 
army officer, on the retired list, whose 
age is not less than ninety-one. For some 
years his family has been worried about his 
habit of traveling about alone. When he 
last proposed to go to Philadelphia to see 
some friends they urged him to let his 
daughter accompany him. But the old 
fighter would have none of her. 
“‘A man of my age,” said he, “‘has all he 
can do taking care of himself without having 
a woman tagging around with him.” 
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First GARBAGE MAN 
should ‘ve studied a little harder in school and now we 
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Neglected Education 


to second ditto ° 


mighta been piano movers.” 


Complex 
HAVE a Freudian complex, 
A funny little complex, 
That's lurking in the hinterland 
Of my subconscious brain; 
It’s frightfully perplexing, 
And really rather vexing, 
I half suspect, to tell the truth, 


It’s driving me insane. 


It’s not an inhibition, 

Nor yet a prohibition, 

But be assured it’s troublesome 
As either one could be. 

Indeed it’s so annoying 

I know it is destroying 

The very small intelligence 
The gods vouschafed to me. 


Why I'm so much annoyed 

Is, before, I studied Freud, 

I never knew a thing about 
These complexes at all: 

But since they are in season, 

I'll have mine or know the reason, 

Though the up-keep on a complex 
Is a figure to appal. 


—Ben Ray REpMAN. 


“T tell you we 
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A Salute to the Aged 
B® IWN was a fine fellow, but 

he did have a weakness for 
trotting out jokes of an ancient 
vintage for the benefit of his 
friends until they hit upon a 
means of showing him that his 
jests were repeaters. 

He was leaving the club with 
four of his cronies when he start- 
ed a story that the four had 
heard in their early youth. 

Each of his friends gravely 
lifted his hat. 

Brown looked at them in sur- 
prise. “Why do you take your 
hats off?”* he inquired. 

To which Smith, the .pokes- 
man, answered, gravely, “Old 
fellow, always raises his 
hat when he salutes an old 
friend!” 


one 


Deprived of His Equipment 


WHEN woman became a 


factor in the last election 
a man who had made a reputa- 
tion as a political exhorter was 
asked to talk to a gathering of 
the gentler sex. 

“Tm afraid I can’t do much good at it,” 
he protested. “I never talked to 
women, you know.” 

**Nonsense!”’ 


have 


his friends replied. “You 
Why not the women?” 
“T tell you I'm certain to make a failure 
o: it,” he insisted. 
“Why are you so sure of that?” his friends 
demanded. 
** Because I can’t use more than about half 
my vocabulary if I talk to women!” 


arouse the men. 


A Young Grammarian 
A LTHOUGH Judge Jones’s little daughter 
had talked several times through the 
telephone to her father, she had never gone 
through the formalities necessary in calling 
him up. The first time she tried it she took 
the receiver off the hook, as she had seen 
others do, placed her lips to the transmitter, 
and said: 
“Hello! I want to talk to papa.” 
*“Number, please?”’ said Central. 
“Singular,” she answered, surprised at the 
question, but proud that she knew some- 
thing of the rudiments of grammar. 





